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Art.  I. — 1,  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  i^cowowv,  being  Part  of 
n  Course  delivered  in  Easter  Term,  MDCCCXXXl.  By  Richard 
Whtttelv,  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall ;  Professor  of  Po¬ 

litical  Rconomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  238. 
Price  7s,  London,  1831. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  By  Thomas  Coo¬ 
per,  M.D.,  President  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Political  Economy.  Second  Edition,  with  Ad¬ 
ditions.  8vo.  pp.  368.  Price  lOf.  6d.  Colombia,  S.  Carolina. 
Hunter,  London.  1831. 

3.  The  Working-man* s  Companion,  The  Rights  of  Industry:  ad¬ 

dressed  to  tlie  Working-men  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Bv  the 
Author  of  **  The  Results  of  Machinery."  §  1.  Capital  ana  La¬ 
bour.  18mo.  1j.  sewed.  Loudon,  1^1. 

"j^EXT  to  Theology  in  importance,  is  that  science  which,  next 
to  Theology,  is  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  state,  its  very 
name  operating  on  multitudes  of  readers  as  a  mental  scarecrow ; 
— we  mean  of  course.  Political  Economy.  As  to  its  importance, 
its  paramount  importance  in  relation  to  man's  secular  interests, 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  subjects  of  which  it  undertakes 
to  treat,  embrace  the  constituent  principles  of  society,  the  objects 
of  all  sound  legislation,  the  means  and  conditions  of  national 
prosperity  and  of  individual  advancement.  Its  aim  is  to  *  ana- 
‘  lyse  the  transactions  and  dealings  that  take  place  between  men 
‘  who  are  combined  in  a  political  community with  a  view  to  de¬ 
duce  from  facts  and  consequences  the  true  ‘  philosophy  of  com- 
‘  merce';  taking  that  worn  in  its  widest  sense,  as  comprising  all 
the  exchanges  that  take  place  in  society,  and  the  principles  of 
hscal  legislation.  As  usually  defined,  political  economy  would  seem . 
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to  be  but  a  branch,  though  a  most  comprehAsivc  one,  of  political 
science.  The  term  is  not,  jH'rhaps,  very  liappily  chosen,  being 
apt  to  suggest  vague  and  indistinct  notions;  yet,  we  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  with  Archbishop  Whately,  that,  when  resolved  into  its  ety¬ 
mology,  it  implies  any  apparent  contradiction.  Kconomy,  the 
management  of  a  family,  or  the  administration  of  a  domestic 
establishment,  preserves,  in  its  application  to  the  management  of 
the  concerns  of  a  political  family,  the  same  general  import :  it  is 
the  management  of  the  body  politic.  The  n.*imc  which  the 
learned  Prelate  would  have  preferred  ns  ‘  the  most  descriptive, 

‘  and,  on  the  whole,  least  objectionable,  is  that  of  CatnllacticHy 
‘  or  tlic  Science  of  Exchanges.' 

*  Man  might  be  definctl,  an  animal  that  makes  exchanges**;  no 
other,  even  of  those  animals  which  in  other. points  make  the  nearest 
appHNich  to  rationality >  having,  to  all  apjH’arance,  the  least  notion  of 
bartering,  or  in  any  way  exchanging  one  thing  for  another.  And  it  is 
in  this  point  of  view  alone  that  Man  is  contemplated  by  Political 
Kettnomy.  This  view  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  A.  Smith ; 
since,  in  this  science,  the  term  wealth  is  limited  to  exchangeable  com- 
intMlities ;  and  it  treats  of  them  so  far  forth  only  as  they  are,  or  arc 
designed  t(»  be,  the  subjects  of  exchange.  Ihit  for  this  very  reason,  it 
is,  ]H'rha]>s,  more  convenient  to  describe  Political  Kconomy  us  the 
science  ot  Exchanges,  rather  than  os  the  science  of  national  We:dth.' 

pp.  d,  7. 

The  proposed  definition  of  Man,  is  about  as  good  as  the  ancient 
one  of  a  biped  without  feathers;  but  we  have  met  with  well  authen¬ 
ticated  anecdotes  of  dogs  and  elephants  who  have  acquircKl  very 
tolerable  notions  of  barter.  One  accomplished  individual  of  the 
canine  8j>ecie8  was  in  the  practice  of  repairing  with  his  halfpenny 
to  a  purveyor  of  food,  and  paying  the  coin  in  exchange  for  his 
money's  worth.  We  have  a  more  substantial  objection,  however, 
against  Dr.  Whately's  definition  of  man,  and  of  the  science  in 
question.  'Flie  laws  of  |)opulation  have  hitherto  been  considered 
as  strictly  bedonging  to  political  economy.  Now,  in  treating  of 
this  subject,  man  must,  we  presume,  be  regarded  in  other  points  of 
view  than  that  of  ‘  an  animal  that  makes  exchanges';  for,  al¬ 
though  the  subject  of  impulation  is  contemplated  by  political 
economists  chierfy  in  its  Ix^aring  upon  the  value  of  labour,  which 
may  be  tcrmecl  an  exchangeable  commodity,  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  satisfactorily  of  such  a  subject,  without  taking  into  consi¬ 
deration  man's  moral  nature,  as  well  ns  his  physical  attributes, 
and  a  variety  of  facts  which  cannot  class  under  Catallactics. 

The  truth  is,  that  |>olitical  economy  has  come  to  mean  much 
the  same  as  )H>litical  science,  pro]>eTly  so  called, — the  science  or 
art  of  governing  a  commonwealth;  for  it  undertakes  to  ascertain 
the  principles  by  which  all  laws  aflccting  trade,  agriculture,  and 
manufacturing  industry,  all  fiscal  enactments,  revenue  laws,  po- 
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lice  laws,  and  even  colonial  afTaire  sliould  be  regulated.  In 
short,  it  embraces  almost  every  subject  of  legislation,  except  ju¬ 
ridical  science  and  what  may  be  termed  political  ethics,  of  which 
law  is  as  it  were  the  logic.  Now  why  not  call  the  study  at  once 
by  the  simple,  intelligible  name  or  political  science;  retaining 
the  word  economy,  if  it  be  wanted,  as  a  subordinate  desifj^ation, 
in  reference  to  what  assuredly  forms  but  a  branch  of  such  inqui¬ 
ries, — the  sources  and  distrilnition  of  wealth  ?  To  say  that  po¬ 
litical  economists  treat  only  of  the  subject  of  national  wealth,  is 
not  correct  in  point  of  fact,  as  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  almost 
any  work  whicn  embraces  the  general  range  of  inquiry.  So  long 
ns  they  confine  themselves  to  such  topics  as  exchanges,  currency, 
value,  taxation,  their  inquiries  and  discussions  ^re  properly  de- 
scrilietl  as  strictly  ecmiontical^  relating  only  to  the  means  by 
which  wealth  may  be  preserved  or  increased.  But  how  can  we 
treat  of  labour,  apart  from  ‘  the  rights  of  industry  \  the  duties 
arising  out  of  the  social  relations,  the  condition  and  claims  of 
the  labourer  ?  How  treat  of  national  wealth,  apart  from  the  col¬ 
lateral  poverty,  or  without  sliding  out  of  mercantile  into  statistical 
inquiries  ?  Dr.  Whatcly  expresses  his  wish,  that  the  complaint 
sometimes  urged  against  Political  Economists,  ‘  of  confining 
‘  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  wealth  *,  were  better  founded 
than  it  is ;  that  they  would  avoid  digressing  into  questions  ap- 
|)ertnining  to  any  other  branch  of  politics.  ‘  To  inquire  how  far 
‘  wealth  is  deffirahle^  is  to  go  out  of  the  writer’s  pro|>cr  province.’ 
True,  if  the  inquiry  be  as  to  the  desirableness  of  wealth  to  the 
individual  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Not  so,  (as  we  shall  see 
hereafter  the  Author  himself  admits,)  if  it  relate  to  the  desir¬ 
ableness  of  national  wealth  under  certain  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions,  affecting  or  endangering  the  constitution  of  society,  and 
the  pt'rmanency  of  those  institutions  by  which  wealth  itself  is 
protected.  The  effect  of  narrowing  the  object  of  inquiries  cssen- 
tiallv  involving  such  considerations,  is  only  to  ensure  their  being 
fundamentally  erroneous. 

Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  political 
science,  as  the  substitution  of  abstract  inquiries  for  sound  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  wide  range  of  connected  and  mutually  illustrative 
facts.  Hence,  some  of  the  most  brilliant  treatises  of  modem 
P’conomists  have  been  among  the  least  satisfactory ;  often  dis¬ 
playing  much  acute  reasoning  built  upon  some  specious  fallacy. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  fallacies  is  an  abstract  proposition  involv¬ 
ing  imaginary  conditions,  to  which  nothing  actual  really  corre¬ 
sponds,  and  which,  unlike  a  general  fact,  (which  is  true  on  the 
average,  and  therefore  in  a  majority  of  particular  facts,)  is  true  of 
no  particular  case,  is  never  realised.  Of  this  description  is  the 
axiom,  that  ‘  the  rate  of  wages  must  depend  on  the  proportion 
‘  which  the  whole  capital  bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  la- 
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‘  bouring  population — a  position  which  may  he  styled  an  ima¬ 
ginary  truth,  hut  is  a  practical  fallacy  :  that  is,  it  is  never  true  in 
fact,  l)ecau8e  there  are  actual  circumstances  overlooked  in  the 
proposition,  which  destroy  the  alleged  dependence  of  the  rate  of 
wages  upon  the  aggregate  of  capital.  No  one  could  have  de¬ 
duced  such  an  axiom  from  facts,  for  facts  su])])ly  a  palpable  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  statement.  The  total  amount  of  wages  received 
hy  the  aggregate  lalouring  population  cannot  exceed,  it  is  true, 
tnat  of  the  whole  capital ;  hut  this  arithmetical  truism  throws  no 
light  upon  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate  of  wages. 

\V c  have  referred  to  this,  simply  as  an  instance  of  a  class  of 
errors  which  have  tended  not  a  little  to  throw  obscurity  and  un¬ 
certainty  over  a  science  which  requires  to  be  built  upon  the  most 
cautious  induction  from  fact  and  ex|>erience.  Abstract  reasoning, 
the  semblance  of  mathematical  demonstration,  is  wholly  out  of 
place  in  such  inquiries ;  as  much  so  as  in  ethical  or  pdiysiological 
inquiries,  or  in  purely  historical  investigation.  The  only  truths 
in  Political  economy  are  facts ;  which  a  priori  truths  seldom  are. 
That  two  and  two  make  four,  though  mathematically  certain, 
does  not,  it  has  lieen  rcmarketl,  hold  good  in  ‘  the  arithmetic  of 
‘  taxation  \  And  among  the  vulgar  errors  which  long  passetl  for 
indisputable  maxims  of  piolitical  science,  are  many  such  apparent 
truisms.  Dr.  Coo|>er,  in  shewing  tlie  importance  of  the  study, 
has  exhibited  a  formidable  catalogue  of  false  maxims  ‘  heretofore, 
‘  and  even  at  this  day,  adopted  as  true,  and  acted  on  as  benefi- 
‘  cial.’  A  few  of  the  propxisitions  which,  as  being  contrary  to 
his  opinions,  he  would  explode  as  ‘  dangerous  fallacies ',  we  should 
take  the  lilKTty  of  retaining,  as  deserving  of  less  summary  treat¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 


concurring  with  this  stern  Republican  in  denouncing  as  obsolete 
prejudices.  We  shall  transcribe  a  few  specimens,  as  serving  to 
illustrate  the  sort  of  opinions  which  it  is  the  object  of  political 
science  to  rectify. 


*  That  wealth  consists  in  money  or  coin. 

'  That  w'hat  one  nation  gains  by  commerce  or  manufactures, 
another  loses. 


‘  Tliat  national  sujwriority  depends  on  successfully  repressing  the 
industry,  and  im{M)vcrishing  the  resources  of  other  nations. 

‘  That  it  is  better  to  make  at  home  every  thing  we  want,  rather 
than  m'rmit  other  nations  to  profit  by  selling  to  us. 

‘  That  national  prosperity  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  balance  of  trade, 
as  rqircsentetl  by  custom-house  entries. 

‘  That  a  countr}-  may  be  enrichetl  by  compelling  the  people  to  pur¬ 
chase  during  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  inferior  commodities  at  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices. 

*  That  population  is  always,  and  by  all  means,  to  be  encouraged. 

'  That  nigh  taxes  are  not  injurious,  because  they  urge  to  great  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  and  when  spent  at  home,  they  foster  industry  of  all  kinds. 
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*  That  national  splendour  is  a  sure  sign  of  national  wealth  and  na¬ 
tional  happiness. 

*  That  the  prosperity  and  increasing  riches  of  a  handful  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  the  same  thing  with  national  prosperity ;  and  that  the 
grtmt  mass  of  the  |)eople,  the  consumers,  are  as  nothing  in  the  scale. 

*  That  we  should  make  laws  to  increase  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
great  capitalists,  and  to  put  more  completely  under  their  subjection 
the  ]KH>r  who  work  for  them  :  that  is,  we  oiignt  so  to  frame  our  na¬ 
tional  system,  as  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer/ 

Cooper,  pp.  22—24. 

These  and  other  similar  maxims,  although  they  may  not  all 
have  been  distinctly  enunciated  as  axioms  of  political  science^ 
have  been  both  urged  in  substance,  and  acted  upon  for  ages,  in 
every  civilized  country  of  Europe.  If  political  jjconomy  be  a 
new  science,  it  is  an  old  craft.  There  has  always  been  afloat, 
abundance  of  unwritten  theory  respecting  all  the  matters  of  trade, 
government,  and  national  |>olicy  to  whicn  it  relates  ;  and  our  new 
Knowledge  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  fatal  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  have  led  to  more  accurate  investigation.  True  sci¬ 
ence  is  but  the  register  of  observation. 

It  is  a  wise  remark  of  Rousseau,  cited  in  the  invaluable  little 
tract  on  the  Rights  of  Industry,  that  ^  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
‘  philosophy  to  observe  what  is  seen  every  day.' 

‘  To  no  branch  of  human  knowdedge  can  this  remark  be  more  fully 
applied,  than  to  that  which  relates  to  the  commonest  thin^  in  the 
world  ;  namely,  the  Wants  of  Man,  and  the  Means  of  satisfying  them. 
...  It  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  even  those  who  1^  **  a 
great  deal  of  ])hilosophy  **  first  began  to  apply  themselves  “  to  observe 
what  is  seen  every  day  exercising,  in  the  course  of  human  industry, 
tlie  greatest  influence  on  the  condition  and  character  of  individuals 
and  nations.  The  properties  of  light  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  long  iR'fore  men  were  agri*ed  upon  the  circumstances  which 
determine  the  production  of  a  loaf  of  bread ;  and  the  return  of  a  co¬ 
met  after  an  interval  of  seventy-six  years,  was  pretty  accurately  fore¬ 
told  by  Dr.  Halley,  w'hen  legislators  were  in  almost  complete  ignorance 
of  the  principle  which  n^gularly  brought  as  many  cabbages  to  Covent 
Gordeu  as  there  w'erc  purchasers  to  demand  them.' 

Rights  of  Industry,  pp.  5,  6. 

But  this  principle,  that  supply  will  ultimately  be  regulated  by 
the  demand,  which  now^  ranks  among  the  fundamental  axioms  of 
the  science,  is  one  which  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at,  or  to  establish,  by  any  d  priori  or  abstract  reasoning. 
Ex})ericnce  and  observation  have  established  the  fact,  which  was 
constantly  iK'forc  the  eyes  of  all  who  had  any  concern  in  such 
transactions ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  Philosophy  has 
learned  to  observe,  instead  of  prescribing  laws  of  her  own  de¬ 
vising. 
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The  importance  of  cultivating  any  branch  of  knowledge  is,  in 
a  great  depn^cc,  pro]>ortioned  to  the  positive  mass  of  ignorance  and 
error  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  displace.  ‘  I  wish  for 
‘  my  own  j)art,'*  says  Dr.  Whately,  ‘  that  there  were  no  such  thing 
‘  as  Political  Economy,' — he  means,  no  occasion  for  such  a  thing, 
no  necessity  for  directing  our  attention  to  the  study  itself.  And 
he  thus  explains  himself 

*  If  men  had  always  l>oen  secured  in  person  and  property*  and  left 
at  full  lilicrty  to  employ  both  as  they  saw  fit ;  and  haa  merely  been 
precluded  from  unjust  interference  with  each  other ; — ^liad  the  most 

!)erfect  freedom  of  intercourse  between  all  mankind  been  always  al- 
owed  ; — had  there  never  lieen  any  wars,  nor  (which  in  that  case  would 
c:isily  have  lM*en  avt)ided)  any  taxation  ; — then,  though  every  exchange 
that  took  place  w<»uld  have  been  one  of  the  phenomena  of  which  Po- 
litind  Kconoiny  takes  c<»gnizaiitv,  all  would  have  pniceeded  so  snuKithly, 
that  prtdmbly  no  attention  would  ever  have  l>een  called  to  the  subject. 
The  transactions  of  society  would  have  lieen  like  the  play  of  the  lungs, 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  the  circulation  of  blotxl  in,a  beultny 
])ersoii,  who  scarcely  knows  that  these  functions  exist.*  pp.  92,  93. 

This  is  very  much  like  saying,  that,  if  man  had  not  fallen,  had 
there  existed  in  his  Imsom  no  had  passions  to  generate  wars,  in¬ 
justice,  fraud,  and  violence,  there  would  have  l)ecn  required  no 
legislation,  no  government.  I^awyers  and  kings,  as  well  as  poli¬ 
tical  economists  and  divines,  might  then  have  been  dispensed  with. 
So  says  Thomas  Paine.  ‘  Society  is  produced  by  our  wants,  and 
‘  government  by  our  wickedness  :  the  former  promotes  our  ha|>- 
*  piness  re///,  by  uniting  our  attections ;  the  latter  wc/jyi- 

‘  f/re///,  by  restraining  our  vices.  Society  in  every  state  is  a 
*  blessing ;  but  government,  even  in  its  best  state,  is  but  a  ne- 
‘  ccssary  evil.  (Tovernment,  like  dress,  is  the  badge  of  lost  in- 
‘  noccnce :  the  ])alaces  of  kings  arc  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
‘  bowers  of  paradise.  For,  were  the  impulses  of  conscience  clear, 
*  uniform,  and  irresistibly  olieyetl,  man  would  need  no  other  law- 
*  giver ;  but,  that  not  iK'ing  the  case,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  sur- 
‘  render  up  a  part  of  liis  pro|>erty,  to  furnish  means  for  the  pro- 
*  tection  of  the  rest.'  The  pur^wse  which  dictated  these  similar 
representations,  was  as  opposite  as  the  characters  of  the  writers. 
Dr.  Whately  means  to  make  a  concession  to  those  who  depreciate 
Political  Economy,  for  the  puqxisc  of  combating  with  the  greater 
advantage  their  unreasonable  prejudices,  by  shewing  that  they 
might  as  well  quarrel  with  anatomical  science  and  the  mcilical  art, 
which  would  have  had  no  existence  but  for  disease.  The  Author 
of  ‘  Common  Sense’  is  endeavouring  to  draw  his  reader  into  a 
concession  that  may  render  him  the  more  easily  beguiled  and  en¬ 
tangled  by  the  sophisms  it  is  designed  to  introduce.  Put,  al¬ 
though  tUjis  opposite  in  their  spirit,  both  sUtements  imply  nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  less  than  this  ;  that,  in  a  condition  of  society  al- 
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together  different  from  what  has  ever  existed  in  this  world,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  restraints  of  Law  or  for  the  science 
of  (jovernment.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  possibly,  there  might 
l)c  no  such  thing  as  property,  no  such  transaction  as  an  exchange 
of  the  products  of  labour.  Otherwise,  the  subject  matter  of  po¬ 
litical  economy,  which  is  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
social  phenomena,  would  still  nave  existed  and  have  deserved  at¬ 
tention  ;  just  as  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  system 
would  have  claimed  admiration,  had  there  l)een  no  disease.  This, 
the  learnetl  Prelate  would  readily  admit ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  pas¬ 
sage,  he  expresses  his  opinion,  that,  ‘  if  the  time  should  ever  ar- 
‘  rive,  when  the  structure  of  human  society,  and  all  the  phenomena 
^  connected  with  it,  shall  be  as  well  understood  as  Anatomy  and 
‘  Physiology,  it  will  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  even  more  striking 
‘  marks  of  Divine  Wisdom.' 

To  wish,  then,  that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy,  would  be  to  wish  that  the  most  entire  ignorance  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  true  principles  by  wh^^h  the  interchanM  of 
commerce,  the  combinations  of  industry,  the  division  of  labour, 
should  be  regulated,  so  as  to  promote  individual  or  national  wel¬ 
fare  ;  or  else,  to  wish  that  all  these  were  known  intuitively,  in¬ 
stinctively,  and  that  human  society  exhibited  the  unerring  ope¬ 
ration  of  such  laws  as  govern  the  republic  of  the  ants  or  the 
monarchy  of  the  bees.  But  the  wish  is  vain.  We  have  only  to 
choose  l)ctwccn  political  economy  and  political  disorder — between 
knowledge  and  ignorance.  We  are  at  present  in  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  position  of  being  about  half  way  between  both  ;  and  from 
this  half-knowledge,  leading  to  erroneous  views  and  erroneous 
treatment,  has  accrued  the  aggravation  of  many  evils  which  it 
was  sought  to  cure.  Hut  to  impute  to  Science,  the  evils  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  want  of  it,  is  a  very  absurd,  though  a  very  com¬ 
mon  mistake. 

Bonaparte  was  a  great  enemy  to  Political  Economy  :  *  he  de- 
‘  tested  the  name,'  says  Dr.  Whately ;  and  his  hatred  cost  him 
dear. 

‘  When  he  endeavoured  by  all  possible  means  to  destroy  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Continent  with  this  country, — means  which  brought  on 
ultimately  the  war  which  ended  in  his  overthrow, — there  is  no  doubt 
he  Iwlievcd  himself  to  be  not  only  injuring  us,  but  consulting  the  best 
interests  of  his  own  dominions.  Indeetl,  the  two  ideas  were  with  him 
inseparable ;  for,  all  that  he  had  himself  acquired  having  been  at  the 
expense  of  others,  he  could  not  understand  how  we  could  gain  except 
by  their  loss.  Yet,  all  the  while,  he  vmn  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
Political  Economy,  if  an  empire  w^ere  of  granite,  would  crumble  it  to 
pieces.  That  erroneous  Political  Economy  may  do  so,  he  evinced  by 
the  experiment  he  himself  tried :  but  to  the  last,  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  been  in  fact  practising  such  a  system— had  been  prac- 
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tifung  political  economy,  in  the  same  sense  in  which .  a  man  is  said  to 
be  practising  medicine,  unskilfully,  who  through  ignorance  prescribes 
to  his  patient  a  poisonous  dose/  pp.  96,  97* 

The  most  difticult  questions  in  Political  Economy,  the  learned 
Prelate  remarks,  are  every  day  discussed  among  us,  with  unhe¬ 
sitating  confidence,  not  merely  by  empty  pretenders  to  Science, 
but  hy  ]K’r8ons  avowedly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  boasting  of 
their  contempt  for  knowledge  ;  ‘  persons  neither  having,  nor  pre- 
‘  tending  to  nave,  nor  wishing  for,  any  fixed  principles  hy  which 
‘  to  regidate  their  judgement  on  each  jK)int. 

'  Questions  concerning  taxation,  tithes,  the  national  debt,  the  poor- 
hiw*s~the  w'ages  which  lalwurers  earn,  or  ought  to  earn, — the  compara¬ 
tive  advantages  of  different  modes  of  charity,  and  numberless  others 
ladonging  to  Politicid  Economy, — and  many  of  them  among  the  most 
difficult,  and  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion, — are 
debuted  pt'qH'tually,  not  merely  at  public  meetings,  but  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  and  decisions  of  them  Iwldly  pronounced,  by  many 
who  utterlv  disclaim  having  turned  their  attention  to  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy.  Tfie  right  management  of  public  affairs  in  respect  of  these 
and  such  like  |K>ints,  is  commonly  acknowledged  to  call  for  men  of 
both  powerful  and  well  cultivated  mind ;  and  yet,  if  every  man  of 
common  sense  is  com|K'tent  to  form  an  opinion,  at  the  first  glance,  on 
such  points,  without  either  haring  made  them  the  subject  of  regular 
study,  or  conceiving  that  any  such  is  requisite,  it  would  follow  that 
the  art  of  government  (as  fur  at  least  os  regards  that  extensive  and 
multifarious  department  of  it,  pertaining  to  National  Wealth)  must 
be  the  easiest  of  all  arts  ; — easier  than  even  the  common  handicraft 
trades,  in  which  no  one  will  knowingly  employ  a  man  who  has  not 
l)een  regularly  taught.  And  the  remark  of  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern 
to  his  son,  Qu.iin  parva  sapientia  regitur  mnndus,'’  must  lie  under¬ 
stood  to  apply  not  only  to  what  is,  but  to  w'hat  ought  to  be,  the  state 
of  things. 

•  Many  of  you  probably  have  met  w'ith  the  story  of  some  gentleman, 
(I  suppose  it  is  usually  fathered  on  a  native  of  a  neighbouring  island,) 
who,  on  l)oing  asked  whether  he  could  play  on  the  violin,  made  an- 
swTr,  that  he  really  did  not  know'  whether  he  could  or  not,  because  he 
had  never  tried.  There  is  at  least  more  modesty  in  this  expression  of 
doubt,  than  those  shew,  who,  having  never  tried  to  learn  the  very  ru¬ 
diments  of  Political  Economy,  arc  yet  quite  sure  of  their  competence 
to  discuss  its  most  diflicult  questions. 

‘  You  may  iK'rhaps  wonder  how  it  is,  that  men  should  conceal  from 
themst'lves  anil  from  each  other  so  glaring  an  absurdity.  I  believe  it 
is  generally  in  this  way :  they  profess  and  intend  to  keep  clear  of  all 
questions  of  Political  Economy  ;  and  imagine  themselves  to  have  done 
so,  by  having  kept  clear  of  the  names.  The  subjects  w'hich  constitute 
the  pnq>er  and  sole  province  of  the  science,  they  do  not  scruple  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  extemporaneous  discussion,  provided  they  but  avoid  tnc  title  by 
which  that  sucnce  is  commonly  designated.*  pp.  84—86. 
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How  much  the  nation  has  suffered  from  this  presumptuous, 
unteachahle  ignorance  in  those  depositaries  of  the  collective  wis. 
dom  who  glory  in  being  of  the  old  school,  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove,  but  dillicult  to  calculate.  These  old-school  politicians 
nave  never  discovered,  however,  any  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
the  theories  of  the  new  school  economists,  when  they  fell  in  with 
their  own  interests.  When  Mr.  Ricardo  demonstrated^  that  rent 
is  no  component  part  of  price,  liecause  the  market-price  of  grain 
produced  from  high-rented,  good  land,  and  from  low-rented,  inferior 
land,  is  the  same,  the  precious  fallacy  was  welcomed  as  the  de¬ 
cision  of  an  oracle.  Yet,  by  the  same  reasoning  it  might  be 
proved,  that  profits  are  not  a  component  part  of  price  ;  since  the 
price  of  corn  is  the  same  in  the  market,  whether  produced  from 
land  that  yields  a  profit  to  the  farmer,  or  from  land  on  which  all 
the  i)rofits  of  cultivation  are  absorbed  by  the  expenses.  And  if 
neither  rent  nor  profits  determine  price,  neither,  according  to  Mr. 
ArCulloch,  do  wages ;  for,  in  his  examination  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  being  askod  whether  he  considered 
that,  when  wages  rise,  the  price  of  commodities  will  increase,  he 
replied :  M  do  not  think  that  a  real  rise  of  wages  has  any  effect 
‘  whatever,  or  but  a  very  imperceptible  one,  on  the  price  of  com- 
‘  moditics.’  What  is  it  then,  the  learned  Philosopher  was  asked, 
that  does  affect  prices  ?  Answer  ;  ‘  An  increase  or  diminution  of 
‘  the  (quantity  oi  labour  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  com- 
*'  modity.’’  How  admirably  this  explains  the  fact,  that  the  im¬ 
mense  saving  of  agricultural  labour  by  means  of  machinery,  and 
the  improvecl  husbandry  of  large  farms,  of  which  we  heard  so 
much  thirty  years  ago,  was  coeval  with  the  reign  of  high  prices 
and  high  profits  too  ! 

It  is  far  from  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  attempt 
an  enumeration,  much  less  any  discussion  of  the  various  questions 
which  divide  the  old  and  mcKlern  schools.  Our  object  is,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  sovereign  and  urgent  necessity  of  acquiring  right  views 
and  clear  o])inions  u|K)n  matters  of  universal  and  every  day  in¬ 
terest.  We  wish  that  the  compliment  paid  to  us  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Professor  were  better  founded.  ‘  In  England  and  Scot- 
‘  land  says  Dr.  Cooper,  ‘  no  well  informed  gentleman  is  per- 
^  milled  to  be  ignorant  of  the  labours  of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus, 
‘  and  Ricardo,  any  more  than  of  Shakspearc,  Milton,  or  Pope.’ 
In  his  profound  admiration  of  the  discoveries  of  Ricardo  and 
Malthus,  we  must  profess  that  we  do  not  sympathize.  Their  writ¬ 
ings  have  tended  to  lead  the  public  far  away  from  the  true  path 
of  inejuiry,  and  to  convert  a  science  resting  on  observation,  historic 
fact,  and  practical  evidence,  into  a  scholastic  debate  respecting 
the  mere  technicalities  of  expression,  or  a  hideous  chain  of  para¬ 
doxes  at  apparent  war  with  religion  and  humanity. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  little  ground  has  been  afforded  for  the  cx- 
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|>ectation9  that  the  science  of  political  economy  will  be  greatly 
advanced  by  University  professorships.  Much  good  may  accrue 
from  them,  however,  indirectly,  by  their  having  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
pelling  the  prejudices  against  the  study  prevailing  among  those 
who  are  destined  to  become  the  territorial  proprietors  and  legis¬ 
lators  of  the  country  ;  prejudices  partly  arising  from  the  notion 
that  its  conclusions  are  hostile  to  the  truths  of  religion,  partly 
from  the  dry,  repulsively  abstruse,  and  apparently  uncertain  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  study.  It  was  with  a  view  to  combat*  these  pre¬ 
judices,  and  to  remove  the  erroneous  impressions  in  which  they 
have  their  origin,  that  Dr.  Whately  was  induced  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Oxford  Professorship,  recently  founded  by 
the  munilicence  of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  who  has  by  this  en- 
lighteneil  application  of  his  wealth,  entitled  himself  to  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  hi8  country.  ‘  lly  acce])ting  the  endowment  of  a  Pro- 
‘  fessorship  of  Political  Kconomy,  the  University,’  Dr.  AVhately 
remarks,  ‘  may  lie  regarded  as  having  borne  her  public  testimony 
‘  against  the  existing  prejudice ;  and  as  having  thus  rendered  an 
‘  important  service  to  the  public,  independently  of  the  direct  he- 
‘  nclits  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  the  science.’ 

‘  1  trust/  adds  the  Iwirned  Prolate,  ‘  that  before  many  years  shall 
have  elapsed,  the  views  of  the  University  in  accepting,  and  of  her  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  Ilenefactor  in  founding,  the  Professorship,  will  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  rt*idiztHl ; — that  idle  prejudices  against  the  science 
will  be  done  away  by  a  distinct  view  of  its  real  character ; — and  that 
there  will  be  no  one  who  will  not  l)c  ashamed  of  employing,  much 
more  of  delilK*rately  recommending,  (ns  some  have  ventured  to  do,)  un¬ 
defined  language,  and  a  hs)se  style  of  reasoning,  in  a  subject  in  which 
the  m<»8t  careful  accuracy  of  expression  is  most  esj>ccially  cjilled  for. 
The  time  is  not,  I  trust,  far  distant,  when  it  will  hi*  regarded  as  dis¬ 
creditable,  not  to  hnvt»  regularly  studied  those  subjects,  rt^specting 
w’hich,  even  now,  every  one  is  exjK'cttHl  to  feel  an  interest — nuwt  arc 
ready  to  adopt  opinions — and  many  arc  called  on  to  form  practical  de¬ 
cisions.*  pp.  ix — xi. 

lly  undertaking  the  novel  duties  of  this  not  very^  inviting  ap¬ 
pointment,  Dr.  Whately,  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Senior,  (the 
first  professor  on  Mr.  Drummond’s  foundation,  and  now  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  King’s  College,)  have  honourably 
evinced  their  public  spirit  and  their  ardent  desire  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  liberal  knowledge.  Mr.  Senior  commenced  his 
labours  with  two  lectures  (delivered  in  Easter  Term,  1828)  on 
the  subject  of  Population  ;  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  his 
object,  to  vindicate  the  political  mathematics  of  Malthus  from  the 
practical  conclusions  to  which  his  principles  lead,  by  means  of 
some  ingenious  distinctions,  which  he  afterwards  admits,  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mr.  Malthus  himself,  to  be  in  great  measure  ver¬ 
bal.  After  having  shewn  a  disposition  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
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East  India  College  Professor^  he  seems  to  lose  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  and  to  succumb  under  his  authority.  The  next  year, 
Mr.  Senior  delivered  three  lectures  ‘  on  the  cost  of  obtaining 
^  money,  and  on  some  effects  of  private  and  Government  paper 
‘  money,’ — a  topic  not  very  happily  ailapteil  to  a  university 
audience.  In  Easter  Term,  1830,  he  chose  for  his  subject,  ‘  The 
‘  Hate  of  Wages and  the  three  lectures  were  published,  with  a 
preface  ^  on  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  present  Distresses.’ 
These  lectures  arc  characterized  by  little  originality,  and  certainly 
throw  no  very  strong  light  upon  the  main  question :  they  exhibit, 
in  fact,  a  perplexity  arising  from  the  very  modesty  of  the  Author. 
^Ir,  Mai  thus,  in  apologizing  for  venturing  to  controvert  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Mr.  Ricardo’s  principles,  exjircsses  a  feeling  of  defer¬ 
ence  similar  to  what,  we  cannot  but  think,  must  have  hampered 
Mr.  Senior.  ‘  I  have  so  very  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Ricardo’s 
talents  as  a  |K)litical  economist,’  he  says,  ^  and  so  entire  a  con- 
‘  viction  of  his  perfect  sincerity  and  love  of  truth,  that  I  frankly 
^  own,  I  have  sometimes  felt  almost  staggered  by  his  authority, 

‘  while  I  have  remained  unconvinced  by  his  reasonings.  I  have 
‘  thought  that  I  must  unaccountably  have  overlooked  some  essen- 
*  tial  point,  cither  in  my  own  view  of  the  subject,  or  in  his.’  This 
kind  of  doubt  is  both  creditable  and  saluUrj”  to  one  who  is  but 
feeling  his  way  into  an  intricate  inquiry  which  is  as  yet  new  to 
him.  The  thoughts  flow  clearer  from  having  met  with  such  ob¬ 
structions  in  their  channel.  But  a  man  must  throw  aside  the 
trammels  of  pupillage,  before  he  can  with  advantage  become  a 
teacher.  The  greatest  service,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Malthus  has 
rendered  to  the  science,  is  by  his  confutation  of  those  very  reason¬ 
ings  by  which  he  was  staggered.  Mr.  Senior  is  evidently  far 
from  being  reconciled  to  many  of  the  tenets  of  the  school  to  which 
he  has  attached  himself ;  for  he  is  disposetl  to  reject  some  of  the 
very  conclusions  which  naturally  and  logically  flow  from  the 
theories  he  has  adopted.  But,  as  has  been  remarked  by  an  Ame¬ 
rican  Reviewer,  who  has  examined  his  Lectures  with  much  acute¬ 
ness,  ‘  while  he  rejects  the  conclusion  out  of  deference  to  facts,  he 
‘  retains  the  premises  from  respect  to  authority.’ 

Dr.  Whately  adopted  a  safer,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
useful  course,  by  commencing  his  labours  in  this  new  field  with 
lectures  of  a  character  avowedly  and  strictly  introductory.  These 
lectures  are  eight  in  number.  The  first  four  are  occupied  with  a 
vindication  of  the  science,  and  an  exposure  of  the  mistakes  and 
prejudices  prevailing  with  regard  to  its  nature  and  tendency.  In 
the  fourth  lecture,  its  connexion  with  Natural  Theology  is  briefly 
adverted  to,  as  affording  illustration  of  the  Divine  wisdom  dis¬ 
played  in  the  provisions  for  the  existence,  the  well-being,  and  the 
proCTcss  of  Society.  And  here,  the  learned  Lecturer,  not  unfor- 
gctful  of  his  higher  character  as  a  religious  teacher,  takes  occosioa 
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to  advert  to  the  grand  and  overwhelming  diflficulty  which  crosses, 
in  some  direction  or  other,  every  branch  of  human  inquiry,  how 
devious  soever  from  what  may  seem  its  native  region,  and  to  which 
many  would  wish  to  confine  it.  It  meets  us  alike  in  physical 
science,  in  intellectual  philosophy,  in  economical,  and  in  metaphy¬ 
sical  inquiries.  Now  it  assumes  the  shape  of  physical  evil,  of 
disease,  al)erration,  and  suffering ;  now  that  of  moral  disorder, 
depravinl  tendency,  or  degraded  nature.  It  is  like  a  fissure  run- 
ninj5  deep  througfi  successive  strata,  and  evidently  distinct  from 
their  natural  formation ; — a  rent  pnxluced  by  some  awful  con¬ 
vulsion,  but  extending  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  social 
system. 

‘  In  every  part  of  the  universe/  remarks  Dr.  Whatcly,  '  we  sec 
marks  of  wise  and  l)enevolent  design  ;  and  yet,  we  see  in  many  instances 
nppan*nt  frustrations  of  this  design  ;  we  sec  the  prcHluctiveness  of  the 
♦mrth  interrupted  by  unfavourable  siMisons, — the  structure  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  frame  enfet^bleJ,  and  its  functions  impaired,  by  disease, — and  vast 
multitudes  of  living  beings  exj)osed,  from  various  causes,  to  sutFeriiig 
and  to  premature  destruction.  In  the  mond  and  political  w'orld,  wars 
and  civil  dissention, — tyrannical  governments,  unwise  laws,  and  all 
evils  of  this  class,  corresixind  to  the  inundations,  the  droughts,  the  tor¬ 
nados,  and  the  earthquaKes  of  the  natural  world.  We  cannot  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  either  ; — w'c  cannot,  in  short,  explain  the  great 
dithculty,  which,  in  projM)rtion  as  we  reflect  attentively,  we  shall  more 
and  more  p<*rceive  to  be  the  only  difliculty  in  theology,  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  Universe. 

'  But  two  things  we  can  accomplish  ;  which  arc  verj'  important,  and 
which  are  prolmbly  all  that  our  present  faculties  and  extent  of  know¬ 
ledge  can  attain  to.  One  is,  to  |MTceive  cKnirly,  that  the  difficulty  in 
question  is  of  no  unequal  pressure,  but  bears  equally  heavy  on  Deism  and 
on  Christianity,  and  on  various  different  interpretations  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  scheme ;  and  consequently  can  furnish  no  valid  objection  to  any 
one  scheme  of  religion  in  particular.  Another  point  which  is  attain¬ 
able  is,  to  ]>erceive,  amidst  all  the  admixture  of  evil,  and  all  the  seem¬ 
ing  disorder  of  conflicting  agencies,  a  general  tendency  nevertheless 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  wise  and  beneficent  designs.* 

pp.  114~llG. 

In  the  ensuing  lecture.  Dr.  Whatcly  examines  the  hypothesis 
which  supjwscs  mankind  to  have  emerged  from  barbarism,  and 
gradually  to  have  raiseil  themselves  to  the  higher  stages  of  civi¬ 
lisation  ;  and  he  shews,  that  all  the  historical  evidence  of  which  a 
negative  position  is  susceptible,  is  against  the  supimsition,  putting 
aside  the  testimony  of  i^ripture.  No  savage  tril>e  appears  ever 
to  have  risen  into  civilization,  except  through  the  aid  of  others 
who  were  civilized ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that 
all  savages  must  originally  have  degenerated  from  a  more  civi¬ 
lized  state  of  existence.  The  true  origin  of  civilization,  then, 
must  have  been  Divine  iustructiou.  Not  that  a  knowledge  of  all 
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the  arts  of  life  was  divinely  communicated  to  the  first  race  of 
mankind ;  but  the  state  in  which  they  were  placed,  was  such  as 
at  once  enableil  and  incited  them  to  commence  and  continue  a 
course  of  advancement,  and  was  therefore  far  removed  from  what 
is  called  a  state  of  nature,  that  is,  the  unnatural,  denaturalised 
state  of  barbarism.  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  sanc¬ 
tioned  as  much  by  historical  fact  as  by  Scripture,  it  is  uniformly 
found,  that  society  must  have  been  brought  up  to  a  certain  start- 
ing-|H)int  of  civilization,  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  first  gene¬ 
ration  of  mankind  appears  to  have  been  placed,  before  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  advancement  comes  into  operation.  But,  that  point 
being  attained,  *  the  causes  which  tend  to  the  gradual  increase  of 
‘  wealth  in  q  ratio  even  greater  than  the  increase  of  population^ 

‘  and  to  the  growth  of  all  that  we  call  by  the  collective  name 
‘  CU*ilizationy  arc  thenceforward  at  work  ;  with  more  or  less  ccr- 
‘  tainty  and  rapidity,  according  as  the  obstacles  arc  less  or  more 
^  powerful ;  and  no  boundary  to  the  efforts  of  these  causes  seems 
‘  assignable.’ 

In  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Lectures,  the  Author  traces  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  from  what  may  be  viewed  as  the  primitive 
condition  of  society ;  rude,  but  not  barbarous ;  in  possession  of 
the  simplest  and  most  essential  arts,  a  certain  dc^ee  of  division 
of  labour,  and  a  recognition  and  tolerable  security  of  property, 
lie  shews  how  diversity  of  production,  arising  from  the  division 
of  labour,  would  lead  to  more  and  more  frequent  exchanges  ;  till 
barter  would  naturally  be  superseded  by  the  employment  of  the  sign 
and  pledge  of  comm^ities  ;  that  is,  money.  He  next  examines 
how  far  the  progress  of  society  in  wealth,  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  are  in  themselves  favourable  to  moral  improvement, 
or  the  reverse.  ‘  The  presumptions,’  it  is  remarked,  ‘  are  on  the 
‘  affirmative  side.’ 

'  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  one  antecedent  presumption,  from 
what  w'e  know  of  the  divine  dispensations,  both  natural  and  superna¬ 
tural.  I  am  aivare,  what  caution  is  called  for  in  any  attempt  to  reason 
a  priori  from  our  notions  of  the  character  and  designs  of  tne  Supreme 
Being.  But  in  this  case  there  is  a  clear  analogy  before  us.  We  know 
that  God  placed  the  Human  Species  in  such  a  situation,  and  endued 
them  with  such  faculties  and  propensities,  as  would  infallibly  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  Society  in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  life  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  either  creating  Man  a  different  kind  of  Being,  or  leaving  him 
in  that  wild  and  uninstructed  state,  from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
could  never  have  emerged.  Now  if  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
advancement  be  a  continual  progress  from  bad  to  worse, — if  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth,  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers,  tend, 
not  to  the  improvement,  but  rather  to  the  depravation,  of  the  moral 
character, — we  may  safely  pronounce  this  to  be  at  variance  with  all 
analogy ; — a  complete  reversal  of  every  other  appointment  that  we  see 
throughout  creation.  And  it  ia  completely  at  variance  with  the  re- 
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vcali'd  will  of  Goil.  For,  the  great  iin|K‘di meats  to  the  progress  I  am 
spi^aklng  of,  are,  war  uml  (lisseiition  of  every  kind,  insiHrurity  of  pro¬ 
perty,  iiuloletiee  and  neglect  of  provitling  for  onrM*lves,  and  for  those 
dej)endent  on  us.  Now  (tmi  has  forbidden  Man  to  kill,  and  to  steal ; 
He  has  inculcated  on  him  gentleness,  honesty,  submission  to  lawful 
authority,  and  industry  in  providing  for  his  own  household  :  if,  there-* 
fore,  the  advancement  in  national  wealth,  which  is  found  to  Ik*,  by  the 
np|>ointment  of  Providence,  the  result  of  obedience  to  these  precepts 
— if,  I  say,  this  advancement  naturally  tends  to  counteract  tnat  im¬ 
provement  of  the  moral  character,  which  the  same  (ickI  has  pointed 
out  to  us  as  the  great  business  of  this  life,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  lie  has  given  contradictory  commands; — that  He  has 
directed  us  to  pursue  a  course  of  action,  which  leads  to  an  end  the 
very  op]H>site  of  what  we  are  re(juired  to  aim  at.  • 

‘  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  obsi*rved,  that,  as  the  tendencies  to¬ 
wards  selfishness  and  rapacity — cruelty — di^ceit — sensuality  —  and  all 
other  vices,  exist  in  all  mankind  in  every  state  t>f  society ;  so,  the 
counteracting  and  restraining  |)rinciples,  of  Prudence,  IMorality,  and 
Iltdigion,  will  have  the  less  or  the  more  sway,  (speaking  generally, 
and  taking  a  s(K’iety  in  the  mass,)  according  ns  each  community  is  less 
or  more  advanced  from  a  state  of  rude  and  barbarian  ignorance.  Sa- 
vagt»s,  it  should  he  remembered,  and  all  men  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
pn»ach  the  condition  of  sjivages,  are  men  in  respect  of  their  passions, 
while,  in  intellect,  they  an'  children.  Those  who  sjicak  of  a  state  of 
nature,  i.  e.  of  uncultivated  nature,  as  one  of  pure  and  virtuous  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  regard  vice  as  something  introduced,  imported,  and  arti¬ 
ficial,  are  ignorant  of  what  tliey  might  learn  from  observation,  and 
even  from  consci<nisness,  as  well  as  fnnn  Scripture — the  corruption  of 
human  nature.  The  actual  existence  of  this — the  pnmeness,  i.  e.  of 
Man  to  let  the  baser  )>ropensities  bear  rule  over  lleason  and  Con¬ 
science,  and  to  misdirect  his  conduct  accordingly — this  corruption,  or 
original-sin,  or  frailty,  or  sinfulness,  or  whatever  name  it  may  be  called 
by,  is,  I  s;iy,  in  respect  of  its  actual  existence,  not  a  matter  of  Uevc- 
lation,  (any  more  than  that  the  sun  gives  light  by  day,)  but  of  cxjk*- 
rienct'.  M’hat  Hevelatiini  does  teach  us,  is,  that  it  is  not  to  lie  ac¬ 
counted  for  merely  by  luul  education,  unwise  laws,  excess  of  artificial 
refinement,  or  any  such  cause,  but  arises  fn>m  something  inherent  in 
the  human  breast  ;  inasmuch  ns  we  have  iH'fore  us  the  recorded  case 
of  tlmse  who  fell  from  a  state  of  inn<KX'nce,  when  none  of  those  other 
causes  existed.*  pp.  IJH — IHd. 

After  adducing  some  further  considerations  in  support  of  tliis 
cheering  iH'lief,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  advancement  in  national 
proR]>enty  must  l>e  favourable  to  moral  improvement,  and  pointing 
out  tlic  causes  which  have  led  to  the  o]>positc  opinion  ;  the  Author 
sums  up  his  argument  in  the  conclusion,  that  ^  as  the  Most  High 
‘  has  evidently  formed  society  with  a  tendency  to  advancement  in 
‘  national  wealth,  so  He  has  designed  and  fittetl  us  to  advance,  by 
‘  means  of  that,  in  virtue,  and  true  wisdom,  and  happiness.’  Such 
is  the  appariMU  design  of  a  lK>untiful  Providence, — although,  hither- 
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to,  no  nation  lias  ])ro])crly  and  adequawly  availed  itself  of  the  ad- 
vanta^s  Mliieh  increased  and  increasing  national  wealtli  holds 
out  in  resj)ect  of  moral  advancement.  Some  remarks  ‘on  the 
‘  diflicuUies  and  dangers  most  peculiar  to  a  wealthy  community, 

‘  and  on  the  faults  which  its  meml)er8  are  most'  apt  to  commit,  in 
‘  not  rightly  availing  themselves  of  its  peculiar  advantages, — in 
‘  not  rightly  estimating  those  duties,  and  guarding  against  those 
‘  dangers  which  are  cs|)ecially  connected  with  such  a  state  of 
‘  things,' — form  the  subject  of  the  concluding  lecture. 

Many  are  the  circumstances  incident  to  a  wealthy  community, 
which  may  lessen  or  counteract  the  favourable  results  of  national 
])rosperity  in  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  society.  Among 
tlicse,  Dr.  Whately  enumerates,  unwise  laws, —  such  as  game- 
laws,  and  laws  whose  object  is  the  exclusion  of  foreign  productions 
for  the  supj)oscd  benefit  of  domestic  industry ;  the  tendency  of 
such  enactments  being  ‘  to  arm  against  the  laws  large  bodies  of 
‘  persons  not,  in  the  outset,  destitute  of  all  moral  principle,  but 
‘  wliose  mode  of  life  is  a  lit  training  to  make  them  become  so, — 

‘  namely  ]>oachers  and  smugglers.'  Slavery,  war,  a  corrupt  religion, 
a  defective  state  of  criminal  law',  are  also  briefly  noticed  among 
the  active  causes  of  demoralization  ;  and  also,  an  excessive  ine- 
(|uality  in  tlie  distribution  of  wealth.  ‘  If  a  large  proportion  of 
‘  tlie  wealth  of  a  community  consist  of  the  enormous  and  over- 
‘  grown  fortunes  of  a  few,  that  community  has  by  no  means  such  pro- 
‘  mising  ])ros^>ects  in  respect  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
‘  ment  of  the  rest  of  the  peo))le,  or  even  of  the  jiossessors  of  those 
‘  fortunes,  w  ith  one  that  en  joys  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealth.’  Here, 
the  question  may  suggest  itself,  Ilow  far  is  such  excessive  inequality 
tlie  natural  and  certain  concomitant  of  an  advanced  stage  of 
national  prosperity  ?  and  if  not,  to  what  errors  in  legislation 
is  the  evil  attributable  ?  A  satisfactory  solution  of  this  most  de¬ 
licate  ])roblem  would  l)C  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  political  science  that  could  be  offered.  One  circumstance 
noticed  by  the  Author  as  more  immediately  connected  with  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  which  may  prove  unfavourable  to  national  morality, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  division  of  labour,  when  carried  to  a  great 
extent ; — ‘  the  evil  of  reducing  each  man  too  much  to  the  condi- 
‘  tion  of  a  mere  machine,  or  rather  of  one  part  of  a  machine ;  the 
‘  result  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  harrowed,  the  in- 
‘  tellectual  faculties  undevelopetl,  or  im|>erfectly  and  partially  dc- 
‘  veloped,  through  the  too  great  concentration  of  the  attention 
‘  on  tlie  |X'rformancc  of  a  single  and  sometimes  very  simple  opera- 
‘  tion.’  The  evil  is  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith  in  a  |)assagc  cited  by 
the  learned  Lecturer.  ‘The  man  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  per- 
‘  forming  a  few  simple  operations,  of  w'hich  the  effects  too  arc,  per- 
‘  haps,  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  has  no  occasion  to 
‘  exert  his  understanding,  or  to  exercise  his  invention  in  finding 
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‘  out  expedients  for  removing  didiculties  which  never  occur.  He 

*  naturally  loses,  therefore,  the  habit  of  such  exertion,  and  gene-  i 
^  rally  becomes  as  stupid  and  ignorant  ns  it  is  possible  for  a  hu- 
‘  man  creature  to  become.  .  .  .  His  dexterity  at  his  own  parti- 

*  cular  trailc  seems,  in  this  manner,  to  l>e  acquired  at  the  expense 
‘  of  his  intellectual,  social,  and  martial  virtues.  Hut,  in  every 
‘  improvetl  and  civilized  siK'iety,  this  is  the  state  in  which  the 
‘  labouring  |>oor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of  the  i^ople,  must  ne- 
‘  cessarily  fall,  unless  Government  takes  some  pains  to  prevent  it.' 
This  consequence  of  the  division  of  lal)our  is  far,  however,  from 
being  |H'culiar  to  an  improved  or  wealthy  state  of  society  :  it  must 
equally  attend  upon  the  very  earliest  stages  of  civilization. 
Kven  in  that  rude  state  which  precedes  the  introduction  or  im¬ 
provement  of  manufactures,  the  ])loughman,  the  woodman,  the 
farrier,  the  wheelwright,  the  car])entcr,  the  tinman,  and  otlier 
humble  artisans  and  lalxmrers,  would  be  placed  in  the  condition 
here  described  as  so  fatal  to  intelligence ;  that  of  spending  a  w  hole 
life  in  the  performance  of  a  few  simple  operations.  Nor  would  it 
bi'  found  at  all  borne  out  by  fiict,  that  the  dexterous  mechanic 
whose  em])loymcnt  is  absolutely  uniform  and  stationary,  is,  on 
the  average,  inferior  in  understanding,  judgement,  or  a  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  ‘  generous,  noble,  or  tender  sentiment,'  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  lalH)urer,  the  she]>herd,  the  ])cdlar,  or  the  backwoodsman. 
J)r.  Whately  admits,  that  Adam  Smith,  in  the  long  passage  ex¬ 
tracted,  ‘  greatly  overrates  the  intelligence,  thoughtfulness,  and 
‘  mental  activity  of  barbarians,'  which  he  contrasts  with  the  men¬ 
tal  torpor  of  the  lower  orders  in  a  civilized  society ;  if  ‘  he  has 
‘  not  much  exaggerated  the  stupid  narrowmindedness  of  the  la- 
‘  Injuring  classes  where  their  education  is  totally  neglected.' 
There  in  exaggeration  in  both  parts  of  the  ])icture ;  and,  l)esides 
this,  the  very  important  fact  is  overlooked,  that,  in  the  barbarous 
societies,  that  education  of  the  lower  classes  is  impossible,  which 
the  division  of  labour  so  greatly  facilitates.  The  evils  here  at¬ 
tributed  to  an  excessive  division  of  labour,  arc  chargeable  only  on 
the  exaction  of  excessive  labour.  It  is  not  the  lalwurcr's  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  one  part  of  a  machine  by  the  simple, 
uniform  nature  of  his  employment,  that  leads  to  the  unhappy  re¬ 
sults  descril>ed,  hut  his  lieing  compelled  to  work  sixteen  hours  of 
the  four-and-twenty  in  order  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence;  which 
is  no  necessary  consequence  of  the  division  of  labour,  nor,  wc 
apprt'hend,  of  an  advancement  in  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Another  inconvenience  atlverted  to  as  resulting  from  a  high 
degree  of  division  of  labour,  is,  ‘  the  additional  liability  to  the 
‘  evil  of  Ix'ing  thrown  out  of  employment.'  This  inconvenience, 
though  it  may  1h'  greatly  mitigated,  cannot.  Dr.  Whately  thinks, 
Ih'  entirely  obviated  in  an  advanccHl  state  of  society,  without  not 
only  foregoing  the  advantage  of  the  division  of  lal^ur,  but  intro- 
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(hieing  the  most  oppressive  compulsory  enactments.  It  is,  how-  j 

ever,  a  fortunate  countervailing  circumstance,  that,  in  those  cm- 
])loyment8  which  arc  the  most  liable  to  fluctuation,  wages  are  ge> 
ncrally  the  highest ;  so  that,  in  prosperous  times,  the  workman 
of  steady  habits  may  make  some  little  provision  that  shall  enable 
him,  when  employment  falls  short,  to  subsist  for  a  time,  till  he 
can  procure  bis  livelihood  by  other  means  or  in  another  neigh« 
iHiuriiood.  Of  these  two  evils,  however,  the  contraction  of  the 
faculties  and  mental  debasement  resulting  from  a  too  limited  range 
of  occu])ation,  and  the  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  work,  tne 
appropriate  remedies  arc  to  be  found.  Dr.  Whately  justly  re¬ 
marks,  in  ‘judicious  education  and  habits  of  provident  frugality.' 

And  ‘  that  advanced  state  of  Society  which  is  the  most  exposed 
‘  to  the  evils,  is  also  the  most  favourable  to  the  a))plication  of  the 
‘  remedies.’ 

‘  A  small  degree  of  care  in  education  will  diminish  the  extreme  help¬ 
lessness  which  is  often  found  in  manufacturing  labourers.  The  W'o- 
inen  in  particular  arc  often  so  improvident,  in  devoting  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  and  unremittingly  to  a  single  o|)eration,  for  the  sake  of  earn¬ 
ing  higher  wages  for  the  present,  that  they  grow  up  ignorant  of  the 
common  domestic  othccs  ;  and  when  they  marry,  are  wholly  dependent 
on  such  as  they  hire  for  those  purposes ;  so  tnat  a  fall  of  wages,  or 
want  of  w'ork,  reduces  their  families  to  a  state  of  much  greater  dis¬ 
comfort  than  others,  with  the  same  absolute  |K)verty,  have  to  encoun¬ 
ter.  The  plan  has  been  adopted,  accordingly,  in  many  schools,  of 
teaching  the  children,  even  of  both  sexes,  both  needlework  and  several 
other  little  manual  arts,  which  at  all  times  may  l)c  a  convenieiK^c  to 
them,  and,  in  emergencies,  may  materially  alleviate  the  pressure  of 
distress.’  p.  224. 

The  importance  of  this  suggestion  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
arc  practically  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  lower  classic 
of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  who  are  aware  how  much  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  moral  degradation  of  the  poor  arc  increased  by  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  most  needful  arts  of  domestic  economy.  ‘  Cottage 
‘  comforts  ’  will  cost  one  family  less  than  a  l>arc  subsistence  will 
another  *.  Nor  docs  that  deserve  the  name  of  education,  which 


*  A  case  in  point  has  recently  come  under  our  observation,  which 
may  be  worth  (letailing.  We  know  two  families  residing  in  the  same 
ncighl>ourhood,  and  in  houses  of  the  same  rent ;  the  father  and  mother, 
in  each  instance,  hard-working,  honest,  and  sober  persons.  The  one 
man  (*arns  twenty  sliilliiw  a  week,  and  his  wife  and  boys  earn  several 
shillings  in  addition.  The  other  man  earns  eleven  shillings  a  week  ; 
his  wife,  nothing  ;  and  he  has  two  or  three  unproductive  children.  Yet, 
the  latter  family  live  in  a  stiite  of  comparative  comfort :  the  former, 
from  the  mismanagement  of  the  ill-taugnt,  though  well-meaning  wife, 
are  in  a  condition  of  jicriietual  discomfort  and  uneasiness, 
vor.  VII. — N.s.  c 
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does  not  tend  to  qualify  for  the  most  necessary  employments  of 
after  life. 

Dr.  Whately  is  no  advocate,  however,  for  a  niggard,  jealous, 
timid,  and  reluctant  im])artation  of  the  Inwn  of  education  to  the 
lower  classes.  He  is  the  firm,  explicit  and  enlightened  friend  of 
the  most  liberal  diffusion  of  knowledge.  His  sentiments  on  this 
|K)int  do  him  the  highest  honour  ;  and  we  cannot  hut  rejoice  that 
Oxford  should  have  heard  such  doctrines  from  one  of  her  Pro¬ 
fessors  ;  still  more,  that  they  should  have  procee<led  from  one 
whose  recent  elevation  to  almost  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity 
in  ]M)or  benighted  Ireland,  will  place  in  his  hands  so  much  power 
and  influence  at  this  critical  juncture.  Mandeville,  in  a  treatise 
against  Sunday  Schools,  throws  out  a  remark  worthy  of  a  West 
India  jdanter  or  a  Turkish  pasha:  ‘  If  a  horse  knew  as  much  as 
‘  a  man,  I  should  not  like  to  he  his  rider.’  Dr.  Whately  forcibly 
replies : — 

‘  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  lH*yond  what  was  in  the  Author's  mind. 
It  would  Ik;  not  only  unsafe^  but  unjust,  to  treat  a  ratiomd  l>eing 
(which  on  that  su])]M»i>ition  the  horse  would  Ix^)  as  a  slave  ;  governed 
not  for  his  own  In'iiofit,  (however  humanely,)  but  for  his  master’s.  If, 
in  any  country,  it  is  the  si*ttled  ]>lan  to  keep  the  lower  orders  in  this 
kind  of  brutish  subjection,  it  is  at  least  consistent  to  keep  them  in 
brutish  ignorance  also.  Hut  where  thev  are  admitted  not  only  to 
frtvduin,  but  also,  many  of  them,  to  a  share  of  p<ditical  ]H)wer,  it  is 
the  height  of  inci»nsistency  to  neglect  any  means  of  instructing  them 
how  to  make  a  g«MKl  use  of  their  advantages.  It  setmis  prejH»sterou8 
to  reckmi  a  man  fit  to  take  a  ])art  in  the  management  of  a  ship,  and 
yet  unfit  to  learn  any  thing  of  navigation.’  p.  21 H. 

‘  Many  apprehend  mischief  from  what  they  call  over-education  of 
the  mass  of  the  iH'ojde  ;  the  tini  gmi/  amount,  or  to<i  sudden  increase 
of  the  knowledge  placed  within  their  reach, —  of  their  taste  for  intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits,  and  their  disjiositicni  to  think  and  judge  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  thence,  it  is  said,  disposed  to  be  puffed  up  with 
conceit  at  their  su|X'riority  to  their  unenlightened  forefathers,  arrogant, 
and  averse*  to  sulHirdination  ;  dei*miiig  themselves  comjx'tent  to  decide 
on  every  quest itui ;  rashly  embracing  crude  theories,  and  craving  afUT 
innovation,  from  an  idea  that  all  ancient  institutions  must  be  either 
olisolete  remnants  of  a  state  of  general  barbarism  and  darkness,  or  con¬ 
trivances  of  fraudulent  oppresseirs  for  inqxKsing  on  the  simple. 

*  1  am  far  from  thinking  that  serious  dangers  of  this  kind  do  not  arise 
as  aci'om|)animents  of  the  progress  of  Society,  in  wealth,  and  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  intelligenci*.  Hut  1  am  convinced  they  do  not  arise  from 
the  too  great  amount,  or  tiM)  great  diffusion,  of  mental  cultivation,  but 
from  misdirected  and  di\prof)orlionate  cultivation.  And  this  misdi- 
ri»clion  dix'snot  consist  so  much  in  the  imparting  of  knowledge  w  hich 
had  U'tter  lx*  withheld  from  a  particular  class,  or  the  exercise  of  facul¬ 
ties  which,  in  them,  had  Ix'tter  be  left  dormant,  as  in  the  violation  of 
projun  tion — the  neglect  of  prt'serving  a  due  balance  betw'een  different 
studies  and  different  mental  pow'crs.  No  illustration  will  better  ex- 
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plain  my  meaning  than  that  of  the  bodily  growth.  A  child  neglected 
at  the  period  of  growth,  will  Ix'come  ricketty  and  deformed,  from  some 
of  the  limbs  reci'iving  perha{)8  no  absolutely  undue  inen^ase,  but  a  dit- 
pro|K)rti<»iied  increase ;  while  others,  do  not  indeed  shrink,  nor  perhaps 
cease  to  grow,  but  do  not  increase  at  the  same  rate.  In  such  a  case, 
we  sometimes  say  that  the  ht^d  or  the  trunk  is  grown  too  large  for  the 
limbs  ;  meaning,  however,  not  absolutely,  but  relatively  ; — not  that  the 
growth  of  one  part  is  in  itself  excessive,  but  that  the  other  parts  have 
not  kept  pace  with  it.  And  though  such  a  distortion  is  worse  even 
than  a  genend  dwarfish  and  stunted  growth,  it  is  obvious  that  a  full 
and  regular  development  of  all  the  parts,  is  far  preferable  to  either; 
and  also,  that  it  is,  when  Nature  is  making  an  effort  towards  growth, 
not  only  more  desirable,  but  more  practicable,  to  make  that  an  equable 
and  well-proj)ortioned  growth,  than  to  repress  it  alt(»gether.  We 
should  endeavour  rather  to  strengthen  the  weak  ])urts,  than  to  weaken 
the  strong.  But  if  we  take  no  ])ains  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
it  is  ])lain  that  both  the  corporeal,  and  also  the  intellectual  and  moral 
exisinsion,  must  lead  to  disease  and  deformity. 

*  As  far  as  relates  to  Religion,  the  most  important  point  of  all,  both 
in  itsedf,  and  as  far  as  relates  to  the  question  now  more  immediately 
before  us,  1  will  avail  myself  of  the  words  of  a  recent  publication, 
which  express  sentiments  in  which  I  wholly  coincide. 

*  **  A  vast  and  momentous  moral  crisis  is  nipidly  approaching — the 
rise  of  Education  throughout  the  mass  of  the  People.  Amidst  pre¬ 
tensions  to  sensible  spiritual  communion  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  avoidance  of  recognising  any  divine  interposition  on  the  other— 
amidst  theories  invented  or  imported,  that  would  subject  the  sacred 
volume  to  the  rules  of  mere  ordinary  criticism,  opposed  only  in  par¬ 
tial  and  personal  controversy — a  large  portion  of  the  community,  which 
hits  l)een  hitherto  uneducated,  is  suddenly  roused  into  free  inquiry,  and 
furnished  with  ability  to  perceive  all  that  darkens  and  deforms  the 
subject ;  but — it  must  be  owned  and  lamented — not  furnished  with 
that  spiritual  training,  which  alone  enables  the  inquirer  to  see  his  way 
through  it. 

‘  “  It  is  not  that  the  people  at  large  are  without  any  religious  and 
moral  instruction  ;  it  is  not  that  they  have  afmtlutehf  less  now  than 
heretofore ;  they  have  probably  more.  But  the  progress  of  spiritual 
and  worldly  knowledge  is  unequal ;  and  it  is  this  ini*quality  of  progress 
that  constituU's  the  danger.  It  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on,  that  if  the  powers  of  the  intellect  be  strengthened  by  the 
acquisition  of  science,  professional  learning,  or  general  literature— in 
.short,  secular  knowleilge,  of  whatever  kind,  without  lieing  proportion^ 
atvhf  exercised  on  spiritual  subjects,  its  susceptibility  of  the  objections 
which  may  l)e  urged  against  Revelation  will  be  increased,  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  ability  to  remove  them.  Con.scious  of 
having  mastered  certain  dithculties  that  attach  to  subjects  which  he 
has  studied,  one  so  educated  finds  it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself  aliout 
dithculties  in  Revelation  ;  Revel  ition  not  having  received  from  him 
the  same  degree  of  attention  ;  and,  forgetful  of  the  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  studies,  charges  the  fault  on  the  subject.  Doubt,  discon¬ 
tent,  and  contemptuous  inhdelitv,  (more  frequently  secret  than  avowed,) 
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arc  no  nnuMiul  results.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  l>ei*n  n'quired  of  ns 
by  the  Author  of  Hevelution»  that  his  Word  should  have  a  due  share 
of  our  intellect,  us  well  as  of  our  heart  ;  and  that  the  disprojH)rtionate 
direction  of  our  talents,  no  less  tlian  of  our  alfecti«>ns,  to  llie  tiling  of 
this  world,  should  disqualify  us  for  faith.  What  is  sutlicient  sacretl 
knowledj'e  for  an  uneducated  |H*rson,  iR’coines  inadequate  for  him  when 
educated  ;  even  as  he  would  Ik*  crippled  and  deformed,  if  the  limb 
which  was  stronj;  and  welUpnqairtioiUHl  when  he  utis  a  child,  should 
have  underpme  no  projjressive  change  as  his  IxHlily  stature  increased, 
and  he  grew  into  manhiMHl.  W'e  must  not  tliink  to  satisfy  the  divine 
law,  by  setting  apart  the  same  absolute  amount  as  the  tithe  of  our 
enlarged  understanding,  which  was  due  from  a  narrower  and  more 
barren  held  of  intellectual  culture. 

*  Xor  let  it  Ih‘  imagined  that  this  is  true  only  of  minds  highly 
gifted,  and  accomplished  in  science,  elegant  literature,  or  professional 
])ursuits.  It  is  not  the  ahsolute  amount  of  worldly  acquirements,  but 
the  proj>ortion  that  they  War  to  our  religious  attainments,  be  these 
what  they  may,  that  is  t(»  be  drcnuled.  If  the  halauce  of  intellectual 
exercis4*  lie  not  preserved,  the  almost  certain  result  will  be,  either  an 
utter  indifference  to  religion  ;  or  else,  that  slow-cornnling  scepticism 
which  is  fi»stere<l  by  the  consciousness,  that  difhculties  corresponding 
to  tluise  that  continue  t(»  ]HTplex  our  view  of  Hevelation,  have,  in  our 
other  pursuits,  Ikmmi  long  surmounted  and  removed.” 

*  It  may  be  added,  that  >*  ith  respect  to  another  matter  also  of  high 
im])ortance  in  itself,  and  (as  I  trust  has  Wen  shewn)  not  unccmnected 
with  religitui, —  Politicid  Kc<»nomy,  as  ignorance,  or  erroneous  views 
c«»nceruiug  it,  are  in  themselves  to  be  deprecated,  so,  there  is  here  also, 
an  espi'cial  danger  in  a  disprojmrlionate  neglect.  For  since  men  who 
regard  theiUM'lves  as  generally  well-educated,  triil  always,  however  un- 
eduoited  they  may  in  fact  W  in  res|K'ct  of  these  subjects,  reckon  them¬ 
selves,  thougli  they  may  shun  the  ttainc  of  I’olitical  Economy,  compe¬ 
tent  judgi*s  of  the  (piestions  j>ertaining  to  it,  which  appear  to  be  every 
one’s  business,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  their  education  on  other 
points  will  only  serve  to  superadd  to  their  ignorance,  the  rashness  of 
confident  self-c<»nceit. 

‘  How  far,  either  in  resm'ct  of  these  or  of  other  points,  any  given 
community  may  W  ex|Hised  to  the  dangt'rs  resulting  from  an  ill-regu¬ 
lated  and  dis]>ro|K)rtionate  growth,  must  de|KMid  on  the  rapidity  of  its 
i!icrt‘as4'  in  winilth  and  intelligmice,  combined  with  the  negligence,  or 
the  obstinacy,  with  which  its  memWrs  forget,  or  refuse,  to  conform 
themstdves  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed: — to  the  degree 
of  prevalence  (to  speak  more  precisely)  of  two  opjHisite  errors :  one, 
that  of  such  as  deprecate  the  incrwist*  and  spread  of  intellectual  cul- 
ttire,  as  in  itS4*lf  an  evil,  though  an  evil  which,  after  all,  they  can  only 
murmur  at,  but  not  effectually  repress  ;  and  l(H»k  back  with  vain  regret 
on  thost'  ages  of  primitive  rudeness  and  torpid  ignorance,  which  they 
cannot  rcHxill;  the  other,  that  of  th(»se  whose  views,  though  more  cheerful, 
are  not  more  enlightened, — who  hail  with  joy  every  symptom  of  any 
kind  of  advanct'inent,  without  at  all  troubling  themselves  to  secure  an 
ixpiable  and  well-balanced  advancement, or  apprehending,  or  ever  think¬ 
ing  of,  any  jxissible  mischief  fn»m  the  want  ot  it.  The  one  |mrty  sighs  for 
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the  restonition  of  infancy  ;  the  other  exulU  in  the  approach  of  a  dis« 
torted  maturity.’  pp-  227 — 2iVI. 

To  give  any  additional  circulation  or  support  to  views  and  sen¬ 
timents  so  admirably  just  and  important  as  these,  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  parts  of  our  public  duty.  Nor  have  we  any  ol>- 
ject  more  at  heart,  than  to  aid  in  wakening  the  attention  of  the 
thuuglitful  and  pious  to  the  measures  demanded  by  the  present 
moral  crisis.  We  commenced  this  article  with  the  observation, 
that,  next  to  theology,  political  science  is  in  the  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  state.  For  we  cannot  but  deeply  feel,  that  tlie  progress  of 
‘  s])iritual  and  worldly  knowledge  ’  has  l)een,  as  the  learned  Pre¬ 
late  remarks,  deplorably  unequal ;  and  that  no  pnqmrtionate  ])ro- 
vision  has  been  made  for  the  intellectual  ap|Ktite  that  has  been 
excited,  so  far  as  regards  sacred  knowledge.  Put  not  to  dwell 
upon  this  point,  (to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more 
distinctly  licrcatler,)  the  expediency  of  placing  the  truths  of  po¬ 
litical  economy  within  the  reach  of  the  people,  is  l)ccoming  every 
day  more  jiressing  and  a})parent.  ‘  'J'herc  arc  some  very  simple 
‘  but  important  truths  belonging  to  the  science’.  Dr.  Whately 
I  remarks,  ‘  which  might  with  the  utmost  facility  be  brought  down 
‘  to  the  capacity  of  a  child,  and  of  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
‘  say,  the  l.ower  Orders  cannot  even  safely  he  left  ignorant.’ 

*  Can  the  labouring  classes  (and  that  too  in  a  country  W'hcre  they 
have  a  legal  right  to  express  practic.dly  their  political  opinions)  l)c 
safely  left  to  suppose,  as  many  a  deinag>gue  is  ready,  when  it  suits  his 
j)urpose,  to  tell  them,  that  inequality  of  conditions  is  incxp<Mlient,  and 
ought  to  he  abolished  ; — that  the  winilth  of  a  man  w'hose  income  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  hundred  labouring  families,  is  so  much  deducted 
from  the  common  stock,  and  causes  a  hundred  poor  families  the  less  to 
Ik*  maintained  ; — and  that  a  general  spoliation  of  the  rich,  and  equal 
division  of  property,  would  put  an  end  to  poverty  for  cver.^’ — p.  217. 

For  the  pur]>osc  of  disabusing  the  minds  of  the  w’orking  classes 
or  oj)crativcs  of  these  pernicious  delusions,  the  admirable  little 
treatise  on  the  ‘  Uijjhts  of  Industry’  has  been  put  forth  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  and  nothing  can  • 
be  luttcr  ada])ted  to  its  object.  It  is  at  once  clear,  scientific, 
conciliating,  and  unanswerable.  It  seems  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ilodgskin  has  been  delivering  lectures  on  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy,  in  which  he  represents  it  as  a  great  liardship,  a  ‘  principle 
‘  of  slavery  ’,  that  the  labourer  should  have  to  work,  not  merely 
for  his  own  subsistence,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  who 
cm|)loy8  him,  and  but  for  whose  capital  he  would  lie  unable  to 
turn  his  lalK)ur  to  account.  The  manner  in  which  this  doctrine 
of  roguery  is  exposed,  will  give  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  po- 
jmlar  style  of  the  volume. 

*  The  mischievous  igtiuruncc  of  such  doctrines  may  be  very  easily 
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shewn.  If  swmie  capitalist  tlitl  not  receive  a  profit  upon  the  employ 
iiient  of  the  capital,  it  would  remain  unemployi'tl — it  would  be  useless, 
('apitah  the  accuiiiulatiou  td  former  lalK)ur,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
ought  to  be  the  proj>erty  of  the  present  lalMUirers ;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  capitalist,  he  may  as 
well  give  up  the  tnmble  of  taking  care  of  it.  The  lalwurers  of  iftSl, 
we  Rjiy  then,  accmling  to  this  notion,  divide  the  capital,  and  work 
more  advantageously  to  themselves  with  the  profits  of  the  capital  thus 
appropriated  ; — for  there  must  be  approjwiation  after  all.  Ilut  new 
lalaairers  will  rise  up — the  labourers  (»f  or  of  1842,  who  have 

had  no  share  in  the  spoil.  They,  of  course,  according  to  the  doctrine 
thus  laid  down  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  have  a  Ix'tter  title  than 
the  lalHUirers  of  1881,  who  have  become  capitalists;  beci\use,  not 
lH.M’ng  rapitalists,  they  contribute  more  lalMUir  to  procure  some  of  the 
capital  by  exchange.  They,  therefore,  dis|K)ssess  the  labourers  of 
11181  ;  — and  these,  again,  having  become  non-caj)italist8,  have  a  new 
title  to  the  c‘a]>ital,  and  dispossess  the  labourers  of  1882.  Their  title 
would  lx*  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  priest  describi'd  by  Strain),  the 
ancient  geographer,  whose  right  to  the  priestluMnl  was  acquired  by 
having  murdered  his  predecessor;  and  consequently,  the  business  of 
the  i>riest  in  p<»ssession  was  not  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  priest- 
InsHi,  but  to  w'atch  sw'ord  in  hand,  to  defend  himself  against  the  new 
claimant  to  the  olhee.  The  doctrine  w’hich  w'c  have  exhibited  is, 
that  the  accumulation  of  former  labour  belongs  to  the  present  la- 
Iniurers  ;  and  that  the  l)cst  title  to  the  accumulation  is  to  have  added 
nothing  tmvards  it,  but  only  to  be  willing  to  add. 

‘  It  is  necessary  to  establish  this  point  of  the  security  of  property, 
as  one  of  the  rights,  and  we  may  add  as  the  greatest  right,  of  indus¬ 
try  ; — and  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  we  further 
call  your  attention  to  the  general  state  of  the  argument  in  reply  to 
those*  who  wish  t(»  render  property  insecure. 

‘  The  value  of  an  article  prcnluced,  is  the  labour  required  for  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

‘  I’apital,  the  accumulation  of  past  lalmur,  represents  the  entire 
amount  of  that  lalH)ur  which  is  not  consumed ; — it  is  the  old  lalwmr 
stoml  tip  for  exchange  with  neu’  labour. 

‘  Those*  who  attach  an  exclusive  value  to  new  lalK)ur  as  distin- 
guisheel  from  e>ld  lalH»ur  —  e»r  labour  as  distinguisheel  from  (capital — say 
that  the  new  priMluction  shall  lx*  stimulated  by  the  edd  preHluction, 
without  allowing  the  e>hl  preHluction  to  be  exchangeil  against  the  new ; 
— that  is,  that  the  old  preHluction  shall  lx*  an  instrument  for  the  rc- 
warel  of  new’  lalNuir,  but  not  a  profitable  one  to  its  possessor. 

*  The  dex'trine  therefore  amounts  to  this ;  that  lalM)ur  shall  lx*  ex¬ 
changed  with  labour,  but  ne>t  with  the  prenluce  of  lalniur, —  or  that 
there  shall  lx*  n<i  exchange  whatever  ; — feir,  if  the  present  lalnnirers  are 
to  have  the  sole  Ix'uefit  of  the  capital,  the  principle  of  exchange,  in 
which  both  exchangers  lH*nefit,  is  destroyed.  There  must  be  an  end 
of  all  exchanges,  when  the  things  to  be  exchanged  are  not  equally  de¬ 
sired  by  lH)th  parties.  If  the  capitalist  is  to  lend  or  give  the  capital 
to  the  lalH)urer  without  a  profit,  or  without  a  jx*rfect  freedom  which 
wtuild  entitle  him  to  withhold  it  if  no  profit  could  be  obtained,  the 
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Imlunce  is  destroyed  iK'tweon  capital  and  labour.  Accumulation  is 
then  at  an  end ;  bei'aiise  the  security  of  the  thinf^  accumulated  to  the 
accumulator  is  at  an  end.  The  sc'curity  is  at  an  end,  l)ecause,  if  the 
new  laUmr  is  to  have  the  advantof^  of  the  old  labour  without  com* 
jH'iimition  or  exchange,  the  new  labour  must  take  the  old  lulxuir  by 
force  or  fraud  ;  for  the  new  cannot  procetnl  without  the  idd ; — labour 
cannot  stir  without  capital.  Accumulation,  therefore,  bidn);  at  an 
end,  labour  for  an  object  l>cyond  the  wants  of  an  hour  is  at  an  end. 
Society  resolves  itself  into  its  first  elements.  Wc  return  to  the 
]H)werIeKS  condition,  first  of  the  North  American  Indians; — and 
thence,  having  overturned  the  security  of  projH*rty  which  they  resjiect, 
we  go  backward  to  the  state  of  man  in  the  lowest  depth  of  brute  de¬ 
gradation,  such  as  scarcely  exists  amongst  the  rudest  tril)es. 

*  Feeling  therefore,  as  we  must  do  when  not  blinded  by  ignorance 
or  a  desire  for  plunder,  that  pnalnction  de]>ends  upon  the  union  of 
capital  and  lalxtur,  and  that  the  first  right  (tf  each  is  smirity  of  pro- 
]K*rly,  let  us  see  what  facility  of  pnaluction  does  for  tlje  condition  of 
the  lowest  and  the  feeblest  man — such  as  the  prixligal,  who  would 
have  starved  at  one**,  had  there  btH?n  imiKTfiHrt  pnaluction,  or  at  any 
rate  could  never  have  passed  out  of  the  condition  of  a  lalxuirer. 

‘  W  hen  we  hnik  at  the  nature  of  the  aceumulateil  wealth  of  society, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  poorest  meml>er  <»f  it  who  dedicates  himself 
to  profitable  lalxair  is  in  a  certain  sense  rich — rich,  as  compared  with 
the  unproductive  and  therefore  p<H)r  individuals  of  any  uncivilized 
trilnj.  The  very  scafbdding,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  social 
structure,  and  the  moral  forces  by  which  that  structure  was  reared, 
and  is  upheld,  arc  to  him  riches.  To  be  rich  is  to  ])ossess  the  means 
«»f  supplying  our  wants :  to  Ik?  p<H)r  is  to  be  destitute  of  those  means. 
Riches  do  not  consist  only  of  money  and  lands,  of  stores  of  food  or 
clothing,  of  machines  and  tixds.  The  particular  knowledge  of  an^ 
art, — the  general  understanding  of  the  laws  of  nature, — the  habit 
from  experience  of  doing  any  work  in  the  readiest  way, — the  facility 
of  communiaiting  ideas  by  written  language, — the  enjoyment  of  in- 
stitutiinis  conceived  in  the  8j)irit  of  social  improvement, — the  use  of 
the  g»*neral  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  such  ns  roads — these  advan¬ 
tages,  which  the  p<M>rest  man  in  Kngland  possesses  or  may  possess, 
constitute  individual  property.  They  are  means  for  the  supply  of 
wants,  which  in  themselves  arc  essentially  more  valuable  for  obtaining 
his  full  share  of  what  is  appropriated,  than  if  all  the  productive 
powers  of  nature  were  unappropriate<l,  and  if,  consequently,  these 
great  elements  of  civilization  did  not  exist.  Society  obtains  its  almost 
unlimited  command  over  riches,  by  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
knowledge,  and  by  the  division  of  employments,  including  union  of 
power.  In  his  double  capacity  of  a  consumer  and  a  nrotluccr,  the 
humblest  man  has  the  full  benefit  of  these  means  of  wealth — of  these 
great  instruments  by  which  the  productive  power  of  labour  is  carried 
to  its  highest  point. 

‘  Rut  if  these  common  advantages,  these  public  means  of  society, 
otferiiig  so  many  important  agents  to  the  individual  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  wants,  alone  are  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  precarious 
{lower  of  the  savage  state, — how  incomparably  greater  arc  Lis  advan- 
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when  we  ccinsidor  the  wonderful  accumulations,  in  the  form  of 
private  wt*alth,  which  are  ready  to  lie  exchanj^nl  with  the  lalanir  of  all 
tliose  who  are  in  a  condition  to  add  to  the  store.  It  has  Ih^ii  truly 
said,  “  it  is  a  great  mishirtune  to  be  |M)or,  but  it  is  a  much  gri*ater 
misfortune  for  the  |MH>r  man  t«»  Ik?  surrounded  only  with  other  innir 
like  himself.”  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  prtKluctive  power  of  la- 
Isiur  can  Ik‘  carried  but  a  very  little  way  without  accumulation  of  ca¬ 
pital.  In  a  highly  civilized  country,  cajiital  is  heaped  up  on  every 
siile  l>y  ages  of  toil  and  |>erscvenince.  A  succession,  during  a  long 
M'rii's  of  years,  of  small  advantages  to  individuals,  unceasingly  reneweil 
and  carried  forward  by  the  principle  of  exchanges,  has  produced  this 
pHsligioUH  amount  of  the  aggregate  capital  of  a  country  whose  civiliz¬ 
ation  is  of  ancient  date.  This  accumulation  of  the  im^ns  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  of  all  that  makes  existence  cmnfortable,  is  principally  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  lalxmrs  of  thosi*  who  have  gone  before  us.  It  is  a 
stfK'k  which  wiu  beyond  their  ciwn  immediate  wants,  and  which  was 
not  extinguished  with  their  lives.  It  is  our  capital.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  lalniur  alone,  physical  and  mental.  It  can  Ik?  kept  up  only 
by  the  same  |M»wer  which  has  created  it,  carried  to  the  highest  point  of 
jiriKluctivcness  by  the  arrangements  of  society.' 

Rights  of  Ifidusiry,  pp.  57 — 62. 

The  progress  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Rotunda,  ‘  where  the 
‘  priest  of  Atheism  and  the  orator  of  plunder  stand  side  by  side  \ 
have  made  among  the  lower  classes,  may  well  excite  anxiety, 
esjH'cially  when  illustrated  by  the  flames  of  burning  com-ricks 
and  the  riots  of  Rristol.  lint  docs  not  the  melancholy  insiglit 
thus  obtained  into  the  state  of  our  increasing  population,  prove 
that  their  instruction  has  been  fatally  neglected ;  that  the  sowers 
of  tares  have  been  more  active  than  those  who  should  liavc  done 
the  work  of  the  husbandman  ?  The  mass  of  the  people  have 
iK'cn  judged  incapable  of  knowledge,  till  they  have  demonstrated 
their  capacity  for  receiving  truth  by  embracing  j^crnicious  error, 
'rhus  is  ignorance  sure  to  play  tlic  ])art  of  the  serpent  to  those 
who  have  madly  fostered  it,  mistaking  its  tcmjiorary  lethargy  for 
a  change  of  nature,  'rhe  remedy,  however,  is  in  our  own  hands. 
T'hc  gihlK't  will  not  put  a  stop  to  the  moral  infection  of  such  de¬ 
lusions  ;  but  instruction  will.  'I'lie  fundamental  truths  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  however  they  may  have  lieen  mystified,  are  happily 
on  a  level  with  the  humblest  degree  of  intelligence.  ‘  Educa- 
‘  lion  \  remarks  Dr.  Cooper,  ‘  universally  extended  throughout 
‘  the  community,  will  tend  to  disabuse  tlie  working  class  of  |)eoplc 
‘  in  respect  of  a  notion  that  lias  crept  into  the  minds  of  our  nic- 
‘  chanics,  and  is  gradually  prevailing,  that  manual  labour  is  the 
‘  only  source  of  wcahh  (we  will  not  iiujuirc  at  present,  how 
far  our  political  economists  are  answerable  for  the  origination  of 
this  notion  ;)  ‘  that  it  is  at  present  very  inadequately  rewarded, 
‘  owing  to  combinations  of  the  rich  against  the  jHior";  (a  notion 
which,  unhappily,  is  not  altogether  without  foundation;)  ‘that 
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‘  mere  mental  lalwiir  is  comparatively  worthless;'  (|)olitica1  cct)- 
iiomy  has  called  it  ^unproductive''  and  valueless  in  respect  to 
national  wealth  ;)  ‘  that  proiK'rty  or  wealth  ought  not  to  be  accu- 
*  nuilated  or  transmitted  ;  that  to  take  interest  on  money  lent  or 
‘  ])rolit  on  caj)ital  employed,  is  unjust. 

*  These  are  notions  *,  continues  the  American  Professor,  *  that  tend 
strongly  toward  an  tHjual  division  of  pn»j)ertv  and  the  right  of  the 
]Hior  to  plunder  the  rich.  The  mistaken  and  ign(»runt  ])eoplc  who  en¬ 
tertain  these  fallacies  as  truths,  will  learn,  when  they  have  the  opiiur- 
tunity  of  learning,  that  the  institution  of  jHiliticul  society  originaUnl 
in  the  protection  of  property,  and  this  has  ever  continued  to  be  its 
main  end  and  design  ;  that  equality  t(»*day  would  be  ini'quulity  to¬ 
morrow  ;  that  lal>our  is,  of  itself,  nearly  useless,  and  cun  never  Ik» 
brought  into  action  but  by  means  of  wealth  or  capital  ;  that  the  rich 
are  as  necess;iry  to  the  p(H»r,  as  the  poor  are  to  the  rich  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  injustice  in  giving  Hatfael  a  little  higher  wages  per  day  than  his 
colour-grinder  received,  or  a  better  recompense  to  Canova,  than  to  the 
man  wlio  quarried  the  marble.  James  Watt  and  Robert  Fulton  were 
worth  more  to  society,  than  five  hundred  thousand  hedgers  and 
ditchers.  If  the  mechanics  should  seriously  continue  to  press  such 
silly  notions,  they  will  justly  make  enemies  of  those  who  would  other- 
wisi*  be  their  reas*>nable  friends ;  and  they  are  much  mistaken  if  they 
supixme  the  weidthy  will  not  find  the  moans,  as  well  as  the  inclination, 
to  defend  their  pro))erty  against  the  attacks  of  ignonince  and  injustice. 
All  that  a  good  government  can  do,  is,  to  give  to  every  man  an  e(|ual 
chuTice  <»f  acquiring  useful  knowledge ;  to  lighten  as  much  as  p<»HKible 
the  burdens  of  taxation  in  favour  of  the  poor  ;  to  grant  no  artificial 
privileges  t*)  the  rich  ;  and  to  throw  no  im]>ediments  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
dustry  or  talent.*  Cooper,  j)p.  333,  4. 

Of  the  volume  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  we  cannot  now 
attem]>t  any  formal  review.  That  would  require,  indceil,  a  scries 
of  elal)orate  articles ;  and  the  time  is  gone  by,  when  a  monthly 
journal  could  hope  to  detain  the  leisurely  attention  of  habitual 
readers :  we  fear  that  we  have  already  trespassed  ujmn  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  ours.  On  some  future  occasion,  we  shall  advert  more 
spceilically  to  some  of  the  views  and  reasonings  which  it  im- 
iKKlics ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  widely  as  we  differ  from  Dr.  ('oo|K‘r 
in  a  few  of  his  doctrines,  we  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  the  acute¬ 
ness,  inde]>endencc  of  mind,  and  extensive  knowledge  Iwth  of 
Iwoks  and  things,  of  principles  and  facts,  which  the  work  exhibits. 
AVc  have  read  it  witn  much  pleasure  and  interest,  though,  as  wc 
have  intimated,  not  without  a  reserve  of  opinion  on  some  {mints ; 
and  we  strongly  recommend  a  similar  {mrusal  of  the  volume  to  all 
who  wish  to  arrive  at  clear  and  correct  notions  on  the  im{)ortant 
subjects  which  it  embraces.  The  work  is  professedly  not  in¬ 
tended  for  adepts  in  the  study,  but  for  novices.  The  style  of 
treating  the  various  topics,  is  therefore  {mpular,  sometimes  a  little 
desultory,  with  frequent  and  designed  reimtitions ;  and  the  vo- 
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lumc,  if  reprintcil,  would  l)C  susceptible  of  advantageous  compres¬ 
sion  and  abridgement.  In  its  present  shape,  however,  it  is  a 
highly  valuable  publication.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sul)- 
ject,  are  recommended  by  the  Writer  to  ]H*ru8e  Adam  Smith, 
Say,  Malthus,  Hicardo,  AI‘Culloch,  and  ^iill.  The  list  might 
have  l)ei‘n  extended  a  little  further  with  pro])riety ;  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  all  their  works  may  l)e  regarded,  perhaps, 
as  the  mere  scaffolding  of  the  science,  of  the  greatest  tem|K>rary 
utility,  hut  preparatory  «)nly  to  the  construction  of  a  j)crmancnt 
system.  If  science  begins  where  controversy  ends,  how  small  a 
projwrtion,  as  yet,  does  the  science  l)ear  to  the  mass  of  discussion 
from  which  it  has  yet  to  l)e  evolved  ! 

It  is  a  ha])py  circumstance  for  this  country,  and  may  redound, 
if  wisely  im])rovcd,  infinitely  to  our  advantage,  that  not  only  is 
America  raising  up  a  powerful  Innly  of  literary  competitors  and 
coadjutors,  the  watchful  observers  and  acute  critics  of  all  that  is 
put  forth  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  hut  the  New'  World  fur¬ 
nishes  an  open  area  for  the  development  of  practical  experiments 
which  it  would  not  he  very  safe  or  feasible  to  make  on  the 
crowded  surface  of  Kurojie.  Society  has  been  undergoing,  in  the 
Western  hemisphere,  a  series  of  most  instructive  experimental  pro¬ 
cesses,  with  a  view'  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  various  political  theo¬ 
ries  hostile  to  old  institutions.  The  cost,  the  danger,  the  explo¬ 
sions  and  other  mischief  of  these  experiments,  we  have  been  mer¬ 
cifully  spared:  hut  the  Inmefit  may  be  our  own.  Had  they  not 
l>een  made  at  that  safe  distance,  it  might  have  become  necessary, 
— there  would  have  l>een  at  least  a  stronger  temptation,  to  experi¬ 
mentalise  here.  For  exam])le,  the  ‘  Co-operative  System  first 
suggested  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  has  been  tried  by  Mr. 
Happ  at  Harmony,  near  Pittsburgh,  with  an  ecjuivocal  success, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  Robert  Owen.  Dis¬ 
carding  all  religion  from  his  establishment,  the  latter  attempted, 
with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  about  a  thousand  ])ersons, 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  What  was 
the  result  ?  ‘  All  the  co-o])erator8 ',  says  Dr.  Cooper,  ‘  lost  their 

‘  time  and  their  labour ;  many  of  them  lost  pro|)crty  ;  Mr.  Owen, 

‘  most  of  all.'  The  scheme  is  not  yet  given  up  in  this  country, 
l>ecause  here,  its  visionary  nature  has  not  been  exposed  by  facts ; 
hut  in  America,  it  is  an  exploded  bubble.  ‘  I  despair',  says  the 
American  Professor,  ‘  of  finding  a  cure  for '  the  evils  attendant 
uiwn  the  uneijual  distribution  of  wealth,  ‘  in  the  co-operative  sys- 
‘  tern.  No  experiment  yet  made  ujxin  that  system,  so  far  as  I 
‘  know,  offers  any  jK'rmanent  hope  of  continuance,  unless  under 
‘  circumstances  of  ignorance  and  privation  that  forbid  us  to  wish 
‘  for  its  adoption.'  (p.  357-) 

In  this  countr}',  it  lias  been  thought  by  many  ]>ersons,  that  the 
unc<iual  distributiou  of  wealth  has  some  connexion  with  our  oris- 
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tocratic  institutions  ;  while  our  economists  have  lieen  disposed  to 
resolve  all  the  sufferings  of  the  labouring  classes  into  the  general 
princi])le  by  which  population  presses  hard  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence.  In  America,  where  there  are  no  aristocratic  institu¬ 
tions,  no  tithes,  no  national  debt, — where,  generally  speakinj^,  the 
wages  of  lalH)ur  are  high  and  provisions  cheap,  and  where  millions 
of  unoccupied  acres  await  the  labour  of  unlxim  generations,  can 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  abject  poverty  and  the  extreme  of 
wretchedness,  with  their  necessary  concomitants,  turbulent  dis¬ 
content  and  radicalism  P  Let  us  hear  the  declaration  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Writer. 

‘  The  misery  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain  is  not  un¬ 
known  to,  mtr  is  siwilar  misery  unfeU  in  our  own  country.  By  the 
ro]>ort  of  the  Committee  on  the  pauperism  <»f  the  lower  classes  in 
Philadelphia  last  year  (1829),  a  woman  working  with  her  needle  as 
industriously  as  the  ]K)wers  of  nature  will  pt»rmit,  can  hardly  spare 
out  her  scanty  earnings  for  a  twelve  months*  labour,  more  than  six- 
t(H.'n  dollars  to  supply  herself  with  food.  This  is  a  miserable  state  of 
things.*  Ib.  pp.  34rt,  9. 

‘  By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Feb.  0, 
1821,  it  appears  that 

In  the  State  of  New  York  one  jiersun  in  220  is  a  pauper. 
iVIassachusetts  ....  (>8 

Connecticut  ....  loO 
New  Hampshire  .  .  .  1(N) 

Delaware . 227 

Interior  of  Pennsylvania.  3.*19 
State  of  Pennsylvania  .  205 

*  Of  the  paujx'rs,  at  least  three  out  of  four  become  so  by  the  use  of 
ardiuit  spirits.  A  consumption  fostered  and  encouraged  by  legislators 
and  |H)lice  magistrates  for  the  sake  of  taxation.  The  great  manufacture 
of  Pennsylvania  is  whiskey.  The  most  productive  object  of  city  tax¬ 
ation,  tippling-houses.*  Ib,  pp.  302,  3. 

From  an  article  on  ‘  Imprisonment  for  Debt'  in  No.  LXXI. 
of  the  North  American  Review,  we  copy,  without  comment,  the 
following  paragraph. 

'  Considered  in  connexion  with  the  public  good,  and  the  cause  of 
civil  lilierty,  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Pri¬ 
son  Discipline  Society,  present  matter  of  reflexion  painfully  important. 
Scvcnty-Jive  thousand  freemen  (debtors)  in  these  United  States,  it  is  es¬ 
timated,  are  annually  subjected,  under  the  existing  laws,  to  the  in¬ 
famous  punishment  of  a  prison  !  And  the  costs  and  damages  exceed, 
in  many  ci^ses,  the  amount  of  the  debts  for  which  they  arc  imprisoned ! 

*  There  are  several  governments  called  desnotic,  wncrc  no  such  out¬ 
rage  on  reason  and  humanity  is  tolerated.  Tliat  it  is  submitted  to  in 
this  community,  is  a  proof  how  much  practical  oppression  a  people 
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will  entiurc,  who  riij«»v,  in  theory,  the  power  of  providing  a  remedy. 
The  acts  of  the  British  Ciovernment,  which  drove  our  fathers  to  anus, 
were  intiiiitely  less  grievous  than  the  laws  iii  question.  Nor  is  there 
any  question  of  national  <ir  party  inditics,  that  now  excites  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  people  of  the  l^iited  States,  which  so  much  concerns 
them  us  this  subject,  in  regard  to  which  so  great  an  apathy  prevails.* 

America  is  the  country  in  which  popular  liberty  has  l>ecn  sup- 
|M)Kc(l  to  he  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  ;  where  at  least  every 
white  man  is  free ;  where  re])uhlitanism,  under  various  inoditica- 
tions,  has  had  a  fair  o])])ortunity  of  displaying  its  bright  attributes, 
and  dispensing  its  all-eom])rehending  heneficenee.  Is  it  too  soon 
to  ask  for  the  results  ?  Below  the  parallel  of  25°  n.,  in  the 
^Vestem  hemisphere,  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  Uepublieanism 
will  not  thrive.  Federal  Uepuhlics,  and  llepuhlics  with  a  central 
government,  have  been  tried  on  various  ])lans,  in  Mexico,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Provinces,  and  (’bile,  with 
the  .same  ill  success.  C’odes,  constitutions,  and  congresses  have 
sprung  u])  and  passed  away  in  quick  succession  ;  but  hitherto,  bit¬ 
ter  disa]))H)intiuent  has  been  the  only  result  of  every  fresh  experi¬ 
ment.  It  ap|>cars  to  Ik?  now  admitted  by  the  |)oliticians  of 
the  North,  that,  for  the  present,  a  monarchy  might  j>erhap8  l>e 
the  l)est  form  of  government  for  the  uncducatcxl  population  of  the 
Southern  States.  ^Vith  regard  to  Mexico,  at  one  time  the  most 
liopeful  of  the  new  re])ublics,  the  North  American  Reviewers 
thus  confess  and  a]>ologizc  for  the  too  sanguine  expectations  en¬ 
tertained  by  their  countrymen,  that  it  would  present  a  glorious 
instance  of  *  llie  abstract  and  ])ractical  beauty  of  a  system  of  dis- 
‘  tinctivc  Americanisnr  founded  on  republican  institutions.  ‘  We 
‘  saw they  say,  ‘  an  indignant  peo])lc  breaking  the  fetters  of  co- 
‘  lonial  tyranny ;  and  it  re(|uired  no  wonderful  activity  of  imagi- 
‘  nation,  and  im|)lied  no  national  vanity,  to  believe,  that  the  ex- 
‘  ample  whicli  our  ancestors  had  set,  was  the  exciting  cause  and 
‘  guiding  principle  of  our  Spanish  American  brethren.  In  the 
‘  delusion  which  the  sight  of  this  partial  similitude  produced,  the 
‘  points  of  difference  were  forgotten,  and  all  the  repulsive  features 
‘  of  the  drama  were  lost  sight  of.  \\c  did  not  recollect  the  ac- 
‘  cidental  impulse  given  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  by  events  in 
‘  Kuro|>c ;  the  horrors  of  tlie  conflict,  stainetl  by  excesses  and  bar- 
‘  barities  unheard  of  in  civilised  warfare;  the  comparative  de- 
‘  gradation  of  the  patriot  cause  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  we  put 
‘  out  of  view*  the  irregular  character  of  the  contest,  rarely  rising 
‘  ahoxQ  the  level  of  a  guerilla  combat,  and  conducted  generally 
‘  without  any  indication  of  military  ability  ;  we  forgot  that  the 
‘  scene  was  one  exclusively  of  war  and  desolation  ;  and  that  civil 
‘  distinction,  such  as  illumined  the  characters  of  our  Morris  and 
‘  our  Franklin,  had  no  existence  in  the  dark  atmosplierc  of  this 
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‘  wild  conflict.  There  was  no  one  man,  raised,  like  the  Father 
*  of  our  country,  above  reproach  •.  These  were  points  of  dis- 
‘  similarity  which,  though  plain  enough  now,  were  not  seen  then ; 

‘  and  the  resemblance  being  once  believetl  to  be  perfect,  the  sym- 
‘  pathy  was  complete.  When  the  war  ceased,  and  independence 
‘  was  acquired,  we  were  further  gratified  by  the  avowed  imitation 
‘  of  our  exam])le  in  the  adoption  of  a  feileral  form  of  government ; 

‘  and  we  all  recollect  the  glow  of  pleasure  and  pride  which  eveiy 
‘  one  felt  and  acknowledged,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  this 
‘  course  would  he  adoptetl  by  our  neighbours.  Ilut  here  the  re- 
‘  semblance  ceased ;  and  from  this  periotl,  the  tide  of  approving 
‘  sym])athy  l)egan  to  ebb.'* 

We  cannot  blame  our  American  brethren  for  indulging  in  such 
fond  and  false  calculations,  since  similar  delusions  were  cherished 
by  many  in  this  country ;  and  the  vain  hope  that  the  moral  re¬ 
generation  of  the  nations  is  to  be  effected  by  political  theories  and 
the  shadowy  forms  of  liberty,  has  not  yet  been  abandoned,  al¬ 
though  the  lessons  furnishetl  by  Poland  and  llelgium,  have  been 
addcil  to  those  supplied  by  the  Mexican  and  South  American  re¬ 
volutions.  Hut  at  least  in  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
the  abstract  and  practical  beauty  of  pure  democrasy,  and  the  su- 
jK'rior  cfliciency  of  republican  institutions,  may  be  thought  to  have 
receiveil  a  triumphant  demonstration.  Wc  have  no  disimsition 
either  to  depreciate  the  institutions  of  our  American  bretnren,  or 
to  deny  their  adaptation  to  the  specific  circumstances  of  their 
country ;  but  wc  wish  to  put  on  record  in  our  pages  the  following 
monitory  avowals  and  admissions,  for  the  bemefit  of  our  own 
countrymen,  and  in  illustration  of  the  important  axiom,  confirmed 
by  every  fresh  page  added  to  the  IxHik  of  history,  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  melioration  of  society  must  follow  or  keep  pace  with,  and 
cannot  precede,  the  moral  and  religious  emancipation  of  the 
})eoplc. 

*  Lil)erty  and  equality  arc  high-sounding  words.  Tliey  may  be,  and 
often  are,  the  phrases  ot  selfishness  and  roguery  among  those  who  are 


•  There  now  j)revail8  a  disposition  invidiously  to  detract  from  the  real 
merit,  and  to  asiierse  the  character  of  the  patriotic  leaders  in  the  South 
American  He  volutions.  Bolivar,  once  indiscriminately  eulogised  as  the 
Washington  of  Colombia,  and  now  basely  traduced  as  a  tyrant,  well 
deserved  the  praise  due  to  unimpeachable  patriotism  and  disinterested¬ 
ness.  San  hiartin  w'as  worthy  to  have  been  the  sovereign  of  Peru,  had 
not  the  state  of  society  there  been  too  corrupt  to  hold  together  under 
any  thing  but  an  iron  d<*spotism.  O'lliggins,  too,  was  a  man  of  en¬ 
lightened  mind  and  unsullicHl  honour.  All  three  had  at  heart  the  cause 
of  national  independence  and  rational  freedom,  and  met  with  the  basest 
ingratitude. 

t  North  American  Review,  No.  XXXI.  pp.  330,  331. 
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only  willing  to  U*vel  ilowii  to  their  own  condition  :  they  are  honest  and 
patriotic,  and  In'iievoleiit  uiid  wise,  in  the  numths  of  those  who  are  truly 
desirous  to  level  up  to  theniHelvi*s . 

‘  1  am  the  more  inclined  to  recommend  a  system  of  national  edu¬ 
cation,  frt'e  in  every  part  of  it,  and  «>j»en  to  every  citizen  who  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  IxMiehting  by  the  use  of  it, — In'causc,  if  the  ultra-democratic 
dm  irtHci  now  in  vogue,  of  universal  suffrage  and  instructed  represent¬ 
atives,  ore  destined  to  prevail  among  us,  1  know  no  means  of  remedy¬ 
ing  their  defects  in  practice,  but  to  diffuse  useful  information  as  widely 
us  |Missible. 

‘  Many  years  did  I  obstinately  refuse  to  acknowletlgc  that  there  wiis 
any  truth  in  the  observation,  that  the  people  are  too  often  ignorant  of, 
luid  tiM>  often  false  and  traitorous  to  their  own  best  interests,  and  that, 
in  many  cases,  their  worst  enemies  are  themselvi*8  ;  but  meliuicholy 
exjieriencf*  has  forced  this  truth  u|)on  my  conviction  ;  and  however 
nnjialatable  to  myself  or  to  others  to  entertain  or  to  express  it,  I  find 
it  imjiossible  to  i*sca]>e  from  its  pressure.  But  the  evil  is  the  result  of 
ignonuice ;  and  the  only  cure  for  it,  the  extension  of  education  and  of 

kno\^  leilge .  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  well-educated,  well-infornuHl 

ctimmunity  ;  but  I  already  see  enough  to  dread  and  to  deplore  the 
cureless,  unfeeling  des|H)tism  of  ignorance. 

‘  When  I  was  young,  I  was  desirous,  like  Mr.  Bentham  and  his 
followers,  of  deducing  the  maxims  of  civil  government,  from  what 
seiMned  to  be  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  human  nature  ;  and  1  took 
for  granted,  that  every  man,  and  every  Isnly  of  men,  would  act  nni- 
fonnly  on  the  obvious  motive  of  self-interest.  I  was  mistaken.  The 
fact  is  otherwise  ;  not  in  a  few,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Neither 
individuals  nor  iMMlies  of  men  are  generally  guided  by  just  consider¬ 
ations  of  their  own  gisnl.  They  act  as  often  from  jiresent  temptations, 
from  cajirice,  from  prejudict*,  from  flattery,  from  temjHirary  excite¬ 
ments,  nrom  unfounded  likings  and  dislikings,  from  im])erfect  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  question  In'fore  them,  from  unavoidable  want  of  inform- 
ution,  from  sudden  impulse,  from  want  of  reflection  and  consideration, 
— as  they  d<»  from  deliln'rate  and  enlightened  views  of  what  will  ul¬ 
timately  pn»ve  to  lie  their  real  and  |H*rmanent  interest.  The  maxims 
of  civil  government,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  founded  on  any  theory 
(»f  alistnict  rights,  or  any  d  priori  claims  or  ]H)sitions,  but  on  public 
utUiiif,  us  |H)inted  out  by  ex}HTience ;  on  the  result  of  past  facts  ac¬ 
curately  obsiTved  and  well  considered.  Attract  thiHiries  of  {Kilitical 
rights  will  then  only  prove  useful  in  their  ajmlication  and  operation, 
when  they  have  lu'en  lirought  to  the  test  of  history, —  compared  with 
the  knmvn  conduct  of  men  in  communities, — and  subjected  to  the 
limitations  which  want  of  information  in  the  great  moss  of  the 
jXHiple  may'  reuMinably  suggest,  at  any  assigned  periiul  or  state  of  so¬ 
ciety.  \\  ould  a  republican  form  of  government  be  expedient  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  or  Tombuctoo?  .  .  .  The  man  who  would  throw  experience 
out  of  the  discussion,  in  favour  of  any  d  priori  thwiry,  is  not  a  real 
friend  to  the  cause  he  professes  to  advocate ;  for  any  theory  not  founded 
on  facts,  is  worthless.’ 

‘  All  men  an*  s;iid  to  be  “  Iform  free,  equal,  and  indejiendent."*  I 
know  of  no  sense  in  which  this  ever  was,  or  is,  or  can,  or  will  be  true. 
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....  Arc  they  not  every  where,  have  they  not  been  at  all  timea,  and 
will  they  not  ever  1h‘,  de|>eii(lent  on,  snhjixrt  to  the  control  of  the 
innnity  of  which  they  hii))|)en  to  be  then  memberH  }  Are  any  two 
men  equal  in  stren^h,  or  in  mental  capacity,  or  in  education?  Why 
then  do  we  use  these  vague  and  unmeaning  terms  ;  or,  if  they  have  a 
meaning,  what  is  it  but  a  false  one  ? 

*  Among  these  assertecl  rights,  unalienable,  indefiMisible, — much 
sjMtken  of,  little  underst(HKl, — is  the  right  of  every  human  creature  in 
society,  to  give  his  assent,  by  himsidf  or  his  representative,  to  every 
law  by  which  he  is  to  1k‘  liound.  Hence,  the  right  (as  it  is  calleil)  of 
universal  suffrage.  If  this  right  exist,  it  must  exist  by  the  will  of 
the  society  wherein  it  is  to  bo  exercisi'd.  If  society  diies  not  ch(H)sc  to 
sanction  it,  what  iH'comes  of  the  right  so  termeil?  Who  has  conferred 
it,  if  society  has  denietl  it  ?  •  .  .  .  Society  was  instituted  for  the  pro- 
tectitm  of  property.  What  rtmaonable  claim  «un  they  have,  who  have 
no  pro|H*rty  of  their  own,  to  legislate  on  the  pro|>erty  of  others  ?  Per¬ 
sons  employed  by  the  wealthy,  and  who  are  themselves  poor,  and  de- 
]>endent  on  such  employment,  will  l)e  apt  to  vote  as  their  employers 
diriTt.  Their  vote  in  such  a  case  is  not  their  own.  They  enjoy  a 
nominal  right ;  a  right  really  exorcised  under  the  control  of  their 
masters  and  employers.  At  the  last  election  in  New  England,  was 
not  (leneral  Jackson  (»pposed  by  master  manufacturers,  who,  to  ensure 
the  v(»tes  of  their  operatives,  had  the  candidates*  names  printed  on 
calico?  t  If  this  be  not  slavery,  what  is  it  ?  Persons  who  arc  thus 


•  The  Author  g(K*8  so  far  as  to  add  :  '  I  kmnv  of  no  natural  right 
but  the  right  of  the  strongest.  I  deny  anv  other.*  It  would  Ihj  easy 
to  shew  that  there  are  other  things  of  wliich  he  does  not  appear  to 
know ;  but  we  are  at  present  cont*erned  only  with  his  admissions ;  for 
such,  as  pr<»cee<ling  from  a  staunch  republican  and  liberal,  the  state¬ 
ments  alM)ve  selected  must  be  deemed. 

t  Dr.  (\H>j)cr  has  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  tlie 
North  American  Heviewers,  by  avounng  himself,  in  this  volume,  ad¬ 
verse  t<>  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  domestic  manufactures 
in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  to  the  protecting  policy,  of  which  in 
1H13  he  was  the  advocate ;  and  regret  is  expressed,  somewhat  uncaii- 
didly,  that  his  change  of  opinions  ^lould  have  *  happened  under  cir- 
‘  cumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  motive  of  it  in  any 
‘  way  doubtful.'  (North  American  Review,  No.  Ixx.  p.  129.)  Tlic 
nu^ining  of  this  insinuation  is,  we  presume,  that  Dr.  C(K>per,  being  a 
Southern  States-man,  is  of  course  a  warm  partisan  of  General  Jackson. 
I'he  Heviewers  are  zealous  Clay-iles.  Dr.  Cooj)er  does  not  conceal 
his  contemptuous  o^)inioii  of  the  idol  of  the  Tariff  party.  ‘Such  doc- 
‘  triiK»s  as  those  which  are  taught  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Hush  shew,' 
he  k;iv8  (p.  31.),  ‘  how  very  far  these  members  of  the  administration 
‘  are  liehind  the  knowledge  of  the  day.'  Again  :  ‘  The  dreadful  igno- 
‘  ranee  ls»th  of  honest  politics  and  or  p<ditical  economy,  displaycydf  by 
*  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay,  1  leave 
‘  to  the  vituperations  of  histon'.*  (p.  i^l.)  The  ‘  wicked  system  of 
‘  desjHdisin  *  which  Messrs.  J.  Q.  A.  and  H.  C.  would  gloimy  have 
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flo|n*iulent,  oii"ht  not  to  Ik*  |>ennittoil  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  uliich 
they  iMNiHcss  only  in  name,  and  which  others  cun  so  etfectiially  control. 

To  allow  it,  is  adding  enormously  to  the  power  of  the  rich  and  jhjw- 
erfiil. 

‘  If  universid  suffrage  prevail,  the  |Mditical  jH>wer  of  the  country  will 
l)c,  Msmcr  or  later,  (and  within  no  long  |)eriod,)  thrown  irrevocably  • 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  represent  the  o|>eratives,  the  lalxturing  * 
classes,  the  men  of  no  projH*rty,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  men  who  pos- 
84*ss  j)rojH*rty.  This  event  is  now  exultingly  exj>ected  by  the  mechanic 

nu*etings  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania .  When  the  ])roperty  * 

of  the  wealthv  becomes  an  object  of  welccmie  legislation  to  the  repre-  * 
sentatives  of  the  p(H»r,  will  it  be  held  sacred  .  My  present  notion 
is,  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  householders  of  a  yt'ar’s  residence 
actually  paying  taxes.  There  ought  to  be  some  real,  substantial,  lo-, 

culized  evidence  of  a  man’s  stake  in  the  country .  In  the  year 

1 I  published  in  England,  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform.  The  Duke  of  Uichmoiul’s  prop)s;il  of  universal  suffrage  \va8 
then  in  vogue  among  the  Reformers.  I  have  had  some  experience  i 
during  this  interval  of  nearly  half  a  century  ;  and  my  present  opinions  ^ 
in  old  age,  are  m»t  in  exact  conformity  with  those  of  my  boyhood  ;  but 
I  trust  they  are  ecpiallv  in  fiivour  of  the  just  rights  of  the  people, 
against  those  who  would  abuse  entrusted  power.* 

pp.  3:11—3  ;  ,360  ;  3(»3— 6. 

Let  it  1)0  recollected,  that  this  modification  of  opinion  in  the  * 
venerable  President  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  is  the  result 
of  witnessing  the  working  of  the  universal  suflrage  and  ballot 
system  in  America,  The  North  American  lleviewers  assure  us, 
indeed,  that  the  system  works  well ;  and  that  not,  as  some  have 
imagined,  liecause  there  is,  in  the  United  States  ‘a great  equality 
‘  of  wealth  and  intelligence.'*  This  is  not  the  fact.  ‘  In  our 
‘  large  cities ',  they  say,  ‘  there  is  every  shade  of  human  fortune, 

‘  as  in  luiro|>e.  In  Poston,  there  arc  two  thousand  persons  and 
‘  more,  who  get  their  daily  bread  by  l>egging  or  fraud  :  these 
‘  must  all  1)0  persons  of  desperate  fortune,  of  abject  poverty .'* 
(What  must  be  the  numbers  of  this  class  in  the  cities  of  New  i 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans?)  ‘Thank  Heaven',  I 
adds  the  Reviewer,  ‘  we  arc  not  overwhelmed  with  pauperism  ;  * 

‘  hut  there  is  in  every  village  somethiuf^  of  it ;  and  between 
‘  these  two  extremes,  there  are  all  the  shades  of  condition.  Rut 
‘  |x)pular  institutions  work  equally  well  in  town  and  country,  and 

I 

fastoniMl  upon  the  country,  is.  Dr.  C.  assures  us,  suspected  and  seen  | 
thniugh.  (p.  :12R.)  The  Yankee  Reviewers  retaliate  on  the  Professor,  I 
by  repntlmtin^  the  ‘  wild  novelties  in  |)olitical  economy,*  the  *  chi-  t  | 
‘  meric;il  fancies',  &c.  broached  by  the  Southern  memliers  in  Congress;  •  | 
and  they  represent  General  Jackson  as  having  had  for  his  supporters,  \ 
‘  the  uninformed  and  unreflecting  part  of  the  community.’  This  is  a  . 
fair  sjK'cimen  of  American  party-spirit.  I 
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*  perfectly  well  in  both.'  There  is  therefore  no  incompatibility, 
they  argue,  between  ^  the  existence  of  an  army  of  paupers '  and 
republican  institutions.  Nor  it  it  more  necessary,  we  are  told, 

*  that  a  republic  should  be  enlightened,  than  a  monarchy.  If 
‘  the  people  are  ignorant  under  any  form  of  government,  they 
‘  will  be  cosened  and  oppressed.’  •  Under  a  republican  govern^ 
ment,  they  may  be  ignorant ;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  ignorance 
actually  prevails  in  America,  even  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  aristocratic  and  monarch¬ 
ical  institutions  are  not  the  cause  of  pauperism,  and  that  popular 
ignorance,  mendicity,  abject  poverty,  and  vice  may  equally  sub- 
sist  under  any  form  of  government,  the  Reviewer,  not  with  the 
l)cst  possible  grace,  process  to  insist  on  the  certain  triumph  of 
the  ^  Rule  of  Three '  representation  principle,  (the  distinctive  ^ 
feature  of  Americanism,)  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  He 
sees  ^  no  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  adoption  by  England  and  the 
‘  other  countries  in  Europe',  (Turkey,  we  hope,  included,)  of  a 
constitution  like  that  of  the  Federal  Republic.  He  thinks  that 
the  simplest  government  must  needs  be  the  safest,  the  least 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  convulsions  of  the  times ;  and  claims 
for  the  precarious  despotism  of  Russia,  and  for  the  cumbrous, 
complicated,  and  ill-balanced  government  of  the  United  States, 
threatened  continually  with  a  dissolution  of  the  federal  compact 
of  states  upon  which  it  rests, — the  character  of  preeminent  safety 
and  ]x?rmanence.  *!•  But  are  there  no  peculiar  evils  or  dangers 
incident  to  republican  institutions  ?  Let  us  hear  this  same  high 
American  authority.  In  a  recent  article,  obviously  intended  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  Presidency,  at 
the  next  election,  if  the  Northern,  or  Tariff’ party  in  the  Union  can 
muster  sufficient  strength,  the  Writer  prefaces  his  eulogy  by  some 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  holding  up  to  public  view  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  illustrious  men,  with  a  view  ^  to  elevate  and  im- 
‘  prove  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  and  to  repress  the  vulgar  ap- 

*  petite  for  sensual  pleasure,  wealth,  and  the  mere  names  of  of- 
‘  fice.’  The  contemplation  of  such  characters  will  inspire,  it  is 
remarked,  ‘  the  generous  ambition  of  acquiring  distinction,  not 
^  by  a  paltry  system  of  intrigue  and  party  management,  but  by 

*  the  persevering  and  active  employment  of  high  intellectual  cn- 
^  dowments  for  the  promotion  of  tlie  public  good.  It  is  only,' 
adds  the  Writer,  ^  by  the  general  prevalence  of  such  sentiments 


•  North  American  Review,  No.  Ixxxii.  pp.  180,  1.  Art.  Prospect 
of  lirform  in  Eurojye.  This  article  has  been  republished  in  this 
country,  and  warmly  commended  by  the  Examiner  and  the  Age,  the 
organs  of  the  Radical  and  the  Tory  factions, 
t  Ibid.  p.  167. 
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‘  among  the  young  and  active  portion  of  the  citiacns,  that  our 
‘  republican  institutions  can  be  preserved  in  tlieir  pristine  vigour 
‘  and  purity.  They  constitute  that  public  rir/we  which  has  l)cen 
‘  justly  descrilHMl  as  the  vital  ])rinciple  of  pojmlar  governments, — 

‘  the  conservative  power  which  alone  can  secure  them  from  the 
‘  nbuaea  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  subject y — abuses  even  more 
^  frightful  and  dis^ustiuf'  than  those  of  any  other  form  of  po- 
‘  /<///•'• 

()ne  consequence  of  tlic  unlimited  extension  of  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  and  the  jH-rpetual  recurrence  of  the  ballot  in  America^  is, 
that  the  privilege  has  come  to  he  regarded  with  contemptuous  in¬ 
difference  by  those  who  are  tlie  Iwst  qualified  to  turn  it  to  good 
account.  *  Persons  of  education,  talent,  leisure,  and  good  in- 

*  tentions'  are  heard  to  ‘  remark  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  that 

*  they  do  not  go  to  the  jK)ll8  once  in  three  Years.’  Such  errors, 
the  Heviewer  re])resents  as  so  dangerous,  that,  ‘  if  they  iKTame 
‘  general,  they  would  l)e  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country^ 

‘  Those  who,  from  indolence  or  selfishness,  withdraw  from  the 

*  peqietual  struggle  In'tween  the  adherents  of  good  and  evil,  are 
‘  every  where  the  most  dangerous  allies  of  the  latter  party  ;  and 
‘  as  they  share  their  guilt,  so  they  always  sooner  or  later  partake 
‘  of  their  reward.  Their  darling  wealth,  to  the  augmentation  of 
‘  which  they  sacrifice  every  higher  consideration,  is  torn  from  them 
‘  in  the  indiscriminate  rage  of  civil  commotion.  Conscriptions, 
‘  ])roscriplions,  forced  loans,  political  and  ])ersonal  ]H?rsecution 
‘  under  the  forms  of  law,  visit  them  in  the  retirements  of  the 
‘  compting-room  and  the  dwelling-house ;  and  they  are  crushed, 
‘  at  last,  under  the  load  of  miseries  incident  to  the  last  stages  of 
‘  misgoverninent ;  all  of  which  might,  and  in  most  cases  would, 
‘  have  l>een  averted,  had  this  class  of  men  regularly  f^one  to  the 
‘  polfsy  trhilethey  had  it  in  their  power.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
‘  Athenian  lawgiver  wisely  ordained,  that,  on  all  political  divi- 
‘  sions,  every  citizen  should  take  either  one  side  or  the  other ; 
‘  and  it  may  Ik?  said  with  perfect  truth,  that,  without  a  pretty 
‘  funeral  observation  of  this  prineiplcy  the  forms  of  popular 
‘  fptvernment  are  impracticable.^^ 

Such  are  the  dangers  which  beset  the  simplest,  most  demo¬ 
cratic,  chea]icst,  most  philo80])hical,  most  popular  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  !  Such  the  tendencies  of  universal  suffVagc  and  the  hal- 
lot  !  It  would  set'm,  then,  that  other  governments  than  the 
Knglish  monarchy  run  some  risk  of  finding  their  euthanasia  iu 


•  North  American  Review,  No.  Ixxiii.  n.  3o2.  s4rt.  Life  of  Henry 
Clay. 
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despotism  •.  Of  all  despotisms,  that  of  an  autocratic  mob  is  as¬ 
suredly  the  worst.  And  of  this,  we  on  this  side  of  the  great 
water  are,  hap])ily,  in  no  immediate  danger. 

\Ve  may  a])|K'ar  to  have  slid  out  of  political  economy  into  po¬ 
litics  ;  but  the  distinction  Iwtween  them  is  arbitrary,  and  consists 
less  in  any  difference  of  the  subjects  proper  to  each,  than  in  the 
different  mode  and  spirit  of  treating  the  same  topic.  The  true 
aim  of  the  philosopher  and  of  the  politician,  of  the  professor  and 
of  the  legislator  ought  to  be  the  same.  One  purpose  which  the 
precdling  citations  arc  adapted  to  answer,  is  to  undeceive  such 
persons  in  our  own  country,  as  may  be  inclined  to  look  across  the 
Atlantic  for  a  happier  model  of  government  than  our  own,  and 
to  regard  the  unlimited  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  in 
combination  with  the  ballot,  as  the  l)C8t  means  of  giving  efhciency 
to  the  democratic  part  of  our  mixed  constitution. 

Another  end  which  they  may  serve,  is  that  of  shewing  how 
very  far  from  any  approximation  to  the  American  system  is  the 
constitutional  plan  ot  ])arliamentary  reform  brought  forward  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  present  Administration.  The  basis  of 
the  American  system  is,  the  representation  of  numbers^  or  what 
has  been  termed  geographical  representation.  That  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitution,  (as  of  the  proposed  reform,)  is  the  represent¬ 
ation  of  property.  The  basis  of  the  borough-proprietory  system 
is  tlic  re])rescntation  of  individual  interest.  The  principle  of  the 
American  system  is  sectional  delegation ;  *  that  of  the  llritish 
system,  election  to  a  public  trust ;  that  of  the  Anti-reform  fac¬ 
tion,  private  nomination  and  secret  bargain.  In  this  country,  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  is  itself,  from  its  very  consti¬ 
tution,  an  aristocracy  ;  and  such  members  of  it  as  Hunt  areonl^ 
the  ludicrous  accidents  of  the  system.  Our  merchants  choose,  it 
may  l)e,  a  nobleman  as  the  lit  guardian  of  their  interests ;  and 
our  manufacturers  look  out  for  some  substantial  landed  proprietor 
as  their  representative.  In  America,  were  there  an  aristocracy 
to  chousc  from.  Congress  would  still  be  what  it  is  ;  an  intractable 
mob  of  lawyers  and  adventurers,  each  wrangling  for  the  narrow 
interests  of  his  party  or  his  political  clients — the  very  sort  of  re- 
])resentatives  which  our  rotten  Ixiroughs  have  let  into  Parliament, 
'rhe  representation  of  the  United  States  is  geographical:  that  of 
the  British  Constitution  is,  so  to  speak,  topographical  and  histo¬ 
rical.  The  Americans  decide  every  thing  by  tne  map  and  the 
quadrant :  We  arc  accustomed  to  tolerate  anomalies  of  all  kinds. 
Our  counties  are  of  every  figure  and  dimension;  we  have  vil¬ 
lages  larger  than  cities, — one  city  without  a  representative,  and 


•  The  paradoxical  or  sinister  prediction  of  Ilume^  cited  by  the 
Writer  of  the  article  on  the  Prospect  of  Reform,  in  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Review. 
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other  cities  which  arc  counties  of  themselves ;  with  an  infinite 
diversity  of  local  jurisdiction,  traditional  usage  and  privilege, 
rights  corporate  and  feudal ;  yet  all  compatible  and  perfectly  ac-  * 
cording  with  an  eciuality  of  right,  as  regards  the  protection  of  the 
law.  One  anomaly,  however,  does  not  exist  in  England,  which 
stains  the  *  pure  representation’  of  the  United  States.  We  have  * 
no  slave-holding  counties,  although  we  have  unfortunately  indi-  * 
vidual  slave-proprietors  in  the  legislature ;  and  if  our  system  of 
representation  is  confessedly  arbitrary,  it  does  not  at  once  affect  * 
to  be  universal,  and  pass  over  a  sixth  part  of  the  population  as  di¬ 
vested  of  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  The  anomalies  in  * 
the  English  Constitution  resemble  those  which  exist  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  world :  they  are  not  of  a  moral  nature,  and  therefore  indi-  » 
cate  nothing  ‘  rotten  in  the  State.’  The  object  of  the  Reform- 
bill  is  not  to  remove  all  that  is  anomalous, — not  to  level  inecjua- 
lities, — not  to  square  our  institutions  by  any  theory,  or  to  adjust 
our  representation  by  arithmetic  ;  but  simply  to  remove  palpable 
abuses  and  sources  of  corruption, — to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic  in 
public  trusts, — to  check  at  least  ‘  the  cnicane  and  tyranny  of  cor- 
*  ruption’, — and  to  substitute  the  legitimate  influence  of  property, 
and  the  constitutional  weight  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  dangerous  [ 
ascendancy  of  a  venal,  grasping,  pamj>ered,  selfish  oligarchy. 
Nor  is  the  object  mistaken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  bill, 
whether  radical  or  ultra.  Mr,  Hunt  and  Mr.  Crokcr  understand 
the  matter  |>erfectly ;  and  the  country  at  large,  we  l>clieve,  bejjin 
pretty  well  to  understand  their  political  union.  Next  to  the  in¬ 
terested  and  sordid  opposition  of  the  borough-holders  themselves, 
it  forms  the  highest  panegyric  upon  this  great  measure  of  equity, 
conciliation,  and  enlightened  |K)licy,  which  may  the  gracious 
Providence  of  God  speedily  consummate  in  mercy  to  the  I 
country  ! 


Art.  II.  I.  The  Offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  Four  Sermons,  preached 
U'fore  the  University  of  Cunibridge  in  the  month  of  November, 
1331.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  of 
King’s  College.  8vo.  pp.  102.  Price  2s,  i^d,  London.  1831. 

2.  A  Sermon  prenche<l  at  Hull,  on  the  1.3th  of  November,  mdcccxxxi, 
OH  the  Unknotrn  Tongues.  By  R.  M.  Beverley,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  38. 
London.  1831. 

3.  Balaam.  By  the  Author  of  **  Modern  Fanaticism  Unveiled.** 
l2mo.  pp.  272.  Price  5s,  London.  1031. 

^PHE  venerable  Author  of  the  “  Four  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge”,  has  here  borne  a  faithful  and 
energetic  testimony  against  the  opposite  errors  of  fanatical  delu¬ 
sion  ami  philosophic  incredulity,  by  which,  in  every  age,  the 
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Christian  Church  has  been  more  or  less  infested,  and  which,  in 
the  present  day,  beset  with  peculiar  danger  the  narrow  path  of 
religious  inquiry.  It  has  been  thought,  that  the  stream  of  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge  was  attaining  a  higher  level ;  but  alas  !  it  is 
too  apparent,  that  the  waters  have  owed  their  elevation,  in  part, 
to  the  hidden  growth  of  weeds,  now  rank  and  flowering  above  the 
surface.  The  stream  wants  mowing, — an  operation  which  the 
servants  of  Christ  will  ever  And  periodical  occasion  to  perform  ; 
afler  which  the  waters  may  seem  to  be  diminished  in  volume 
and  force,  but  they  will  be  purer  and  clearer. 

Many  thoughtful  and  pious  persons  are  anticipating  a  season 
of  fiery  trial  to  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  sha})e  of  physical 
calamity  or  political  judgements  ;  forgetting  that  the  word  (wn- 
^a(r/A0()  has  a  double  meaning,  and  overlooking,  }x;rha))s,  in  their 
uncertain  calculations  of  theiuture,  the  specific  character  of  the 
present  times,  as  a  season  of  trial  and  moral  discipline.  *  There 
‘  seems  no  possible  reason  to  be  given  \  remarks  Uishop  Butler, 

*  why  wc  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  moral  probation  with  regard  to 
‘  the  exercise  of  our  understanding  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 

‘  as  we  are  with  regard  to  our  behaviour  in  common  affairs.  The 
^  former  is  as  much  a  thing  within  our  power  and  choice  as  the 

*  latter  ....  That  religion  is  not  intuitively  true,  but  a  matter 
*'  of  deiluction  and  inference ;  that  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  not 
‘  forced  ujKm  every  one,  but  left  to  lie,  by  some,  collected  with 
‘  needful  attention  to  premises ;  this  as  much  constitutes  religious 
‘  probation,  as  much  affords  sphere,  scope,  opportunity  for  right 

‘  or  wrong  iKdiaviour,  as  any  thing  whatever  docs .  Specu- 

‘  lativc  diiliculties  are,  in  this  respect,  of  the  very  same  nature 
‘  with  external  temptations.’  ....*.  ‘  Nor  does  there  appear  any 

‘  absunlity  in  supjiosing,  that  the  speculative  difficulties  in  which 

*  the  evidence  of  religion  is  involved,  may  make  even  the  prin- 
‘  cipal  part  of  some  ]>erson’s  trial.’  May  not  then  this  species  of 
moral  probation  form  the  principal  trial  of  a  Christian  community 
at  some  particular  season  ?  May  it  not  be  the  design  for  whicn 
errors,  and  heresies,  and  schisms  are  permitted  to  trouble  the 
Church,  to  put  those  who  enjoy  the  full  light  of  llevelation  to 
the  trial,  with  regard  to  this  moral  exercise  of  their  understand¬ 
ing  ?  Have  we  not,  in  the  New  Testament,  many  distinct  refer¬ 
ences  to  this  species  of  trial  ?  The  Church  of  Kphesus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  especially  commended,  for  having  “  tried  them  which 

say  they  arc  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  found  them  liars.”  St. 
Peter  pr^icts,  that  false  teachers  would  arise,  and  lead  away 
many,  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken 
“  of.”  St.  John’s  exhorution,  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  poinU  to 
the  same  moral  trial  of  the  understanding.  And  St.  Paul  pre¬ 
dicts,  that  the  coming  of  the  Man  of  Sin  would  be  attended  with 

false  signs  and  miracles,  and  iniquitous  deceits,”  the  semblance 
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of  real  evidence,  and  forming  a  strong  delusion  ",  leading  many 
to  lielicve  in  the  fraud.  This  prediction  is  customarily  restricted 
to  the  feigned  visions  and  fraudulent  miracles  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  which  are,  no  douht,  primarily  referred  to.  Hut  Protest¬ 
antism  has  also  had,  at  various  periods,  its  signs  and  lying  won* 
ders,  its  prophets  and  workers  of  miracles  teachers  ot  the  cha¬ 
racter  so  distinctly  portrayed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Homans,  as  “  causing  divisions  and  offences  "  by  their  novel  doc¬ 
trine, — men  “who  serve  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their 
own  appetite,  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the 
hearts  of  the  simple." 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  there  is  much  of  this  element  of 
division,  delusion,  and  offence  at  present  afloat,  if  wc  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  religious  world. 
It  is  a  period  of  universal  excitement,  and  religion  shares  in  the 
effect  of  that  excitement.  Heligious  knowledge  has  proved  to  be 
far  less  generally  diffused  than  might  have  b^n  sup|)osed ;  but 
ignorance  is  no  longer  quiescent  and  stagnant.  Implicit  faith 
has  been  well  nigh  destroyed ;  and  that  belief  alone  is  adapted  to 
withstand  the  stir  and  strife  of  opinions,  which  rests  upon  evi¬ 
dence.  Under  these  circumstances,  Christianity  makes  a  peculiar 
appeal  to  the  understandings  of  men.  To  promss  a  belief  in  it, 
costs  nothing ;  nor  does  the  avowal  of  inhdelity  subject  to  any 
imins  or  }H.maltie8.  There  is  no  fiery  trial  of  civil  persecution  to 
DC  dreaded,  either  by  the  true  Christian  or  by  the  heretic.  The 
princiiNil  trial  of  ob^ience  is  an  intellectual  one.  One  class  of 
speculative  difficulties,  however,  hy  which  the  evidence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  might  formerly  be  obscured,  has  been  in  great  measure 
cleared  away  by  the  labours  of  learned  apologists,  the  cultivation 
of  Hiblical  criticism,  the  clearer  light  thrown  upon  the  inspired 
document,  and  the  proofs  by  which  its  genuineness  and  authority 
arc  attested.  The  means  of  arriving  at  satisfaction  in  religious 
inquiries,  have  been  at  once  multiplied  and  simplified,  so  as  to 
leave  the  sceptic  without  excuse.  The  authority  of  Christianity 
is  therefore  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  rmect  its 
distinguishing  doctrines.  Another  class  of  speculative  difficulties 
has  now  come  to  be  the  chief  occasion  of  putting  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  men  to  this  moral  trial  ;  difficulties  greatly  increased,  if 
not  altogether  originated,  by  the  controversial  aspect  'given  to  the 
truths  of  Hevclation,  the  enthusiastic  perversions  of  Scripture 
doctrine,  the  party  divisions,  the  *  vain  jangling the  fanatical 
extravagance,  if  not  imposture,  blended  with  high  and  arrogant 
and  intolerant  pretensions.  The  offence  and  hinderance  thus  cast 
up  in  the  way  of  the  uninformed  and  sceptical,  have,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  turned  aside  or  thrown  down  many ;  and  “  blessed 
arc  they  who  are  not",  in  the  intended  sense,  “offended"  at 
these  things.  As  they  do  not  diminish,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
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the  real  evidence  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  they  cannot  excuse  . 
irreligion  or  unbelief ;  but  they  put  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
to  the  test ;  and  we  may  without  presumption  conclude,  that  they 
are  permitted  for  this  end.  “  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
Cfod,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.^ 
'Die  rule  of  faith  speaks  no  ambiguous  language.  *  There  is 
^  light  enough  for  those  whose  main  wish  is  to  see ;  and  darkness 
‘  enough  to  confound  those  of  an  opposite  character 

Speculative  difficulties  in  religion  of  this  description  are  not, 
however,  an  occasion  of  trial  to  the  irreligious  only :  they  are 
adapteil  to  prove  those  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  ana  who 
may  really  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  numerous  ex¬ 
hortations  and  cautions  contained  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  which 
bear  upon  this  species  of  trial,  might  teach  us  to  expect  that  it 
would  ordinarily  constitute  a  very  principal  part  of  Christian  pro¬ 
bation.  Commentators  have  excrciscil  their  learning  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  history  and  specific  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  errors,  Judaical  or  Gnostic,  against  wfiicn  it  was  found 
necessary  to  warn  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  ; — the 
“  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,”  the  “  voluntary  humili^  and  wor- 
ship))ing  of  angels,”  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ; 
the  fables,  endless  genealogies,  and  vain  jangling”  against  which 
Timothy  is  put  upon  his  guard ;  the  heresy  of  Hymeneus  and 
Philetus ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes  ;  and  the  false  prophets 
and  false  apostles  mentioned  by  Paul,  Peter,  and  John.  It  is  a 
matter  of  small  consequence  to  us,  however,  what  was  the  precise 
nature  of  those  heresies,  some  of  which  were  so  plausible,  that  St. 
Paul  compares  the  ministerswho  propagated  them,  to  “  the  serpent 
who  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,”  and  to  Satan  trans¬ 
forming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.”*!*  The  practical  in¬ 
ference  to  be  drawn  from  such  allusions  and  monitions,  is  evi- 
ently,  that  the  Church  would,  in  succeeding  ages,  be  exposed 
to  moral  dangers  and  temptations  of  an  analogous  kind.  It  is 
clearly  intimated  by  St.  James,  that  some  of  the  “  divers  trials” 
of  faith  which  he  prepares  those  whom  he  addressed  to  anticipate, 
would  be  such  as  it  would  require  more  than  human  *  wiedom*  to 
encounter  The  Galatian  Christians  are  represented  as  being  be- 
irifched  by  the  false  teachers  who  brought  them  into  bondaro. 
In  short,  the  peril  of  deception  is  quite  as  much  dwelt  upon,  as  Ae 
peril  of  apostacy  in  the  face  of  persecution  ;  and  facts  would  amply 
warrant  tne  belief,  that  many  persons  of  a  certain  temperament, 
might  endure  the  fires  of  martyrdom  with  courage  and  constancy, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  intellectual  trial  of  seduc¬ 
tive  error.  It  is  no  very  rare  phenomenon,  to  find  the  heroism  of 


Pascal. 
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leal  combined  with  the  knowlcdirc  of  a  novice  or  the  understand- 

^  •  •  • 

ing  of  a  child.  Stedfastness  is,  under  some  circumstances,  a  higher 
attainment  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as  a  more  needful  virtue,  than 
courage  and  fortitude.  The  latter  virtue  has  been  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  heroic  endurance  by  women,  who  are  often  the 
first  to  be  “  led  captive’’  by  the  heresiarch,  and  whose  peculiar  dan- 
gcr  led  the  Apostle  to  write :  “  I  will,  therefore,  that  the  younger 
women  marry,  bear  children,  guide  the  house,  give  no  occasion  to 
the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully.”  And  again :  “  Let  your 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churches ;  for  it  is  not  permitted  them 
to  speak  :  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  church.”  * 
This  last  direction  occurs  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  ad¬ 
monitions  relative  to  the  unprofitable  display  of  miraculous  gifts ; 
and  the  exhortation  with  which  it  is  followed  up,  is  roost  remark¬ 
able  :  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  spiritual, 

let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  1  write  unto  you  are  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord :  but,  if  any  be  ignorant,  let  him  be 
ignorant.” 

1 1  is  a  circumstance  deserving  attention,  that  the  individuals  in 
the  present  day  who  are  the  most  deeply  persuaded  that  a  time 
of  calamity,  and  judgement,  and  fiery  trial  is  at  hand,  are,  both 
from  their  characteristic  temperament,  and  from  the  auguries 
which  have  gained  possession  of  their  imagination,  the  most  ex¬ 
posed  to  peril  from  tnat  opposite  trial  of  Christian  stability,  to  which 
we  have  referred  as  the  prominent  feature  in  the  present  aspect  of 
the  times.  While  gazing  on  the  stars,  or  looking  out  for  signs  in 
the  clouds,  they  see  not  the  snares  which  have  gathered  round 
their  feet.  While  intent  on  the  approaching  Millennium,  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  mirage,  only  the  further  from 
the  living  waters  of  the  stream  which  makes  glad  the  city  of 
€^.”  VVhile  inveighing  against  the  abounding  infidelity  of  the 
day,  they  are  insensible  of  their  own  departure  from  the  rule  of 
faith.  The  errors  upon  which  they  strike,  resemble  sunk  rocks,  not 
visible  to  those  who  are  at  the  guns,  looking  out  for  pirates,  and 
which  can  be  seen  only  from  the  mast-head ;  but  upon  these 
unsuspected  shoals,  faith  may  be  shipwrecked.  The  present  dan- 

fer  is  one  which  calls  upon  Christians  to  look  well  at  the  chart. 

t  is,  in  fact,  danger  of  a  complicated  description,  as  the  danger 
arising  from  error  always  is.  To  one  class,  the  sceptical,  the  dan- 
M  is,  lest  they  should  be  hardened  in  infidelity  or  indifference 
by  the  extravagancies  and  follies  of  fanaticism.  To  the  enthusi¬ 
astic,  the  danger  is  that  of  being  taken  off  from  their  duties,  and 
corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,”— of  being  be¬ 
guiled  to  part  with  the  subsUnce  of  relinon  for  its  shadow,— of 
naving  the  very  balance  of  their  mind  so  far  destroyed,  that  faith 
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shall  become  credulity,  zeal  intolerance,  firmness  domatism, 
courage  audacity  or  effrontery,  and  mental  energy  a  frigntful  ap¬ 
proximation  to  insanity.  But,  as  we  are  never  in  greater  dan^r 
of  going  wrong,  than  at  the  moment  of  detecting  some  error  which 
has  involved  itself  with  truth,  there  is  yet  another  form  in  which 
the  danger  presents  itself ;  that  of  being  alienated  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  from  any  doctrine  of  Scripture,  by  the  unhappy  counterfeit 
or  burlesque  of  that  doctrine  raised  up  by  fanaticism. 

Is  any  reader  disposed  to  ask,  why  are  all  these  difficulties  and 
dangers  permitted  to  obscure  the  evidence  of  truth,  and  to  narrow 
the  path  of  rectitude,  and  to  render  decision  and  obedience  diffi¬ 
cult  ?  The  answer  is  the  same  as  that  which  Bishop  Butler  re¬ 
turns  to  the  infidel.  We  might,  without  violence,  use  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  •  in  this  reference :  “For  there  must  be  also  heresies 
among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved,  may  be  made  manifest 
among  you.*”  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  require  nothing  more 
than  Uiat  probational  exercise  of  our  understanding  which  is  itself  a 
duty,  which  God  has  a  right  to  require,  andVhich  is  at  once  a 
test  of  character  and  a  means  of  virtue.  For  the  trial  of  faith, 
and  of  every  other  virtue,  is  designed  to  issue  in  its  increase, — in 
the  strengthening  as  well  as  development  of  the  moral  principles 
and  affections,  that  so  an  entrance  may  be  ministered  to  us  the 
more  abundantly  into  the  kingdom  of  Our  Lord. 

The  difficulties  of  religion  have  at  different  periods  somewhat 
varied  their  as])ect.  What  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  at  the 
original  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  the  main  stumbling-block 
and  most  offensive  article  of  faith, — what  the  doctrine  of  Justifi¬ 
cation  through  Faith  was  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, — the 
doctrine  of  Divine  Influence  is  among  the  Protestants  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Cross  is  invested  now  with  no  such  as¬ 
sociations  as  rendered  it  unspeakably  repugnant  to  the  Jew,  that 
his  Messiah  should  have  been  crucified.  Martyrdom  is  glory, 
and  the  cross  an  ensign  of  triumph.  No  part  of  the  Socinian's 
hostility  to  the  faith  originates  in  the  prejudice  which  influenced 
the  Jew,  or  which  rendered  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  “  foolishness"”  to  the  Greek.  And  as  to  the  cardinal  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Reformation,  although  much  mistake  and  grievous 
error  prevail  with  regard  to  the  true  ^und  of  acceptance  with 
God  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet,  the  controversy  re¬ 
specting  Justification  has  greatly  subsided,  and  assumed  a  milder 
character  of  debate ;  and  the  spread  of  evan^lical  preaching  has 
lieen  accompanied  with  a  considerable  modincation  of  the  semi- 
]X)pi8h  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  soi-disant  orthodox  clergy. 
But  “  the  work  of  the  Spirit’'  is  to  the  formalist,  pre-eminently, 
a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  philosopher  foolishness  ;  exciting, 

•  1  Cor.  xi.  19. 
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when  prcssetl  upon  the  conscience,  ‘  a  feeling  of  indignation,'  Mr. 
Simeon  remarks,  ‘  inasmuch  as  it  requires  of  an  unr^enerate 
*  person,  a  greater  degree  of  submission  to  God  than  he  is  willing 
‘  to  yield,  and  a  closer  intercourse  with  God  than  he  has  any  in- 
^  clination  to  attain.' 

*  I  think/  a)ntinuc8  the  Venerable  Preacher,  *  this  admits  of  an  easy 
illustration.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  we  are,  by  nature,  alto¬ 
gether  alienated  from  the  life  of  God.  Now  we  all  feel,  that,  when 
alienated  from  a  fellow-creature,  however  we  may  bear  with  him  in  a 
crowd,  we  are  indisposed  to  have  much  i)crsonal  intercourse  W'ith  him 
alone.  So,  also,  we  feel  in  reference  to  God.  We  can  hear  of  him  at 
a  distance,  and  not  be  disturlied  ;  but,  by  reason  of  our  alienation  from 
him,  we  are  averse  to  be  brought  into  very  near  communion  with  him. 
We  can  bear  with  a  display  of  his  perfections  in  the  universe,  because, 
though  we  see  him  as  our  Creator,  oe  is  not  sufficiently  near  us  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  material  control  over  us :  but  when  he  is  brought  nigh  to  us 
in  the  lan\  as  our  Governor,  we  feel  somewhat  of  a  painful  constraint, 
l>ecause  of  our  responsibility  to  him,  and  the  account  we  must  one  day 
give  of  ourselves  to  him  at  his  tribunal.  Let  him  then  l)e  brought 
still  nearer  to  us  in  the  gospel,  as  our  incarnate  and  suffering  God,  and 
our  inquietude  is  pro{K)rtionably  increased ;  because  we  are  made  to 
realize  more  deeply  the  terrors  of  his  wrath,  which  demanded  such  a 
Hucrifiee,  and  the  |)ersonal  obligation  which  lies  upon  us  to  surrender 
up  oursidves  unreservedly  to  him.  But,  in  the  offices  and  o{)erations 
ot  the  Holy  Spirit,  wc  are  led  to  view  him,  not  merely  as  G(^,  in  the 
universe,  displaying  himself  around  us  ;  or  as  God,  in  his  church,  de¬ 
claring  his  wdl  to  us  ;  or  as  God,  in  our  nature,  interposing  for  us  ; 
but  as  God,  in  our  hearts,  dwelling  and  operating  in  us :  and  this 
brings  him  into  such  immediate  contact  with  us,  and  requires  of  us 
such  a  minute  attention  to  all  our  ways,  that  we  shrink  back  from 
every  part  of  the  subject,  and,  for  the  pacifying  of  our  own  minds, 
cost  reflections  U])on  it  as  visionary,  unintelligible,  absurd.  1  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  men  a  distinct  consciousness 
of  such  a  process,  but  only  that  there  is  in  reality  such  a  process  in 
the  human  mind,  though  men  are  not  exactly  aware  of  it.  Men  do 
not  like  to  have  GikI  too  near  to  them :  and  the  nearer  he  is  brought 
to  them,  the  more  they  shew  their  aversion  to  that  which  is  the  means 
of  presenting  him  to  tneir  minds.*  pp.  2 — 4. 

Mr.  Simeoi/s  discourses  are  of  a  practical,  not  of  a  polemical 
or  critical  character.  Taking  for  bis  text,  Rom.  viii.  9,  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  shew,  1.  ‘  Who  is  tnat  Spirit  whom  Christians  are  ex- 
‘  jiccted  to  possess';  2.  MVhy  the  possessing  of  that  Spirit  is 

*  indi8|)cnsable  to  our  being  Christ's  accepted  followers';  3. 

*  What  that  Spirit  will  work  in  us  in  order  that  we  may  be 
‘  Christ's';  and  4.  ‘  What  he  will  work  in  us  when  we  are 
‘  Christ's'.  In  replying  to  the  inquiry.  What  is  meant  by  having 
the  Spirit,  Mr.  Simeon  makes  the  following  passing  reference  to 
the  fanatical  pretensions  of  the  How  and  Regent  Square  folk. 

*  Are  we  all  to  possess  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  8])eak- 
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ing  divers  kinds  of  tongues?**  No:  the  time  for  such  things  is  long 
since  passed.  That  they  may  be  renewed  at  the  time  when  God’s  an* 
cient  })eonle  shall  be  restore  to  his  favour,  and  the  whole  Gentile 
w'orld  shall  be  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  is  probable  enough : 
but  no  such  power  exists  at  this  da^,  except  in  the  conceit  of  a  few 
brain-sick  enthusiasts ;  nor,  if  it  did,  would  it  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  subject  before  us.  The  possession  of  that  power  would  not  consti* 
tute  us  Christ’s:  for  we  have  reason  to  think  tnat  Judas  wrought  mi¬ 
racles,  as  well  as  the  other  apostles ;  and  j|^t,  as  our  Lord  tells  us,  he 
was  no  better  than  a  devil  all  the  while,  lliat  possession  of  the  Spirit 
of  which  my  text  speaks,  is  of  such  a  discriminating  nature,  that  no 
man  who  has  it  can  fail  to  belong  to  Christ,  and  no  man  who  has  it 
not  can  have  any  part  or  lot  with  him.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  promised 
to  us,  to  dwell  in  us  as  in  his  temple ;  for  we  are  to  be  "  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  God  through  the  Spirit  ;**  and  he  is  further  to  operate  in  us 
effectually  for  all  the  ends  and  purposes  of  our  salvation,  producing  in 
us  all  **  tne  fruits  of  goodness,  ana  righteousness,  and  truth.**  His 
motions  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  with  the  operations  of  the  soul 
in  the  human  body.  Without  toe  soul,  the  body  cannot  perform  any 
vital  function  whatever :  but  when  that  spiritual  inhabitant  is  present 
with  us,  and  discharges  its  proper  offices,  we  shew,  by  the  various  ex¬ 
ercises  of  our  mind  and  body,  that  it  really  dwelleth  in  us.  Now  the 
Spirit  of  God  performs  in  the  soul  an  office  somewhat  analogous  to 
this.  The  soul  by  itself  has  respect  only  to  things  visible  and  tem¬ 
poral  ;  but,  when  filled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  occupies  itself  about 
things  invisible  and  eternal.  And  precisely  as  the  body  needs  the 
presence  and  operation  of  the  soul  for  the  discharge  of  its  offices  in 
relation  to  this  world,  so  does  the  soul  need  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in  reference  to  the  world  to 
come.* — pp.  16 — 18. 

^Vc  are  not  aware  of  any  Scriptural  or  reasonable  ground  for 
the  conjecture,  that  miraculous  gifls  ^  may  be  renewed  at  the 
^  time  when  God’s  ancient  people  shall  be  restored  to  favour^; 
and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  cherishing  unwarranted  expect¬ 
ations,  how  innocent  soever  in  themselves,  has  received  such  me¬ 
lancholy  illustration  from  the  extravagancies  of  the  Millenarians, 
that  we  cannot  but  regret  they  should  obtain  the  shadow  of  a 
sanction  from  the  venerable  Writer.  That  the  actual  possession 
of  such  gifts  would  neither  constitute  us  Christians,  nor  prove  us 
to  lx;  such,  is  evident  both  from  the  proofs  adduced  by  Mr.  Simeon, 
and  from  the  language  of  the  Apostle  in  the  xiuth  chapter  of 
the  Enistle  to  the  Corinthians.  And  if  the  possession  of  real 
miraculous  gifts  was  nothing  better,  without  the  moral  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  tlian  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal,  in  what 
fitting  terms  shall  we  express  the  nothingness  of  those  whose 
feign^  or  fancied  gifts  have  carried  them  far  from  the  ^  more 
‘  excellent  way '  of  the  first  and  chief  of  the  heavenly  graces  ? 

Under  the  third  head  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Simeon  treats  very  fully 
of  the  necessity  and  nature  of  Kegeneration ;  and  under  the 
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fourth,  he  illustrates  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  three¬ 
fold  office  as  a  Teacher,  a  Sanctifier,  and  a  Comforter.  The 
*  crude  and  enthusiastic  conceits  entertained  by  some  persons’ 
upon  this  last  subject,  are  referred  to,  as  having  created  a  preju¬ 
dice  vrith  which  the  venerable  Preacher  feels  it  needful  to  deal 
very  cautiously.  Fearful  of  being  charged  with  pushing  any 
point  to  excess,  in  requiring  more  than  the  Scriptures  re(^uire,  or 
promising  more  than  they  promise,  or  countenancing  any  fanatical 
delusion,  he  confines  himself  to  a  very  brief  statement  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  and  a  practical  enforcement  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  rising  out  of  it.  Mr.  Simeon  knew  his  audience,  and  he 
may  have  felt  that  he  had  many  things  to  say,  which  they  could 
not  “  bear  as  yet  Y et,  how  strongly  does  it  confirm  our  view  of 
this  doctrine  as  the  touchstone  of  Christian  profession  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  to  find  that  such  extreme  caution,  so  guarded  and  even 
npologetical  a  manner  of  stating  the  truth,  should  have  been  re¬ 
quired  in  addressing  the  members  of  a  Protestant  University  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  with  the  rash,  crude,  and  inflated 
declamation  of  some  ])reachers  of  the  day,  how  admirable  appears 
the  “  meekness  of  wisdom  ”  and  the  sobriety  which  fears  excess  ! 

Mr.  He  verity’s  Sermon,  founded  on  1  John  iv.  1.,  is  a  tem¬ 
perate  and,  upm  the  whole,  judicious  exposure  of  the  false  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  ‘  modem  oracles  ’.  Those  who  have  called  in 
ijuestion  the  Writer’s  orthodoxy,  will  henceforth  have  no  pretence 
tor  their  calumnious  aspersions.  Appended  to  the  Sermon  is  an 
*  Authentic  Account  of  the  Unknown  Tongues’,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  Morning  Watch  and  Mr.  Irving’s  writings;  and  to  this 
is  addcil,  a  summary  of  Mr.  Irving's  doctrines,  extracted  from 
‘  No.  I.  Day  of  Pentecost’.  The  disclosure  (for  such  it  is  to 
us)  is  a  most  painful  and  revolting  one ;  reminding  us  of  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  Howe's:  ‘Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  herein  Satan  is 
‘  transformetl  into  an  angel  of  light :  his  transformation  is,  at  least, 
‘  in  this,  very  inartificial.’  The  following  is  given  as  a  specimen 
of  one  of  the  unknow  n  tongues. 

•  “  Ilippo-gerusto  lup|M)  booros  senoote 
Foonme  oorin  hoopo  tanto  noustin 
Nooruitin  iiiimros  nipaiios  bantos  boorin 
O  Pinitos  cleiastino  nalimungitos  dantitii 
Hampootine  furimi  aristos  ekram|H)s 
Kpitongiis  \tuurnini  lieresessino  tcreston 
8a  titHM>tino  alinousis  O  fiiatos  suiigor  1)  fuston  sungor 
Kletuntcti  cretiiic  nicnati.*'  * 

‘After  in8])ecting  the  alxive  specimen*,  remarks  Mr.  Beverley, 
‘  ought  we  to  smile  or  to  weep,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  Mr.  Irving 
has,  in  his  Pentecost,  repeatedly  declared,  that,  to  dislielieve  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  these*  “  tongues  **  is  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  which  can 
never  be  forgiven,  cither  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come  ?  *  p-  22. 
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•  One  niiscliief  has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  some  pious  per¬ 
sons,  who,  Iwfore  they  had  adopted  the  views  of  the  modern  prophets, 
were  humble  Christians,  in  the  old  wav>  endeavouring  to  do  good  in 
their  sphere  of  life,  “  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their 
uthiction,  and  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world ;  **  but 
since  their  union  with  the  prophetical  school,  all  their  usefulness  has 
ceased ;  they  have  given  up  their  schools  and  their  charities,  renounced 
all  their  old  spiritual  books,  and  have  become  an^*  disputants  and 
pugnacious  mystics,  drawing  all  their  spiritual  nourishment  from  The 
Morning  Watch t  tracts  on  prophecy,  and  Mr.  Irving's  dark  and  angry 
writings.  It  is  evident  that  the  advocates  of  the  unknown  tongues  are 
in  a  state  of  high  mental  excitement,  hungering  and  thirsting,  not  for 
righteousness,  but  for  wonders :  for,  unless  they  see  signs  and  won¬ 
ders,  they  will  not  lielieve  " :  and,  after  all,  it  seems  that  no  sign  shall 
be  given  them  but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  repeated  in  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  now  evidenced  by 
the  senses,  is  not  suiheient  for  the  modern  Thaumaturgi,  without  the 
help  of  sounds  which  no  man  can  interpret  but  those  who  utter  them.* 

p.  37. 

The  volume  entitled  *  Balaam  \  is  an  attempt  *  to  collect  and 
‘  adjust  into  a  whole,  the  lineaments '  of  that  remarkable  character 
as  found  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and  to  make  the  prophet,  ‘  re- 
‘  prohate  yet  inspired  \  bear  testimony,  with  the  |>ower  of  a  wit¬ 
ness  from  the  regions  of  the  dead,  to  tlie  fact,  that  ‘  extraordinary 
‘  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  not  always  accompanied  by  the  genuine 
*  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  possessors; 

‘  and  that  without  charity,  the  rarest  gifts  and  endowments  arc 
‘  nothing  worth.’  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  profited  by  our 
recommendation  of  the  Author’s  former  work,  (one  of  the  best  an¬ 
tidotes  to  ‘  Modern  Fanaticism  ’  that  has  appeared,)  will  be  pre- 
pareil  to  find  in  these  pages,  the  marks  of  wise  discrimination,  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  religious  world,  sound 
theology,  and  an  excellent  spirit.  The  present  volume  merits 
the  additional  praise  of  great  ingenuity,  sometimes  bordering  on 
excess,  in  filling  up  the  brief  outline  of  the  inspired  narrative. 
I'he  view  of  Balaam’s  character,  taken  by  the  Author,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extracts. 

*  In  one  part  of  Holy  Writ,  Balaam  is  called  a  prophet ",  (2  Pet. 
ii*  10;)  in  another,  **  a  soothsayer",  or  diviner.  Josh.  xiii.  22.  Wc 
believe  that  he  was  both  ;  t.  e.  that  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
heathenish  superstition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  professed  believer  in 
the  (fod  of  Abraham,  who  was  pleased,  at  least  on  one  very  memorable 
occasion,  to  make  him  the  medium  of  communicating  his  will  by  pro¬ 
phetic  inspiration.  The  most  exalted  conception  of  tiie  true  God  that 
can  be  presumed  to  have  found  place  in  the  unsanctiiied  mind  of  this 
almost  polytheist,  must  be  limited  to  that  of  a  supreme  deity ;  and 
that  an  individual  {lOHScssing  no  higher  principle  than  such  semi-idola- 
trous  reverence  for  Jehovah,  should  yet  be  employed  by  him  as  the  mi- 
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iiutcr  of  hi«  tnith,  might  admit  of  some  dubiety,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact,  to  which  the  recordu  of  Scripture  and  the  experience  of  every 
age  have  borne  ample  testimony,  that  instruments,  in  themselves  ut¬ 
terly  w'orthless,  have,  in  many  instances,  been  made  to  subserve  the 
purtHises  of  proclaiming  or  accomplishing  the  inimitable  plans  of  the 
Uivinc  mind,  in  reference  to  His  own  ^ory  and  the  best  interests  of 
His  redeemed  church.  And  this  fact,  instead  of  derogating  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Almighty's  operations,  throws  a  ray  of  ineffable  lustre 
upon  some  of  the  more  remarkable  developments  of  his  prescient  W'is- 
dom  and  overruling  energ)*.'  pp.  2(),  27- 

‘  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  presuming  that  Balaam  was 
guilty  of  practising  sorcery  by  the  aid  of  demons ;  still  less  that  he 
vieldiHl  himself  to  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  “  the  wicked  one” 
Verseil  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  ne  could  advance  his  worldly  in- 
tercnits  by  less  degrading  means ;  and  though  we  may  conceive  of  his 
exercising  himself  in  those  common  and  lesser  arts  of  imposture  that 
ordinarily  ]HTtained  to  the  oAicial  station  which  he  Ailed,  it  must  not 
lie  forgottt'ii  that  he  was  a  professed  worshipper  of  the  Most  High 
Cfod  ;  an  advi»catc  for  true  religion,  though  blended  with  some  debasing 
asMK'iations ;  and  a  recipient  of  such  prophetic  communications  from 
**  the  Father  of  Lights  ”  ns  render  it  quite  incompatible  to  suppose 
that  he  was  also  actually  empioye<l  os  a  full-moutheti  oracle  of  hell. 

*  It  apiienrs  ujxm  the  face  of  the  sacred  records  concerning  Balaam, 
that  he  had  lK*en  remarkably  successful  in  his  astrological  predictions, 
magical  artiAces,  and  oracular  declarations.  And  hence,  such  import¬ 
ance  was  attached  to  his  malediction,  that  it  was  considered  of  force  to 
ensure  the  destruction  of  a  numerous  and  victorious  people.  Distance 
was  deemed  no  sutAcient  barrier  to  the  solicitation  of  his  interference ; 
no  mesMMigi'rs  were  accounted  too  honourable  to  be  employed  as  dele- 
mites  to  him  ;  and  no  rewards  of  divination  within  the  compass  of  royal 
lilK'rality  were  thought  ill-l)estowcd  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  so  ]H)tent  an  auxiliary. 

‘  Such  wore  doubtless  the  vie^vs  entertained  by  Balak,  kinjj  of  IMoab, 
W'hen,  in  a  |mroxysm  of  ]K>litical  distress,  he  determined,  if  possible, 
by  any  means,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Mesopotamian  Soothsayer.* 

pp.  50,  51. 

Bishop  Butler  has  a  sermon  upon  the  character  of  Balaam, 
which,  although  betraying  the  deficiencies  of  the  learned  Prelate's 
theoloj^cal  system,  contains  some  excellent  remarks  and  practical 
reflections.  The  explanation  he  gives  of  Balaam's  conduct,  is, 
that,  on  his  arrival  in  the  territory  of  Moah,  ‘  he  sought  by  sacri- 
*  fices  and  enchantments  to  obtain  leave  of  God  to  curse  the 


‘  He  wanted  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  very  wicked  and  contrary 
‘  to  the  express  command  of  God ;  he  had  inward  checks  and  re- 
‘  straints  which  he  could  not  entirely  ^t  over;  he  therefore  casts 
‘  about  for  ways  to  reconcile  this  wiotedness  with  his  duty  . .  • 
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‘  nalaam  had  before  his  eyes  the  authority  of  God,  absolutely 
‘  forbidding  him  what  he,  for  the  sake  of  a  reward,  had  the 

*  strongest  inclination  to.  He  was  likewise  in  a  state  of  mind 

*  solx^r  enough  to  consider  death  and  hia  last  end.  By  these  con- 
^  siderutions,  he  was  restrained,  first,  from  going  to  the  king  of 

*  Moab,  and,  after  he  did  go,  from  cursing  Israel.  But  notwithstand- 

*  ing  this,  there  was  great  wickedness  in  his  heart.  He  could  not 

*  forego  tlie  rewards  of  unrighteousness.  He  therefore  first  seeks 
^  for  indulgences ;  and  when  these  could  not  be  obtained,  he  sins 

*  against  the  whole  meaning,  end,  and  design  of  the  prohibition, 

^  which  no  consideration  in  the  world  could  prevail  with  him  to 

*  go  against  the  letter  of.  And  surely  that  impious  counsel  he 

*  gave  to  Balak  against  the  children  of  Israel,  was,  considered 
‘  in  itself,  a  greater  piece  of  wickedness,  than  if  he  had  cursed 
‘  them  in  words.  Tnat  consciousness  of  the  wickedness  of  his 
‘  heart  must  necessarily  have  destroyed  all  settled  hopes  of  dying 
'  the  death  of  the  righteous :  he  could  have  no  calm  satisfaction 
*•  in  this  view  of  his  last  end.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 

*  sihle  that  those  partial  regards  to  his  duty  might  ke^  him  from 
^  )KTfect  despair.’’  Surprising  as  is  the  exhibition  of  infatuated 
self-deceit  and  contradictory  principles  of  action,  it  is,  the  Bishop 
justly  remarks,  no  uncommon  character. 

In  times  like  the  present,  the  fuU-len^h  portrait  of  such  an 
unhappy  instance  of  gifts  perverted  and  talents  fatal  to  their 
possessor,  is  adapted  to  be  peculiarly  useful,  in  *  moving  the  con- 
‘  science  by  the  reflection  of  its  own  image.'  We  give  the  Au¬ 
thor  credit  for  having  taken  great  and,  upon  the  whole,  successful 
])ains,  in  the  disposition  of  the  historical  drapery,  and  the  topo¬ 
graphical  illustration  which  forms  a  sort  of  background  to  the 
jwrtrait.  On  some  few  points,  we  might  take  occasion  for  ex¬ 
ception.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  construction  which 
the  Author  puts  upon  Gen.  xliv.  5,  without  either  necessity  or 
probability.  In  a  very  few  other  instances,  we  have  not  been  en- 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  somewhat  apocryphal  embellishments  or 
dubious  comments  ;  and  the  diction  is  occasionally  tinged  with  a 
false  glow,  not  in  accordance  with  pure  taste.  But  it  is,  alto¬ 
gether,  a  very  pleasingly  written  and  interesting  volume,  replete 
with  information,  and  still  more  so  with  sound  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  transcribe  the  following  additional  extract  as  a  suitable 
conclusion  to  the  present  article. 

*  We  have  been  referring  to  the  gifts  by  which  Balaam  wras  distin* 
guished.  Among  these  was  one  spiritual  g^ft — that  of  inspiration  .  .  . 
At  another  time,  it  might  have  been  deemed  superfluous  to  dwell  par« 
ticularly  on  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  but  at  a  period  when,  in  our 
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forth  in  the  same  quarter,  fur  the  obtaining  of  the  best  gifts,**  it 
ought  not  to  l>e  jMisseil  over  in  silence.  By  the  best  gifts,  we  under¬ 
stand,  what  it  18  btdieved  the  apostle  Paul  intended ;  naniel\s  those 
lovely  Christian  virtues,  comprehended  under  the  general  head  of 
*•  charity,**  and  which  he  afterwards  enumerated,  and  arranged  in  a 
tabular  series,  comprising  a  long-suffering,  kind-hearted,  unenvious, 
unostentatious,  decorous,  disinterested,  mwk,  lienevolent,  discrimi¬ 
nating,  patient,  candid,  hope-inspiring,  and  persevering  temper  of 
mind,  llere,  then,  are  attainments  to  be  coveted  with  unabating  in¬ 
tensity  of  spirit ;  and  infinitely  preferable  is  it  to  possess  one  of  the 
loW4*st,  the  most  retiring,  and  the  most  passive  of  these  graces,  if  it 
proceed  from  the  Holy  Spirit*8  influence  ujKm  the  soul,  than  to  pro¬ 
phesy  like  Balaam,  or  to  work  miracles  like  the  Son  of  Iscariot.  And 
wherefore  do  we  thus  judge  ?  Is  it  that  we  lightly  esteem  any  of  the 
“  diversities  of  o|H‘ration,*’  by  which  it  hath  pleaseo  the  Lord  to  mani- 
fi»st  himself  unto  his  church  ?  Far  be  it.  But  those  operations  are 
ti>  be  observed  in  their  order ;  to  lie  honoured  according  to  their  rfe- 
sign  ;  and  to  he  estimated  in  proportion  to  their  resjiectivc  c/niww.  To 
return,  then,  to  the  question :  wherefore  do  we  thus  judge,  that  gifts 
are  so  inferi<»r  to  grace  }  Let  “  the  law  and  the  testimony  **  reply. 
What  saith  the  Lord  of  prophecies  ?  “  They  shall  fail.*'  What  of 

tongues?  “They  shall  cease.**  What  of  Icnowledj^?  “  It  shall’ 
\’anish  a\\*ay.*’  And  what  saith  the  same  infallible  oracle  concerning 
charity?  “Charity  nkvkr  faileth.**  It  is  a' dictate 'of  wnsdom/to^ 

{irefcr  the  good  that  has  the  stamp  of  perpetuity,  to  that  which  is  but 
or  a'si'ason  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  were,  for  argument*8  sake;  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  falsi'  position,  that  prophecies  and  miracles  have  not  ceased 
long  ago,  still,  the  present  rage  for  that  species  of  excitement  which 
is  connecteil  with  the  opinion,  would  apjK'ar  to  us  reprehensible  in 
this  tMiint  of  view,  that  it  gives  paramount  ini{)ortance  to  a  subject 
whicn,  after  all,  is  of  inexpressibly  inferior  moment  to  those  which  it 
is  {lermittod  to  supersede  and  throw  into  the  shade.*  pp.  243 — 245. 


Art.  III.  The  Evidenees  of  Christianity.  By  Daniel  Wilson. 
2  V%»lt.  Hvo.  pp.  xxxi.  550 — xxvii.  64il.  Price  1/.  4s,  London, 
I(]20— 1831. 

J  N  the  natural  world,  causes  which,  directly,  are  productive  of 
evil,  are  found,  in  some  of  their  results,  to  increase  the  good 
which  they  threateneil  to  destroy.  The  salubrity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  health  of  man,  are  pro-, 
moted  by  means  to  which  an  oWrver  unacquainted  with  their 
operations,  and  seeing  them  only  in  their  first  effects,  would 
ascrilxj  an  influence  exclusively  pernicious  or  destructive.  We 
might  not  wish  the  good  to  have  such  a  connection,  nor,  because 
it  is  so  connected,  may  we  think  less  of  the  evil  which  precedes 
it,  and  from  which  it  results ;  but  the  good  itself  is  fateful  to  us ; 
and  if  we  can  obtain  it  only  as  a  consequence  of  what  is  in  cha-.- 
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racter  widely  different  from  it,  the  circumstancea  from  which  it 
arises,  will  enhance  in  our  estimation  the  benefits  which  we  enioy^ 
and  which  it  may  be  our  endeavour  to  appr^iate.  Our  civil  li- 
lx*rticH  are  to  a  great  extent  of  this  kind.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
blessings  of  national  freedom  can  be  viewed  apart  from  the  ex¬ 
actions  and  oppressions  of  abused  power,  and  the  sufferings  of 
its  injured  victims.  The  liberty  of  Christian  worship  is  secured 
to  us  as  a  right  of  conscience;  but  the  iniquity  of  withholdinff  it 
was  not  conceded,  nor  the  exercise  of  it  obtained,  before  intoler¬ 
ance  had  per])etrated  its  innumerable  outrages  and  cruelties  upon 
the  unoffending  advocates  of  the  most  righteous  claims  which, 
cither  for  themselves  or  others,  men  can  assert :  and  those  out¬ 
rages  were  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  claims.  'These  are 
among  the  more  remarkable  examples  which  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  agents  of  evil  become  eventually  instruments  of  good. 
And  among  other  instances  which  might  be  selected,  we  may  not 
improperly  refer  to  many  facts  which  the  perusal  of  such  a  work 
as  the  one  no^  before  us  necessarily  recals  to  our  remembrance. 
We  owe  the  apologies  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  of  their  adversaries,  and  the  persecutions  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  to  infidelity,  we  are  indebt^  for  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  numerous  and  invaluable  defences  of  the  Christian 
faith,  which  constitute  so  very  important  a  branch  of  theological 
knowledge. 

In  what  form,  and  to  what  extent,  the  evidences  of  Revelation 
might  now  have  l)een  in  our  hands,  if,  from  the  beginning,  no 
op])osition  had  been  raised  against  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
If  the  Christian  faith  had  been  transmitted  to  us,  by  those  who 
have  professed  it,  accompanied  only  with  such  testimonies  as  their 
acouaintance  with  it,  and  their  appreciation  of  its  principles  and 
influence  might  have  induced  them  to  place  on  reconl,  we  should 
have  been  furnished  with  but  little  more,  if  indeed  with  any  thing 
more,  than  what  would  consist  in  the*  possession  of  the  b^ks  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  impressions  or  effects  of  which  we 
ourselves  might  be  the  subjects.  If  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
had  been  free  and  undisturbed,  the  memorials  which  support  its 
claims,  would  be  sufficient  to  vouch  for  its  credibility.  The 
descent  of  the  Evangelical  writings  would  be  traced  to  the  age  in 
which  they  originated.  We  should  have  possessed  the  copious 
stores  of  argument*  which  are  derived  from  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
history,  and  their  coincidences  with  the  state  of  the  world  at 
the  period  to  which  they  are  referred.  The  testimonies  of  a  long 
succession  of  Christian  authors,  connecting  the  faith  of  believers 
in  our  own  times  with  the  credence  of  the  first  disciples,  would 
have  been  available  for  the  same  important  purposes  as  those  to 
which  they  are  now  applied.  But,  though,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been 
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clear  and  satisfactorv',  the  augmentation  which  tliey  have  received, 
both  in  respect  to  the  substance  and  the  details  which  they  com 
prise,  from  the  inquiries  which  have  been  instituted,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  hostilities  con^inenced  and  continued  against  it,  is 
such  as  to  confirm,  to  elevate,  and  to  enlarge  our  convictions  of 
its  truth.  Every'  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  evidences  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  must,  in  his  enumeration  of  them,  he  prepared  to  assign 
place  of  great  distinction  to  that  class  of  proofs  which  its  adver 
sarics  have  been  the  means  of  furnishing,  by  the  examination,  and 
by  the  answers  to  their  objections,  which  their  opposition  has  com¬ 
pelled  and  elicited.  '  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
‘  for  the  truth.'  Its  pretensions  and  its  excellence  are  seldom 
known  from  its  more  common  appearances ;  they  arc  most  evident 
to  those  who  lalrour  most  in  the  discovery  of  them  ;  and  the  in¬ 
vestigations  to  which  we  owe  our  accmaintance  with  the  minute  ^ 
and  most  lieautiful  forms  of  truth,  have  been  undertaken  by 
writers  obeying  the  signal  for  its  defence,  when  the  partizans  of  ^ 
error  were  observed  to  be  joyous  in  the  anticipation  of  success. 

It  would  he  an  endless  task,  to  describe  the  occasions  which  have 
summoned  Christian  advocates  to  the  defence  of  the  truth  of  Re¬ 
velation,  as  it  would  l)c  to  enumerate  the  productions  which  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Christian  literature  in  its  vindica¬ 
tion.  Resides  the  direct  utility  of  such  works,  in  repelling  the  at¬ 
tacks  and  refuting  the  objections  of  the  adversaries  who  called  them 
forth,  iH'sides  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  them  in  respect 
to  collateral  topics,  historical  notices,  the  state  of  learning,  and 
the  pn>CTe88  of  society,  we  are  essentially  aided  by  the  materials 
which  they  have  provided  for  our  use,  in  the  criticism  and  exjx)- 
sition  of  the  sacred  writings.  While,  therefore,  we  may  deplore 
the  hostility  which  unbelievers  have  directed  against  Revelation, 
we  have  more  than  a  com|)enBation  for  all  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
them,  in  the  existing  procluctions  which  defend  it. 

These  very  excellent  discourses  were  delivered  by  the  Author 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ministry.  Without  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  occasion  which  induced  the  pre])aration  of 
them,  and  to  which  we  arc  unable  to  perceive  any  parallel  or  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  evangelical  history,  we  deem  the  reasons  which 
he  assigns  for  their  publication  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
amply  satisfactory.  No  one  who  is  disposed  to  weigh  them,  will 
doubt  of  their  sufficiency  ;  and  the  validity  of  them  must  be  con- 
ceiletl  by  every  reader,  as  the  im])ortance  of  them  must  have  been 
felt  by  the  hearers  to  whom  in  the  first  instance  they  w’ere  ad¬ 
dressed.  It  is  unquestionably  the  nrima^  duty  of  a  Christian 
Instructor,  to  exert  the  strength  of  qjs  influence  in  inducing  the 
weption  of  the  doctrines  by  which  mankind  are  to  be  saved ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  reception  of  them  by  persona 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  thi>se  doctrines  from  perceiving 
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their  adaptation  to  their  moral  condition,  to  whom  the  his¬ 
torical  evidence  which  accompanies  them  is  but  little  known.  Im* 
plicit  belief,  however,  even  of  doctrines  which  are  Divine,  is  not 
the  disposition  which  a  Christian  pastor  would  prescribe  to  his 
Hock,  or  encourage  in  those  whom  he  addresses.  Error  has  its 
deepest  roots  in  prejudice,  and  may  be  venerated  by  the  ignorant. 
Hut  truth  will  release  itself  from  the  grasp  of  prejudice,  and  the 
light  which  it  sends  forth  will  dissipate  tne  darkness  which  ob¬ 
scures  the  paths  to  knowled^.  Why  he  believes,  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  a  Christian,  as  well  as  what  he  believes.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  he  may  be  able  to  satisfy  others  in  this  respect,  may  depend 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  inquirers  as  well  as  on  his  own  ; 
but  for  himself,  he  will  be  anxious  to  understand  the  reasons 
which  give  to  his  principles  the  superiority  they  possess  over  the 
systems  that  he  rejects.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  every 
('hristian  may  be  justly  regarded  as  under  obligation  to  study  the 
evidences  of  llevelation  ;  and  to  set  them  out  with  clearness  and 
in  order,  is  assuredly  within  the  scope  of  the  Christian  minister's 
duty.  As  those  evidences  are  of  great  compass  and  diversity,  a 
|K)rtion  only  of  them  may  supply  to  some  minds  the  whole  of  the 
])roof8  which  they  are  capable  of  comprehending,  and  these  may 
constitute  to  them  the  ground  of  an  enlightened  confidence ;  but 
to  others,  the  entire  range  will  not  be  too  ample  a  field  for  their 
investigation.  The  whole  of  the  evidences  are  therefore  very 
properly  adduced  by  the  Author.  Volume  first  comprises  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  the  second  Volume  includes  the  internal  evidences. 

The  entire  course  includes  twenty-six  Lectures  on  the  following 
subjects.  The  first  is  ‘  Introductory  ’,  illustrating  1  Peter  iii. 
15  ;  and  assigns  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Author  to  com¬ 
mence  and  continue  the  series  of  Discourses.  Lecture  11.  is  on 
‘  The  temj>er  of  mind  in  which  the  subject  should  be  studied.' 
III.  The  indispensable  Necessity  of  a  Divine  llevelation  shewn 
from  the  state  of  man  in  all  ages.  I V.  The  Authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament.  V.  The  direet  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament.  VI.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  VII. 
Miracles.  VI 11.  Prophecy.  IX.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
X.  Propagation  of  Christianity.  XL  Beneficial  effects  of 
Christianity.  XII.  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  XIIL 
Review  of  the  whole  argument  derived  from  the  external  evi¬ 
dences.  XIV.  Suitableness  of  Christianity  to  the  state  and 
wants  of  man.  XV.  The  excellencies  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christ¬ 
ianity.  XVT.  Purity  of  the  Christian  Morals.  XVI 1.  Cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct  of  Christ.  X  V 1 1 1 .  Tendency  of  Christianity. 
XIX.  Importance  of  a  personal  trial  of  Christianity.  XX.  Prac¬ 
tical  directions  for  its  application.  XXL  Objections  considered. 
XXII.  The  Lives  and  Deaths  of  Infidels,  compared  with  those 
of  sincere  Christians.  XXIII.  The  Faith  with  which  the 
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ChrUiian  Ucvelation  is  to  l)o  received.  XXI\  .  Tlic  Round  in 
terprclation  of  the  Records  of  Revelation.  XXV.  Obligations 
of  men  universally  to  obey  this  Revelation.  XXVI.  Concluding 
Ix'cture. 

Many  of  tlie  defences  ^hich  have  l>een  offereil  to  the  world  on 
Ixdialf  of  Revelation,  must  l)e  considered  as  iin|H*rfect  vindications 
of  its  claims  ;  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  particular  have 
bet'll  treati*d  bv  too  many  writers  in  a  very  inadcKiuatc  man 
iier.  So  far  as  they  have  gone,  we  arc  not  insensible  to  the  scr 
vices  whicli  they  have  renderetl  to  the  cause  which  has  received 
their  sup|)ort ;  but  ve  cannot  take  our  leave  of  them  without  re¬ 
gretting  that  their  discussions  discover  so  great  a  want  of  the  im- 
]»re8s  wliich  a  correct  and  full  apprehension  of  the  objects  and  de-  i 
sign  of  the  religion  wliich  they  were  upholding  would  have  impart-  I  ; 
cd  to  their  statements  and  reasonings.  It  is  not  a  little  vexatious  to  |  ^ 
accompany  some  writers  through  tnc  long  array  of  statements  and  \ 

arguments  which  their  works  in  vindication  of  Christianity  com-  I 

prise,  anil  to  tind  that  the  high  and  solemn  relations  of  its  truth 
nave  bi'cn  overlooked,  or  hut  faintly  recognized.  VV’^c  accredit 
them  for  the  acuteness  and  conclusivencss  of  their  reasonings, 
and  arc  left  in  admiration  of  the  compass  and  accuracy  of  their 
learning ;  but  they  seem  to  have  little  thought  of  entitling  them¬ 
selves  to  our  gratitude  for  higher  services  than  a  grammarian  or 
a  geometrician  might  claim.  Mr.  Wilson  is  altogether  adifierent 
writer,  lie  constantly  fei'ls  the  importance  of  the  cause  which 
he  is  advocating,  is  ever  alive  to  the  spiritual  relations  of  the  facts 
w  hich  he  establishes,  and  never  |H'rmits  either  himself  or  his  read-  ^ 
ers  to  i’orget  the  interest  which  Ixlongs  to  a  volume  which  sets  " 
iK'forc  mankind  the  “  ho]>e  of  eternal  life  For  every  essential 
(luality  reejuisite  to  justify  our  ample  and  cheerful  commendation,  I 
tlic  \Vork  Infore  us  is  distinguished  almve  many  that  we  could 
name  with  no  small  praise.  It  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  f  'i 
ever}'  necessary  topic.  "Fhe  mode  of  conducting  the  arguments  f 
and  illustrations,  is  such  as  suited  the  occasion  of  their  original 
delivery,  and  hence  they  ap|K‘ar  in  a  popular  form.  The  solici¬ 
tude  ot  the  Author  to  render  his  instructions  available  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  bi'st  interests  of  his  hearers  and  readers,  is  very  ap- 
jiarcnt ;  and  the  sincere  and  aHectionate  eaniestness  which  per¬ 
vades  the  work,  much  increases  the  value  of  it.  For  all  persons 
who  wish  to  jmssess  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  evidences  of 
C'hristianity,  ably  displaye<l  and  soundly  expounded,  in  a  pipular 
and  practical  form,  we  know  not  of  any  Discourses  superior,  or, 
we  iK'lievc  wc  may  say,  equal  to  the  V  olumes  before  us. 

With  many  of  the  advocates  of  revealed  religion,  it  has  been 
usual  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  exhibition  of  the  evidences  of 
(’hristianity,  by  adducing  arguments  to  shew  the  necessity  of  Re- 
vehiiion,  and  l»y  giving  the  marks  which  it  would  be  proi^r  to 
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rx|>oct  in  such  revelation  as  might  be  eommunieated  to  mankind. 
Hevelatioii,  they  say,  is  possible;  it  is  probable ;  it  is  exix'dient 
and  desirable.  A  Revelation,  they  add,  should  be  accompanied 
with  an  apparatus  of  predictions  and  miracles;  should  con- 
tlrni  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  supply  its  defects,  clear  up 
certain  ditliculties  which  attend  our  moral  speculations  ;  and  may 
Ih*  gradually  introiluced,  committed  to  writing,  &c.  All  these 
and  many  other  of  the  supjmsetl  characters  and  pro}>crtie8  of  Re¬ 
velation  may  be  seen  in  the  old  writers ;  nor  have  they  l)een  ne¬ 
glected  by  more  recent  ones.  The  propriety  of  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  well  as  the  utility  of  it,  seems  to  us  to  Ihj  very  ques¬ 
tionable.  We  immetliately  |)erceive  that  the  imagined  ana  as¬ 
signed  pro])ertie8  of  the  possible  or  probable  revelation,  are  the 
pro])erties  of  the  revelation  which  has  been  givei>v'  and  that  they 
are  lH)rrowed  from  the  liistory  of  the  actual  revelation  and  the  vo¬ 
lume  which  contains  it.  x\ll  such  d  priori  modes  of  treating  the 
subject  are  objectionable,  because  they  never  can  assist  us  in  our 
controversies  with  unbelievers,  and  because  they  assume  that  we 
arc  competent  to  prescribe  the  accompaniments  and  characters  of 
such  communication  as  God  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  mankind  ; 
which  we  are  not.  Let  us  su])pose  that  it  was  intimated  to  the 
world,  being  without  a  revelation,  that  the  Creator  intended  to  im¬ 
part  to  his  creatures,  discoveries  essential  to  their  happiness  ;  can 
It  Ih'  thought  that  any  of  them  would  be  prepared  to  assi^  the 
course  which  would  be  taken,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  at¬ 
testation  should  be  given  to  the  communication  addressed  to 
them  ?  Miracles  are  a  very  proper  mmle  of  Divine  attestation  ; 
but  w  ho  could  have  prescribed  them  as  a  necessary  one  ?  Nor 
could  it  l)e,  d  priori^  competent  to  any  one  to  say,  what  particulars 
the  revelation  would  contain,  or  by  what  evidence  it  should  be 
coidirmcd.  The  Author  of  these  Lectures  has  very  wisely  passed 
by  these  unsatisfactory  discussions,  and  only  conforms  to  the  me¬ 
thod  generally  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  the  topics  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  argument  of  his  book,  by  enlarging  on  ‘  The  in- 
‘  dispensable  necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation arising  from  the 
ignorance  and  degeneracy  of  mankind.  It  is  from  the  disclosures 
and  remedies  furnished  by  the  revelation  which  has  proceeded 
from  the  Divine  Being,  that  we  learn  the  state  of  men  in  regard 
to  the  wants  and  miseries  which  it  relieves.  Without  the  light 
which  it  supplies,  we  should  be  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  depravity  and  wretchedness  of  human  creatures.  In  es¬ 
tablishing  tlie  claims  and  authority  of  Revelation,  it  is  of  import¬ 
ance  to  shew,  that  it  is  not  a  superfluous  benefit,  an  unnecessary 
gift  to  men,  or  a  dispensation  not  adapted  to  their  real  circum¬ 
stances.  In  the  provisions  of  the  Go8|)el,  we  find  nothing  foreign 
or  unrelated  to  the  true  interests  of  mankind ;  nothing  to  which 
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some  error  or  evil  in  them  is  not  found  to  correspond.  When  vre 
have  learned  its  desij^n,  and  see  its  ada])tations,  we  can  then  de¬ 
termine  the  cjuestions  which  are  suji^gested  to  us,  as  the  moral 
condition  of  the  species,  in  the  state  in  which  they  exist  apart 
from  the  impressions  and  advantages  of  revealed  religion,  is 
brought  under  our  examination.  In  this  examination,  we  must 
look  not  only  to  the  moral  practice  of  mankind,  but  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  which  were  current  among  them. 

^rherc  was  once  a  Inmk  published  with  the  title,  ‘  Christianity 
‘  as  old  as  the  C'reation’,  which  assumed  the  sufficiency  of  natu¬ 
ral  religion  to  j^uide  mankind ;  and  that  the  assum])tion  might 
not  be  wanting  in  lioldness,  the  light  of  this  instructor  and  mo¬ 
nitor,  was  asserted  to  be  at  once  clear  and  perfect.  Natural  reli¬ 
gion,  it  inu>t  l)e  granted,  docs  much  for  man,  if  it  teach  un¬ 
equivocally  the  existence  and  attributes  of  Ciod,  the  essentials  of 
true  worship,  that  (iod  will  pardon  the  sins  of  men  upon  repent¬ 
ance,  and  tliat  there  is  a  future  state  in  which  the  good  will  be 
rewarded,  and  the  bad  will  he  punished.  Ilut  who  are  the  dis¬ 
ciples  that  receive  this  illumination  ?  Who  are  the  propagandists 
of  these  rational  doctrines  ?  It  is  quite  projKT  to  ask,  as  the  Lec¬ 
turer  does, 

‘  Hut  whence  did  these  truths  break  in  ujhmi  men  in  the  8ixttH?nth 
or  seventeenth  century,  except  from  the  habitual  exhibition  of  them  by 
the  (’hristian  revelation,  aim  by  the  Christian  revelation  exclusively, — 
all  the  wisest  heathen  philosophers  having  failed  to  discover  one  of 
these  truths  during  the  lapse  of  ages?  IIow  came  it  to  pass  that  So¬ 
crates  and  lMat(»  and  Aristotle  wandered  in  total  darkness  about  every 
tuic  id’  them?  How  came  it  to  pass  that  these  principles  were  first 
taught  by  jH'rsons  ediunited  in  the  C-hristian  religion,  taught  these 
truths  in  the  greatest  purity,  and  in  conjunction  with  many  others,  by 
the  lips  of  the  C'hristian  ministry,  and  trained  up  in  all  the  habits  and 
us;igi's  of  a  Christian  community  ?  Had  these  doctrines  been  wrought 
out  !»y  the  study  of  some  heathen  idulosopher  of  Northern  Europe  or 
distant  Asia,  some  ri'cluse  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  back  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Western  Continent,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  faith,  an  argument  might  Ik*  drawn  from  the  fact ;  but  the  claims 
of  men  living  under  the  meridian  sun  of  Christianity,  and  of  reformed 
('hristianity,  (for  it  was  not  till  after  the  Reformation  that  Deists  were 
known,)  can  never  for  a  moment  Ik'  admitted.  As  well  might  a  fo- 
n'igner  rt'siding  amongst  the  inventions  of  the  arts  in  England,  seize 
on  our  brightest  discoveries,  and  claim  them  as  his  own.  The  fact  is 
|»erfi*ctly  intelligible ;  the  notions  of  miMlern  unlndievers  are  no  more 
than  the  twilight  of  revelation  after  the  sun  of  it  has  been  set  in  their 
niHKHtacy  from  CiiKl.  C'hristianity  has  shamed  away  the  grosser  errors 
and  vices  of  heathenism  ;  and  the  unl>eliever  bi»rrows  now  some  of  the 
revealeil  ditetrines,  in  order  to  gain  an  audience  amongst  mankind. 
1  here  is  no  proof  that  any  one  individual  in  any  age  or  nation  ever  dis- 
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covcrtnl  nnv  one  of  these  principles,  except  as  enlightened  by  Christ¬ 
ianity/  Vol.  I.  pp.  72, 

The  crt'cil  of  moiliTn  ITnl>olievers,  on  a  comparison  with  the 
theology  of  the  philosophical  leaders  of  antiquity,  discloses  some 
striking  |>eculiaritie8,  and  illustrates  very  effectually  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  Why  do  we  not  find  the 
Deists  of  our  own  times  celelirating  the  ancient  rites,  attending 
sacriiices,  pouring  out  libations,  and  calling  each  one  u|)on  his 
(lod?  They  build  not  temples  to  either  the  JJii  majorum^en^ 
tium^  or  the  Dii  minoriim  f^entium :  they  have  neither  Penates 
nor  Lares,  I'he  Kleusinian  Ceres  stands  in  the  vestibule  of 
(’amhridge  University  Library,  but  the  goddess  has  now  no  wor- 
ship]>ers.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  light  of  nature  should,  in 
the  later  ages  of  the  world,  lead  men  to  neglect  the  objects  of  wor- 
shi})  which  it  led  those  who  existed  in  the  early  times  t4)  venerate. 
'Fhe  fact  is  ])lain,  that  a  revolution  has  taken  ])lace  in  the  views 
and  ])ractice  of  the  natural-religionists  ;  but  how  is  this  to  Iw 
accounted  for?  Precisely  as  Mr.  Wilson  suggests.  In  one  re¬ 
spect,  the  diflerencc  between  ancient  and  modern  natural  religion 
IK  very  remarkable.  'J'he  basis  of  the  old  heathen  theology  was 
the  principle  of  justice.  Men  were  offenders;  the  gods  were 
angry  ;  the  human  conscience  was  awed  by  terrors ;  and  projntia- 
tory  sacriiices  were  the  means  by  which  man  at  once  confesseil  his 
sin,  and  sought  to  avert  its  punishment.  In  the  modern  creed, 
the  Deity  is  pure  benevolence;  and  the  variations  which  Deism 
includes,  arc  only  modifications  of  goodness,  not  tcmpcreil  with 
any  infusions  of  a  righteous  retribution  as  the  rule  of  the  Divine 
government.  The  former  system  may  l)e  very  like  the  construction 
of  reason  devising  methods  of  relief,  in  reference  to  evils  which 
were  confessed  and  feared.  But  whence  originated  the  latter  ? 
If,  in  these  later  ages  of  the  world,  only  the  same  methods  of  dis¬ 
covering  truth  by  which  the  ancient  masters  of  philosophy  at¬ 
tempted  to  |>enctratc  its  recesses,  and  in  which  they  so  signally 
failed,  have  been  tried  by  their  successors,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  essential  difference  of  the  results  P  Have  the  latter  more 
genius  than  the  former  ?  Arc  they  more  laborious  in  their  study 
of  phenomena  ?  Docs  nature  present  herself  to  them  to  express 
herself  in  terms  which  she  never  previously  uttered  ?  Or  do  the 
moral  as))ects  of  the  world  furnish  them  with  su})erior  advantages, 
from  which  to  deduce  conclusions  establishing  the  clemency  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  so  as  to  be  the  ground  of  confidence  to  man,  that, 
on  his  re}Kmtance,  he  shall  receive  forgiveness,  and  become  the 
object  of  his  Creator's  favour?  What  changes  in  the  modes  of 
instruction,  what  improvements  in  the  lessons  of  natural  religion, 
arc  we  to  assume,  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  substitution  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  in  the  modern  systems,  for  the  justice  which  forms  the 
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basis  of  the  ancient  ones  ?  \\v  assign  the  influence  of  the  mer¬ 

ciful  economy  |)uhlisheil  hv  the  (iospel  as  the  vera  causa  of  the 
iliflerence ;  and  ])erceivc  no  way  of  eseaj)ing  from  the  conclusion, 
that  modem  Deism,  unassisted  by  the  lights  of  Revelation,  would 
Ik?  found  constructing  the  same  hypotheses,  and  wearying  itself 
with  the  same  abortive  speculations,  as  those  which  give  so  me¬ 
lancholy  a  character  to  the  ancient  heathen  theology. 

I'lie  interjmsition  of  the  Deity,  ‘  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or 
‘  van  sei\  to  instruct  mankind,  to  hold  actual  intercourse  with  in¬ 
dividuals  of  them,  to  communicate  to  them  the  knowleilge  of 
futurity  and  the  principles  of  religious  and  moral  truth,  to  inU*rmit  ^ 
and  to  resume  the  communications,  to  do  what  revelation  imports 
he  has  done,  by  manifesting  himself  in  successive  ]KTiod8  to  some 
distinguislied  ])crsons, — is,  w  e  believe,  a  subject  of  great  difficulty 
to  many  minds.  It  is  the  subject  which  first  occurs  to  their  ■ 
thoughts,  on  iK'ing  invited  to  the  investigation  of  the  Christian 
evidences.  It  ]H'rplexes  their  understandings,  to  conceive  of  the 
fact  itself;  and  the  assignahle  modes  of  the  intercourse  lK*wilder 
their  imaginations.  Rut,  in  this  hesitation,  there  is  much  of  the 
influence  of  that  primary  cause  of  error,  which  refers  to  our  own 
experience  the  solution  of  questions  requiring  a  very  ditt’erent 
trial.  Revelation,  l>eing  miraculous,  inqmrts  essentially  to  l>c 
limited  to  select  individuals  as  the  medium  of  its  more  extended 
utility;  since  it  is  obvious,  that  the  admission  of  all  ]HTson8  to  its 
imnuHliate  illuminations,  would  reduce  it  to  the  common  course  of 
nature.  With  rcs|H'ct,  then,  to  the  question  of  su]H*rnatural  com¬ 
munication,  its  possibility  must  Ik*  at  once  Ciniceded ;  and  its  con- 
gruity  with  the  intelligence  presiding  over  the  world,  and  with  the 
reasonable  creatures  who  are  governed  by  it,  is  easily  apprehended.  | 
It  involves  no  contradiction.  In  producing  a  rational  creation,  | 
the  C’rcator  must  have  had  reasonable  ends,  and  the  communi-  ] 
cation  of  his  will  to  them  could  not  he  unreasonable.  Rut  there 
is  no  more  difliculty  in  assuming  subseejuent  communications,  than 
there  is  in  admitting  the  first  of  them.  The  only  ])ro|)er  subject 
of  examination  is  the  fact,  that  a  conveyance  of  religious  know  ledge 
purporting  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  exists ;  and  this  fact,  like  ^ 
all  facts,  can  l)e  determined,  in  respect  of  the  truth  of  it,  only  by  I 
the  testimonies  which  support  it.  The  New  Testament  relates,  j 
that  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  appeared  in  Judea,  publishing  doctrines  | 
which  he  attirnuHl  were  given  to  him  immediately  from  heaven,  = 
wrought  miracles  publicly  and  frequently,  and  of  various  kinds,  in  ' 
attestation  of  his  claims,  and  predicted  future  events; — that  he 
was  crucifietl,  rose  from  the  dead,  according  to  his  own  announce-  | 
ment,  conferred  extraordinary  powers  on  some  of  his  followers,  and 
chargetl  them  with  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines ; — and  that  he 
ascendtHl  into  heaven  in  their  presence.  Is  the  New  Testament 
which  contains  the  relation  of  these  circumstances,  to  be  credited, 
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aiul  arc  the  facts  to  he  believed  ?  We  must  proceed  with  this 
iiujiiiry  in  the  same  manner  as  we  attempt  to  settle  all  historical 
ijiiestions.  If  we  credit  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
must  iK'lieve  the  facts  which  it  relates,  just  as  we  credit  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  Ca'sar,  and  believe  the  events  of  his  Gallic  wars. 
On  what  ground  do  we  receive  the  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic 
wars  as  the  writings  of  the  Homan  General  ?  We  never  saw  him 
at  the  head  of  his  legions,  or  employed  in  recording  his  marches 
and  his  battles.  We  arc  separated  from  his  times  by  many 
liundreds  of  years.  Why  then  do  we  asCrilx?  to  him  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Commentaries  ?  That  he  did  write  them,  is  a  fact  so 
well  established  that  no  one  doubts  it.  Hut  why  is  itl)elicved? 
Hccause  a  chain  of  testimonies  conducts  us,  link  by  link,  to  the 
credit  wliich  they  received  from  his  contemporaries  as  his  own 
production.  Who  doubts  the  authenticity  (that  is  the  fact  of 
Authorship)  of  Burnet's  History  of  his  ()wn  Time?  No  one. 
But  whence  this  universal  agreement?  Hy  a  chain  of  the  like 
kind,  hut  of  fewer  links,  we  reach  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
its  publication.  So  we  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Hooks  of  the 
New  Testament:  and  this  proof  is  the  first  part  of  the  process 
which  the  Christian  inquirer  will  institute.  ^Ir.  Wilson's  fourth 
and  iit’th  Lectures  arc  occupied  w  ith  the  proofs  of  the  Authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  has  treated  it  copiously  and  minutely, 
not  omitting  any  of  the  topics  which  are  necessary  or  relevant  to 
it,  and  skilfully  combining  the  detached  particulars  into  an 
irresistible  array,  of  testimony.  The  following  sumintiry  of  the 
contents  of  these  tw  o  Lectures,  will  shew  the  fulness  of  the  evidences 
adduced  by  the  Author. 

‘  It  had  Wn  shewn  geiicnilly,  that  the  genuineness  of  our  IxHiks  is 
siip[M>rted  by  the  same  kind  of  arguments  as  men  constantly  employ  on 
all  similar  occasions that  not  one  mark  of  spuriousness  apjiears  in  our 
divine  lxM»ks — that  it  was  mondly  impcissihle,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  that  they  could  be  forged — that  men  are  continually 
admitting  ancient  liooks  on  the  slightest  external  evidence — and  that 
every  external  and  internal  proof  unites  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  and 
candid  enquirer  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament. 

*  These  general  observations  have  bi'cn  now  established  by  actually 
tracing  out  the  transmission  of  our  lxM)ks — by  noticing  the  progress  of 
the  settlement  of  the  ("anon — by  observing  in  all  the  s!)ecimens  of  the 
t<»stiim»nies  of  Christian  writers,  the  utmost  sincerity — by  weighing  the 
admission  of  heathen  adversaries  and  heretics — by  running  up  our 
numerous  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant,  to  the  manuscrijits  of 
•len»mc,  and  to  the  auti^raphs,  or  immediate  copies  of  autographs,  in 
the  hands  of  Tcrtullian — by  considering  that  the  Apocryphal  books 
w  ant  every  one  of  these  marks  of  authenticity,  and  are  branded  with 
every  criterion  of  spuriousness — by  adverting  to  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  sacred  ])enmen,  and  to  the  unexpected  confirmations  which  are 
cuntimially  arising  from  the  most  extraordinary'  quarters — and  by 
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ohsorvinjj,  (iimlly*  that  oiir  kiutimI  volume  stands  unjKirallelcd  in  the 
history  of  the  world.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  n»o, 

The  ]»roof  <»f  the  antlienticity  of  a  document  is  independent  of 
its  contents,  'rhe  iiupiiry’  may  Ik'  conducted  hy  a  person  who  is 
entirely  unac(|uainted  with  its  inn>ort,  and  to  whom  its  uses  are 
unknown.  In  satisfactorily  determinin}^  the  genuineness  of  a  l>ook, 
we  only  trace  it  to  its  autlior,  and  the  time  of  its  original  publi¬ 
cation.  We  may  then  have  other  puqmses  to  answer  hy  continuing 
our  examination,  which  will  require  us  to  Ik'  acquainted  with  its 
contents.  Such  is  the  question  of  Credibility ;  and  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  we  iiupiire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
record.  Is  the  New  Testament  ‘  worthy  of  all  acceptation’  on 
account  of  the  fidelity  of  its  historical  narratives  ?  The  New 
'restainent  is  a  written  work,  transmitted  to  us  in  the  manner  in 
which  all  literary  ])roduction8  of  remote  times  have  l>een  conveyed 
to  our  ow  n  age.  Hy  whatever  modes  the  credibility  of  such  w  orks 
is  a'icertaiiual,  the  same  must  he  applied  to  the  Gospels.  The 
works  tliemselves  may  assist  us  in  the  inquiry,  and  proofs  may  be 
obtained  from  external  sources,  'fhe  character  of  the  writers, 
and  the  complexion  of  their  narratives,  are  internally  supplied;  and 
the  testimonies  which  arc  to  he  collected  from  other  writers  and 
nionuments,  com])lete  our  materials  for  the  investigation  of  the 
credibility  of  the  authors.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  historians  of  coniem]>oraneous  facts,  and  their  manner  of 
describing  them  is  altogether  remarkable  for  simplicity,  and  for  the 
presuin|)tion  of  truth  which  the  most  perfect  integrity  supplies.  In 
reading  Mvelyn's  Mennnrs,  we  never  find  a  distrust  of  his  veracity, 
or  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  whicli  he  records,  rising  in  our  minds, 
lie  describes  the  great  fire  of  London,  of  which  he  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  ;  and,  if  we  wished  so  to  do,  we  might  substantiate  the 
credibility  of  his  narrative  by  the  testimony  of  others.  Hut  such 
are  our  impres.sion8  from  the  evidence  which  his  own  work 
furnishes,  that  we  assent  without  hesitation  to  his  statements;  and 
we  should  do  so,  in  res]>ect  to  the  preceding  fact,  if  all  history 
were  silent  in  reference  to  it.  Such  arc  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  inspired  writers.  It  has  liecn  objected  to  the  evangelical 
records,  that  more  notice  would  have  Ix’cn  taken  hy  contemporary 
writers  of  the  extraordinary  facts  which  they  detail,  if  they  were 
indeed  true,  'rhis  objection  is  more  specious  than  real ;  for,  the 
more  wc  n*riect  on  the  design  and  character  of  those  writers,  on 
their  preiudices,  their  connections,  their  circumstances,  the  less 
shall  wc  l>e  suqirised  that  so  little  is  said  hy  them.  Hut  the  real 
importance  of  the  question  relative  to  them,  is  the  fact  of  total 
omission,  or  of  reference  to  the  transactions.  The  aflirination  ia, 
that  ('hristianity  originated  in  Judea,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
cmiicror  'rilH'rius ;  and  Tacitus  states,  that  the  Christians  had 
their  name  from  (’hrist,  who  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of 
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Til>crius,  under  his  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate.  We  might  Ik? 
gratifiinl  with  more  testimonies  of  a  similar  description,  and  with 
more  copious  and  minute  accounts.  Hut  such  n  testimony  is  an 
invaluable  voucher ;  nor  is  it  the  only  one  available  in  support  of 
the  evangelical  histor)'. 

The  argument  from  prophecy  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  tne  eighth  and  ninth  l^ectures,  and  is  ably  treated  by 
the  Author.  In  these  Discourses,  we  find  ourselves  interested 
and  instructed  by  the  successive  particulars  adduced,  and  always 
impressed  by  the  grave  and  persuasive  manner  of  the  Lecturer. 
Prophecy  has  been  a  favourite  subject  for  the  lips  and  the  pens 
of  some  men  of  high  pretensions,  who  will,  we  ho)K*,  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  vanity  of  their  inteq)tetation8,  and  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  the  folly  which  they  have  allowed  to  sujK?r8ede  the 
guidance  of  the  wisdom  that  would  have  led  them  in  right  paths. 
From  their  rash  conjectures  and  frensied  glosses,  the  oracles  of 
truth  will  be  purified  ;  and  by  their  failures  and  their  follies,  use¬ 
ful  lessons  will  In?  conveyed  to  ns  many  of  their  followers  as  may 
be  undeceived,  and  indueed  to  study  the  Hiblc  with  the  sober  and 
hallowed  devotion  which  it  claims.  A  (.'hristian  is  doing  well,  who 
hK)ks  to  the  events  of  the  times  which  are  passing  over  him,  with 
the  light  of  revelation  to  aid  his  contemplations  ;  and  he  may,  by 
such  employment,  Ik?  strengthened  in  his  belief  of  tbc  Divine  aef- 
ministration  ;  but  it  is  not  for  him  to  know  the  times  and  the 
seasons  which  the  Father  has  ])ut  in  his  own  power."  Fulfilled 
pro])hccy  alone  can  avail  us  in  proving  the  truth  of  Scripture 
and  the  Divine  origin  of  its  doctrines,  because  that  alone  can 
enable  us  to  see  the  verification  of  the  remote  announcements. 
Such  considerations  as  the  following,  are  more  valuable  than 
entire  volumes  of  modern  vaticinatory  ex}K)sitions. 

‘ — And,  surely,  the  presorvathni  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  ])eople, 
notwithstanding  their  dispersion  for  seventeen  hundred  years,  is  a  re- 
niarknhle  and  altogether  unpamllelled  proof  of  our  laird's  predictions. 
It  is  not  only  an  event  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  hut  an  event  involv¬ 
ing  a  sujMTnatuml  agency  ;  an  event  contrary  to  the  uniform  course  of 
human  affairs ;  an  event,  in  which  there  is  a  |K*rti)anent  suspension  of 
all  the  laws  of  our  s(K?iul  being.  That  they  should  continue  for  so 
many  ages  scattered  and  disjiersed,  pursued  and  reviled,  oppressed  and 
|MTM'cuted  ;  yet,  neither  worn  out  hy  this  usage,  iu»r  induced  by  it  to 
renounce  their  religion  ; — that  neither  time  nor  sufferings  nor  custom 
should  overcome  their  attachment  to  it ;  hut  that  they  should  still 
subsist,  a  numerous,  a  distinct,  a  wretched  jH*<»plc,  the  librarians  of  the 
very  prophecies  which  condemn  them,  and  the  unconscious  witnesses, 
wherever  they  rove,  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures*;  has  something  in  it 
so  prodigious,  as  to  conclude  and  shut  up  the  pnmf  of  prophetical  in¬ 
spiration.  And,  W'hen  connected  with  our  I-iord's  repeated  prediction 
of  the  very'  judicial  blindness  under  w’hich  W'c  Indiold  them  suffering, 
it  constitutes  an  irresistible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
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*  The  wIhiIc  of  this  series  of  prophecies,  indeed,  as  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  disjwrsion  of  the  Jews,  is  so  broad  and  unum- 
biguons  in  its  main  features,  so  numerous  and  distinct  in  its  details, 
so  minute  in  many  <»f  its  parts,  combines  events  so  utterly  improbable 
when  it  was  deliverml,  is  so  defined  as  to  the  time  of  its  accomplish* 
ment,  was  fulfilled  by  persons  so  unlikely  to  concur  in  such  trans¬ 
actions,  is  connected  with  s«)  many  events  now  fulfilling  in  the  world, 
hsiked  back  to  so  many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  looked 
fi)rward  to  so  many  ages  of  iiu)dern  history,  during  which  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  its  accomplishment, —  and  is  so  incontestably  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  very  attempts  made  to  defeat  it,  and  especially  by  the 
mysterious,  and,  except  on  the  truth  of  the  hyjwthesis  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  luiaccountahle  state  of  the  .lews  before  our  eyes  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day, —  as  to  constitute  altogether  an  evidence  which  has  never 
failed  to  overwhelm  with  conviction  the  mind  of  every  sincere  and 
candid  enquirer:  it  raises  the  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity  to 
the  highest  j»oint  of  moral  demonstration.  It  can  lu:  explained  away 
by  no  fortuit<»us  circumstances;  it  admits  of  no  evasion  ;  ii  stands  f(»rth 
a  palpable,  Ixdd,  uuo(piivocal  monument  of  the  prescience  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  1142 — .'Idd. 

The  accumulated  and  diversified  testimonies  which  sustain  the 
('hristian  religion,  are  suflicient  to  commend  to  our  acceptance 
any  work  or  any  fact  whatever ;  and  therefore,  they  must  esta¬ 
blish  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament.  It  would,  in  every 
other  case,  but  that  of  admitting  the  truth  of  the  gosjH'l,  be  re- 
ganUnl  as  utterly  absurd,  the  highest  advance  whicli  irrationality 
could  re.nch,  for  any  person  having  before  him  a  ])ro])osition  so 
sup|H>rted  as  is  that  which  aflirms  the  truth  of  ('hrisfs  religion, 
or  any  fact  so  substantiated  by  proof  as  are  the  facts  wliich  are 
coincident  with  its  origin  and  early  pn>gress,  to  assert  his  dis- 
lielief  of  it.  We  should  take  testimonies  very  inferior  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  ones ;  we  should  admit  them  if  fewer,  if  less  powerful ;  in 
quantity  and  (|uality,  we  should  allow  them  to  be  ])roduced  far 
below  the  amount  and  value  <»f  the  evidences  which  make  up  so 
great  a  part  of  the  pn>of  of  (’hristianity ;  and  whatever  fact  or 
pro|>o8iiion  they  might  be  used  to  uphold,  we  should  assent  to  its 
reality.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  examine,  or  even  so 
much  as  know,  the  imjmrt  of  the  proposition,  or  the  relations  of 
the  fact  so  sustained,  in  order  to  our  reception  of  its  truth  :  but 
the  nature  of  the  proposition,  or  the  bearings  of  the  fact,  might 
Ih'  of  great  moment  in  reference  to  our  pleasure  and  our  satis¬ 
faction,  when  convinced  by  the  testimonies  which  we  had  ex- 
aminetl.  So,  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  religion  which  the 
New  Testament  exhibits,  arc  of  great  imjiortance  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  its  claims.  They  are  a  valuable,  and  even  necessary  |)art 
of  the  argument,  which  a  well-instructed  advocate  would  employ, 
in  conlirmation  of  his  primary  witnesses.  As  the  examination  of 
the  external  testimonies  must  precede  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
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tcnial  evidences,  the  documents  which  comprise  the  religion  must 
Ih‘  admitted,  Iwforc  the  design  of  it  can  be  lully  understood.  The 
inquirer  would  be  reduceil  to  a  state  of  great  perplexity,  if,  on 
learning  the  nature  of  the  religion,  he  should  find  its  tendencies 
in  ()j)position  to  the  l)eneficent  course  which  he  would  be  able,  in 
part  at  least,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  moral  wants  of  man¬ 
kind,  to  ex])cet  it  would  take.  The  inquirer  whose  attention  has 
Ih'cii  given  to  the  New  Testament,  and  whose  examination  of  its 
external  evidences  has  commanded  his  unhesitating  admission  of 
its  credibility,  can  have  no  doubt  to  impair  its  full  effect  u|K)n 
his  mind,  arising  from  its  internal  character.  The  whole  of  its  ten¬ 
dencies  arc  l>encficial.  It  is  not  only  calculated  to  promote  the 
ailvantagc  of  human  creatures,  but  it  has  evidently  no  other  aim 
than  a  good  one  in  respect  to  them.  It  is  wholly  constructed  for 
their  Ixmefit,  and  is  directing  its  influence  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  objects  that  include  the  highest  interests  of  the  s{K:cie8. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  eighth  Lecture  treats  of  this  subject,  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  Christianity  ;  and  fully  establishes  its  excellence  on  the 
ground  of  its  superior  adaptation  to  promote  human  happiness, 
the  entire  good  of  man,  ‘  the  highest  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 
‘  fare  of  individuals  and  nations.’  It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  this  discussion,  that  the  New  Testament  comprises  no 
system  of  civil  legislation.  Whatever  its  tendencies  may  be,  the 
influence  of  Christianity  is  exerted  personally,  and  acts  on  the 
social  system,  by  the  j>reparation  which  it  gives  to  individuals  to 
(jualify  them  for  the  relations  which  they  sustain  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  justice  of  the 
case,  or  with  the  soundness  of  the  argument,  to  ask,  as  the  Author 
does,  p.  IIUI,  ‘  What  are  oaths  without  Christianity  as  their 
‘  habis  ?  ’  It  is  obvious,  that  oaths  arc  held  sacred  by  many  who 
do  not  profess  Christianity.  We  should  not  claim  as  one  of  the 
exclusive  advantages  of  Christianity,  the  sanctity  which  renders 
an  oath  valid,  nor  maintain,  that  truth  could  be  elicited  only  by 
the  force  of  Christian  solemnities.  The  tendency  of  Christian 
principles  is,  no  doubt,  to  ensure  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable 
regard  to  truth;  but  *  it  would  be  assuming  too  much  to  assert, 
that  only  by  means  of  Christian  oaths  could  the  administration 
of  justice  be  safe  and  eflicicnt.  But  there  is  another  passage  in 
this  Lecture,  which  still  more  largely  shews  the  im|)ortance  of 
discussing  the  tendencies  of  Christianity  apart  from  the  bias  of 
|)olitical  associations,  and  of  viewing  them  in  immediate  relation 
to  its  principles.  If  the  tendencies  of  principles  be  innate,  and 
be  uniformly  of  good  direction,  and  the  scope  in  which  they  ac¬ 
tually  o|H*ratc  be  limited,  the  real  efl’ects  l>cing  but  few,  it  must 
naturally  be  sup{H)sed,  that  the  limitation  of  the  advantages  is  the 
consciiuence  of  some  counteracting  cause.  Mr.  Wilson  notices 
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at  p.  190,  ‘  The  hindcranccs  wliich  imi)€de  the  full  effects  of  the 
‘  Christian  religion.' 

'  Arc  they  n(»t  the  hostility  of  some,  and  the  neglect  of  others  ?  Is 
not  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart  to  the  main  d(K:trincs’and  prec<'|>ts 
of  Hevelation,  a  principal  harrier  against  its  progress  ?  Does  not  also 
indifference  and  apathy  to  these  |Hiculiarities,  disincline  man  from  en¬ 
tertaining  the  religion  ?  Besides  these  obstacles,  do  not  the  vices  of 
its  false  adherents,  and  the  crimes  and  hypocrisy  of  its  pretendiHl 
friends,  form  another  formidable  impediment, — to  which  must  be  added, 
the  various  im|H'rfections  and  errors  of  sincere  Christians  themselves? 
Then  take  in  the  more  public  obstacles  j)resented  by  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  dtK'trines  intnaluced  into  churches, — the  contagion  of 
heresy, — the  vices  and  unfaithfulness  of  many  of  the  ministers  and  pro¬ 
fessed  teachers  of  Christianity  ;  to  say  mithing  of  the  apostacies  in  the 
Kast  and  West,  which  have  left  little  of  Christianity  in  tlu)se  quarters, 
except  the  name.  The  persecutions  directed,  from  time  to  time,  against 
the  sincere  disciples  of  the  religion,  must  be  added  ;  as  well  as  the  fearful 
neglect,  with  regard  to  religious  inHuence,  of  which  ])rinces  and  legis¬ 
lators  have  tm»  fri*<|uently  In'en  guilty.  Then  the  judicial  infatuation 
]HTmitted  by  Almighty  (tml,  in  punishment  of  infidelity  and  obstinate 
resistanci*  to  duty,  must  be  considered.  And,  lastly,  the  great  spi¬ 
ritual  adversary,  who  either  dcccivcth  the  tinliofts;  or  fvalkctli  about,  as 
a  roaring  lion  seeking  n'hom  he  may  devour,* 

Unquestionably,  these  arc  among  the  causes  which  have  im¬ 
peded  the  advancement  of  ‘  pure  religion and  which  have 
checked  and  counteracted  very'  powerfully  and  extensively  its  be¬ 
neficent  tendencies.  But  there  are  omissions  in  this  enumeration 
of  hinderances,  cojiious  as  it  is ;  and  we  should  probably  not  find 
ourselves  in  agreement  with  the  Author,  in  the  mode  of  under¬ 
standing  and  explaining  some  of  those  which  he  mentions. 
What  is  that  fearful  neglect,  with  regard  to  religious  influence,  of 
which  ])rinces  and  legislators  have  too  frequently  iK'en  guilty  ? 
('hristianity,  Mr.  Wilson  describes  as  ‘  a  practical  thing’,  and 
which  ‘  therefore  can  only  have  its  pro]>er  seat  in  the  individual.' 
Is  it,  then,  of  princes  and  legislators  who  were  truly  subjects  of 
the  religion,  in  the  sense,'  and  with  all  the  essentials  which  Mr. 
Wilson  includes  in  his  notion  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  he  is 
s)>eaking  ;  or  is  it  only  to  princes  and  legislators,  apart  from  ])er- 
sonal  considerations,  that  he  is  attributing  ‘  fearful  neglect '? 
But  if  the  latter,  can  he  imagine  that  they  who  arc  void  of  the 
religion,  who  are  sensible  to  nothing  of  its  design  or  consequences, 
whose  understandings  have  none  of  its  light,  and  whose  hearts 
fi'el  none  of  its  power,  should  do  otherwise  than  neglect  it  ? 
Would  he  have  the  tendencies  of  religion  to  be  seen  in  those  who 
have  no  religion  ?  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  say  of  persons  who 
were  not  im]>elliHl  to  the  ol>edience  which  a  ('hristian  owes  to 
God,  by  the  i>owcr  of  the  invisible  and  s]nritual  objects  which  a 
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('liristian's  faith  apprehends,  that  we  should  look  to  them  for  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  influence  of  religion.  Hut,  while  they  are  of  this 
clmracter,  what  difference  can  their  station  or  their  name  possibly 
make?  Holinghroke  was  a  legislator  and  a  minister  of  state; 
but  what  would  it  be  short  of  folly  to  expect  from  a  haughty  in¬ 
fidel,  the  humble  and  holy  graces  which  spring  from  the  belief  of 
the  Ctos|>c1  ?  and  what  but  the  last  of  mockeries  could  it  be,  to 
ascrilie  to  the  author  of  the  Schism  Bill,  an  identity  of  interest  or 
feeling  with  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament?  Charles  the 
Second  was  a  bad  prince  and  a  profligate,  though  designated  ‘  our 
‘  most  religious  king’:  religious  influence  was  quite  remote  from 
the  jicrsonal  habits  and  conduct  of  that  royal  patron  of  vice.  He 
may  l>o  charged  with  the  neglect  of  religion,  and  with  more  than 
this,  with  the  contempt  of  religion  ;  ^but,  as  religion  is  a  practical 
thing,  and  can  only  have  its  pro|)er  seat  in  the  individual,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  where  the  principles  of  it  do 
not  exist.  How,  then,  arc  we  to  understand  the  allegation,  that 
princes  and  legislators  have  too  frequently  been  guilty  of  fearfully 
neglecting  religion  ?  We  are  able  to  understand  it  in  no  other 
sense,  than  that  persons  in  these  high  stations  have  l>ecn  without 
religion.  Is  another  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  are 
we  to  construe  the  Author’s  language  as  importing,  that  princes 
and  legislators  have  neglected  to  employ  political  power  and  in¬ 
struments  to  support  the  dogmas  and  customs  of  a  national  reli¬ 
gion  ?  But,  if  they  did  not  liclieve  the  religion,  why  should  they 
have  supported  it  in  any  form  ?  And  if  they  did  believe  it,  the 
only  pro]>cr  manifestation  of  its  influence  would  have  lieen  seen 
in  the  effects  which  its  principles  would  have  personally  produced 
in  them,  apart  from  all  coercive  measures.  Princes  and  legisla¬ 
tors  have  figured  much  more  as  intolerant  and  persecuting,  than 
as  practically  religious  in  their  character  and  proceedings. 

Among  the  hinderanccs,  then,  which  have  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  Cliristian  religion,  and  which  have  been  a  prime  cause  of 
its  obscurations  and  depressions,  we  cannot  but  reckon  the  secular 
alliances  which  have  bwn  so  extensively  associated  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  profession  of  it.  It  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor  dis¬ 
guised,  that  the  worst  of  evils,  pride  in  the  most  disgusting  and 
haughtiest  of  its  hearings,  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  its  most  sor¬ 
did  inclinations,  and  cruelties  bitter  and  remorseless,  have,  in  se¬ 
cular  priesthoods,  patronizeil  and  abetted  by  princes  and  legis¬ 
lators,  contrasted  with  the  meekness,  the  purity,  and  the  charity 
of  (’hristian  churches  and  Christian  teachers.  Mr.  Wilson  truly 
remarks  of  the  hinderanccs  which  he  enumerates,  that  ‘  they  do 
*  not  arise  from  the  Gospel  itself ;  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
‘  (’bristianity.’  Nor  are  the  sccularitics  whicn  we  assign  as  ini¬ 
mical  to  the  true  religion,  any  part  of  Christianity.  Who  that 
reads  the  Gos]k18,  and  forms  liis  notion  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
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from  the  New  Testament  alone,  could  ever  imappne  the  hierarchy 
of  a  national  church  to  be  such  a  ministry  as  it  descril>C8,  or  that 
its  appointments  and  laws  have  any  connexions  or  ends  in  common 
with  the  primitive  Christian  institutions  ?  The  latter  arc  related 
to  the  religion,  simply  as  means  of  promoting  it,  and  they  are  in¬ 
variably  and  exclusively  in  harmony  with  its  spiritual  character.  If 
men  leani  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  faith,  they 
know  that  it  is  not  a  system  for  the  aggrandizement  of  its  teachers, 
and  their  elevation  to  temporal  power.  They  can  perceive  no¬ 
thing  of  intention  on  the  part  of  its  Author,  to  give  it  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  ]H>litical  governments,  to  make  civil  sovereigns  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  to  invest  its  pastors  with  the  character  and 
syn^lxds  of  |H)litical  legislators.  It  cannot,  then,  be  supposed, 
that  institutions  which  are  founded  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
(»os|)el,  can  tend  to  advance  it.  It  is  unreasonable  and  prejK)8te 
rous  to  ex|H‘ct,  that  institutions  which  are  secular  in  their  spirit 
and  character,  and  which  suhvert  the  onlcr  of  means  essentially 
connected  hy  the  will  of  its  Author  with  the  whole  economy  of 
the  Christian  religion,  can  advance  its  interests.  Accordingly, 
we  shall  find  the  ])ower  and  influence  of  secular  churches  exerted 
against  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  lilnTty  of  conscience  in 
di8|H'nsahle  to  the  examination  of  proposeil  doctrines,  to  the  re 
jection  of  error,  and  the  reception  of  the  truth  ; — we  shall  find  a 
constant  resistance,  in  their  8U))))orters,  to  the  means  by  which 
ignorance  and  su]H*rstition  are  oppostxl,  and  the  most  vigorous 
determination  to  uphold  the  estahlishetl  forms  and  dogmas.  In 
some  instaniTs,  happily  for  mankind,  the  ]>ower  of  these  bodies  is 
diminished,  and  their  spirit  controlled ;  but  the  change  is  to  l)c 
attributed,  where  tliese  impaired  energies  are  most  observable,  to 
innovations  which  were  denounceil  as  false  and  wicked,  and  the 
authors  of  which  were  punished  as  public  disturliers,  and  whicli 
acquired  hy  slow  degrees  the  strength  with  which  they  pressed 
successfully  against  the  despotisms  that  would  have  crushetl  them. 
Who  will  deny  the  decline  of  Church  }>ower,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  religious  knowledge  in  this  country,  to  be  the  result 
of  ]»roceeding8  to  which  the  Church  itself  was  averse.^  But 
where  the  |>olitical  ascendancy  still  guards  the  exclusive  preten 
sions  of  the  Church,  and  invests  her  with  supreme  authority,  w( 
see  hiiulerances  to  the  Cliristian  religion  in  numlnir  and  in  force 
sufficient  to  confirm  us  in  our  l)clief,  that  state  religions,  whatever 
be  the  profession,  are  connectetl  with  ends  which  true  religion  re¬ 
nounces  ;  and  that,  as  the  Author  of  ('hristianity  has  provided, 
in  its  simple  institutions  and  the  spiritual  power  which  accompanies 
it,  for  its  preservation  and  extension,  so,  the  imiKHliments  to  its 

fm>gTess,  can  only  be  overcome  by  their  introduction  and  preva- 
ence.  All  secularities,  all  political  alliances,  all  exclusive  and 
excluding  ]K)litics,  are  anti*Christian,  and  roust  cease  to  be  known 
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when  men  shall  l)e  awakened  and  excited  to  the  inquiries  which 
tix  their  attention  on  the  primary  objects  and  true  uses  of  a  di¬ 
vine  religion,  and  feel  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

We  have  noticed  the  superior  claims  which  these  volumes  pre¬ 
sent  for  our  a]>probation,  in  the  distin^ished  manner  in  which 
the  Author  treats  of  the  uses  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 
Such  sentiments  as  the  following  pervade  the  work  ;  and  we  ex¬ 
tract  the  passage  which  contains  them,  as  indicating  the  spirit  in 
w  hich  the  writer  directs  application  of  his  arguments :  it  occurs  in 
the  Lecture  on  the  trial  of  Christianity  from  experience. 

*  What,  we  ask,  is  there  in  these  internal  perceptions  of  life  and 
consolation  and  strength,  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  should  kxcite  our  astonishment?  Would  not  the  wonder 
be,  if  there  were  no  such  feelings,  no  such  inweird  witness  to  the  soul  ? 
Whut !  are  there  excellencies  in  human  knowledge,  and  shall  there  be 
none  in  divine?  What !  is  an  intelligent,  well-^ucuted  man  allowed 
to  have  pow'ers  of  expression,  and  means  of  exciting  our  surprise  and 
))leasure,  beyond  those  of  a  child,  and  shall  not  the  languuf^*  ot  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  the  discoveries  concerning  God  and  the  soul  and 
eternity,  \)c  admitted  to  aw'aken  emotions  beyond  the  mere  trifles  of 
human  knowledge  and  instruction  !  What!  are  men  of  uncommon  en¬ 
dowments,  os  Bacon,  Pascal,  Newton,  allowed  to  rise  above  those  of 
ordinary  talents,  and  are  they  expected  to  take  wider  views,  and  make 
more  important  communications,  and  excite  >varmer  feeling  of  wonder, 
adinimtion,  gratitude ;  and  shall  not  the  great  and  infinite  God  be 
allowed  to  Kur])ass  all  the  petty  communications  of  man,  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  his  will,  in  the  importance  of  his  commands,  in  the  depths  of 
his  mercy,  and  in  the  correspondent  emotions  of  fear,  love,  faith,  hope, 
grateful  joy,  alliance,  awakened  in  the  heart  ?  What !  do  we  allow 
that  in  the  displays  of  glory  and  beauty  in  the  works  of  creation,  the 
natural  jHTfections  of  God  may  be  contemplated  and  know'n,  and  lie- 
come  to  the  pious  and  duly  pre|iared  mind,  the  sources  of  internal 
peace,  thanksgiving,  prayer,  admiration,  obedience,  resignation  ;  and 
shall  w'e  not  admit,  that  men  may  see  the  moral  |ierfections  of  (rod  in 
the  (lospel  ? — Shall  all  his  mercy  and  wisdom  and  infinite  contrivance 
in  rcHlemption  have  no  effect  u|X)n  the  soul  ?— Shall  the  8tu|)endous 
fact  of  the  incarnation  be  received  with  a  tame  indifference  ?  What ! 
do  men  allow  that  tidings  of  joy  and  deliverance  in  human  things 
should  call  up  proportionate  affections  ;  and  that  he  would  be  thought 
a  monster  of  ingratitude,  who  should  receive  with  apathy  the  news  of 
an  immense  act  of  royal  clemency  extended  to  him  when  condemned  to 
death  ;  and  shall  we  iiot  allow  that  the  glorious  and  unexpected  tidings 
of  redemption  from  eternal  death,  should  awaken  all  the  gratitude  of 
the  soul  ?  Shall  not  pardon  and  life  and  adoption  and  the  hope  of 
heaven,  overwhelm  the  heart  w'ith  some  correspondent  |)erceptions  and 
emotions  ? 

*  Yes,  it  is  most  reasonable,  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Reve¬ 
lation  from  the  great  (fod,  comprising  such  amazing  discoveries  as  the 
Gospel,  affecting  such  all-important  interests,  promising  such  mighty 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  laying  dmvn  such  grounds  of  faith  and  love  and 
VOL.  VII. — N.s.  H 
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l»opo  in  I’hrist  Jesns,  delivering  man  from  such  complicated  misery,  HI 
and  exalting  him  to  such  heights  of  holy  peace  and  jf»y — it  is  must 
reaJMmahh*,  that  there  should  Ik*  such  a  thiii^  as  jH'rceiving  the  excel- 
leucy  and  ^lury  of  it,  :i8  feeling  its  elhcacy,  as  having  an  inward  witness 
t»f  it*  fiilHlineiit  and  u|>eratiuns  in  our  own  breasts.  There  is  nothing 
to  astonish  us  in  such  effects  :  the  matter  of  astonishment  would  bo,  if  ^B 
(  hristianity  did  not  assert,  and  Christians  not  experience  them/  H 

Vol.  II.  pp.  24()—24a  M 

The  unreasonahlcncss  of  infidelity  has  often  l>een  shewn,  and  H 
yet  it  has  its  abettors.  And  so,  we  apprehend,  it  will  have,  till  H 
the  means  of  supporting  and  extending  Christian  truth  shall  Ikj  H 
better  understtMul,  and  in<»re  correctly  employed  hy  those  who  ])ro-  *  I 

fess  it.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  men  should  learn  to  B 

look  on  the  Christian  religion  in  its  own  native  colours  ;  not  to  | 

form  erroneous  notions  of  it,  hy  deriving  them  through  the  medium  j  | 
of  secular  and  corrupt  institutions,  or  the  irregular  and  incon-  1 

sistent  exhibitions  of  too  many  who  hold  the  trutli  in  unrighteous-  S 

ness,  or  are  ignorant  of  its  living  ])rinciples.  lUit  the  unreason-  E 

ahlencss  of  infidelity,  and  the  wisdom  of  true  religion,  are  in  con-  M 

trast  with  each  other.  ^ 

‘  The  credulity  of  uid)elief  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  j>heno- 
mcna  in  the  moral  world.  It  can  re|H)se  on  mere  speculative  objections,  ^ 

in  the  teeth  of  history  and  exjHTience ;  and  yet  it  can  believe  all  the  1 

absurdities  and  impos.sihilities  which  the  consequences  of  njecting  He-  ^ 
velation  bring  with  them  !  It  cun  reject  all  the  mighty  credentials  of  J 

Hevelution,  on  the  fiKiting  of  imaginary  difficulties  ;  and  yet  it  can  be-  ^ 

lieve  that  Christianity  had  no  founder,  no  origin,  no  cause,  no  author—  ^  ^ 
but  was  the  prinluct  of  chance  and  accident !  s 

*  No !  such  objections  prove  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  im-  1 

|>ugu  ;  such  reustinings  go  to  confirm  the  evidences  they  w'ould  destroy.  J 

The  wea)M»ns  of  un)>elief  are  thus  wrested  from  its  feeble  grasp,  and  | 

are  turned  agiiinst  itself.  Our  foes  fall  by  their  own  arms.  Infidelity 
cannot  stand,  if  left  to  its  own  cause.  Its  suicidal  hand  inflicts  the 


umrtal  blow.  Never  was  there  such  a  case  as  that  of  infidelity  ex¬ 
hibited  U'fore  the  eyi's  of  mankind.  Let  the  young  and  candid  inquirer 
judgt‘. 

‘  Christianity  comes  forth  surrounded  with  facts,  historical  proofs,  a 
series  of  pn»phecies  fnlfilling  bt'fore  the  eyes  of  mankind,  a  supenia- 
turul  propagation  and  pretuTvalion  of  the  (i(»spt*l  in  the  world,  pro¬ 
minent  and  obvious  gtaai  effects  as  to  everv  thing  that  touches  human 
happiness:  Infidelity  mines  forth  with  |H*tty  objections,  sfieculative 
reasonings,  vain  imaginations.  Christianity  invites  you  to  Indicve  on 
far  stronger  grounds  of  faith  than  men  are  governed  by  everv  day :  In¬ 
fidelity  tempts  you  to  dislndieve  on  grounds  which  no  single  human 
InMiig  ever  acted  upon  in  e<immon  life.  C'hristianity  draws  her  argu¬ 
ment*  m)t  from  human  reasonings,  hut  frtmi  (ukI,  from  facts,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  from  the  plainest  dictates  of  moral  duty,  from  proofs  tangible 
and  level  to  our  cH^wcily  of  judging:  Infidelity  draw's  her  objections 
from  the  o»rrupt  heart  of  man,  from  thcoiy,  fnnu  conjecture,  from  the 
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plainest  contradictions  to  common  senne,  from  reasonings  out  of  our 
reach  und  beyond  our  capacities.  Christianity  calls  on  us  to  olM.*y  her 
Kevelation,  as  the  remedy  of  our  muludit^,  and  a  stU|HMidou8  salvation 
from  eternal  death  ;  and  makes  all  her  discoveries  and  mysteries  in¬ 
telligible  and  simple  in  res])ect  to  our  duties  and  wants:  Intidelity 
rails  us  to  s{x‘culation  and  pn^sumption  ;  denies  the  malady  ;  concerns 
herself  with  finding  fault  with  the  mysteries  which  she  will  not  apply 
aright ;  and  leaves  man  without  salvation,  without  guidance,  without 
consolation,  without  hope — a  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world  ?* 

Voi.  II.  pp.  357. 

The  remarks  of  the  Lecturer  on  the  ‘  Interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,'*  are  in  his  usual  serious  and  impressive  manner,  and  are 
particularly  deserviirg  of  distinct  notice  for  the  sobriety  and 
soundness  of  princij)le  which  they  exhibit*  Wc  are  mucli  gra¬ 
tified  with  tile  <»))|)ortunity  aflbrded  to  us  by  this  portion  of  the 
work,  to  rmird  the  Author's  sentiments  in  op^msition  to  the  erro¬ 
neous  system  which  has  found  so  many  patrons,  and  from  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  others  preserved. 

— ‘  The  mischiefs  arising  from  Origen's  fanciful  scheme  of  old  ;  the 
ern»rs  t)f  I'occeius,  in  nuMlern  times ;  the  forcible  application  of  every 
part  and  ]>ortion  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  eagerness  to 
find  out  what  is  called  a  spiritual  sense,  in  opposition  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  God  s  w'ord ;  have  all  their  origin  in  a  discontent  wdth  the 
proiKirtion  in  w'hich  the  mysteries  of  Scripture  are  found  in  that  divine 
!nk)K,  and  in  the  wild  notion  of  imposing  unheard  of,  and  new,  and  re¬ 
mote,  and  unnatural  senses  nj>on  the  plainest  narratives  or  most  devo¬ 
tional  parts  of  the  divine  Hocords.  The  effect  is  to  take  aw'ay  all 
meaning  fn>m  the  w  hole  Pible,  to  open  the  door  for  every  extravagance, 
and  to  destroy  that  fine  and  lieautitul  variety  w'hich  now  chanicteriaes 
the  inspired  iniok  of  Gml.’  Vol.  II.  p.  .512. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  these  excellent  volumes,  nor  sa¬ 
tisfy  our  feeling  of  concern  for  the  best  interests  of  our  readers, 
if  we  closed  our  review  of  these  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Lvidcnccs  of 
‘  ('hristianity,’  without  strongly  recommending  them  for  family 
reading.  Christian  parents  and  guardians  will  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  so  ably  and  admirably  provided  for 
them  by  the  work  before  us.  As  both  an  instructive  and  most  sea¬ 
sonable  publication,  it  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  praise. 

Art.  IV.  Tour  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  in  the  years  1028 
and  l}t20 :  with  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  In¬ 
habitants,  and  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  public  Characters.  In 
a  Series  of  Letters.  By  a  German  Prince.  2  vols.  12iuo. 
pp.  xxii.  (>02.  Price  IBr.  London,  1032. 

A  (lEIlMAN  Critic  (Gdthc)  thus  speaks  of  these  liCtters  of  a 
(ierman  Prince.  ‘  The  peculiarities  of  English  manners 
‘  and  habits  arc  drawn  vividly  and  distinctly,  and  without  6xag- 
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‘  geration.  We  Rt*quirc  a  lively  idea  of  that  wonderful  combU 
*  nation, — that  luxuriant  CTowtli, — of  that  insular  life  which  is 
‘  liofcd  in  l>oundle88  wealth  and  civil  freedom,  in  universal  mono- 
‘  tuny  and  manifold  diversity ;  formal  and  capricious,  active  and 
‘  torpid,  energetic  and  dull,  comfortable  and  tetlious,  the  envy 
‘  and  derision  of  the  world.’  Such  is  the  moral  enigma  whicn 
‘  the  Knglish  form  of  existence  ’  presents  to  the  philosophic  sen- 
tinienulist  of  (iermany.  The  description  is  not  very  distinct  or 
pnifound ;  and  we  miglit  say  to  the  critic,  as  the  Americans  are 
continually  telling  Ihiglishmen,  You  do  not  understand  us.  It 
is  not  what  wc  are,  however,  hut  what  we  appear,  that  we  must 
ex|)ect  to  learn  from  the  observations  of  foreign  visiters  ;  and  for 
even  their  mistakes,  wc  ought  to  hold  ourselves  at  least  in  part 
answerable.  It  is  worth  while  to  learn  ‘  how  it  strikes  a  stranger.’ 
And  from  the  blunders  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  from  what  may 
Rc*em  dis])araging  remarks  or  illilieral  inferences,  we  may  infer  the 
high  probability  that  similar  mistakes  will  be  committed  by  our 
own  travellers  and  writers,  in  estimating  and  describing  the  man¬ 
ners  and  characteristics  of  other  nations. 

I'liis  is,  ]>erhaps,  the  chief  use  to  be  made  of  a  slight,  gossip¬ 
ping  Sir  John  ('arr-sort  of  a  work  like  the  present.  Criticism 
or  controversy  would  be  quite  misplaced  and  thrown  away,  in 
noticing  its  contents.  Prince  Plickler-Muskau  is  in  all  respects 
a  frce^tliinker,  an  uUraA\hera\.  His  right  to  hold  and  vent  his 
opinions,  correct  or  incorrect,  profound  or  ridiculous,  we  do  not 
presume  to  call  in  question.  Nor  arc  wc  at  all  alarmed  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  profane  witticisms  scattered  through  the  letters, 
u|K)n  any  reader  who  has  the  slightest  reverence  for  religion,  or 
any  spark  of  correct  moral  feeling.  There  is  nothing  s^uctive 
in  the  vulgar  impiety  even  of  a  Prince,  which  indeed  differs  but 
little  from  the  ignorant  profaneness  of  the  lowest  Radical.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  forliear  remarking,  that  the  Translator 
would  have  exercised  a  laudable  discretion,  had  he  suppressed  the 
running  episoile  of  dull,  burlesque  lucubrations,  which  is  allowed 
every  now  and  then  to  break,  and  is  apparently  designed  to  re¬ 
lieve,  the  travelling  narrative.  The  pointless  ridicule  aimed  at 
the  ‘  Berlin  Saints,’  and  the  ignorant  scofl’s  at  the  New  Testament 
and  Bible  Societies,  can  scarcely  l>c  acceptable  to  any  class  of  in¬ 
telligent  readers  in  this  country ;  and  the  insight  they  give  us 
into  the  character  of  the  (terman  Prince,  is  but  little  to  his  ad- 
vantagt*.  At  the  same  time,  these  things  are  not  quite  so  inex¬ 
cusable  in  a  foreigner,  as  in  one  who  has  enjoyed,  from  his  youth, 
the  frill  light  of  religious  knowledge  which  shines  u])on  our  own 
favouretl  land ;  and  we  are  on  this  ground  disposcnl  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  grossly  objectionable  parts  of  these  volumes  to  which 
we  allude. 

*l’hc  tour  dcscrilx\l  in  the  present  |K)rtion  of  the  work,  com- 
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inenccs  with  the  Writer’s  departure  from  London  for  Chelten¬ 
ham.  'I'he  account  of  his  previous  sojourn  in  the  metn)poli8,  is 
reservetl  for  a  sequel,  in  case  these  volumes  meet  with  approbation. 
The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  Letters,  certainly,  is  the  vivid 
description  of  the  l)eautie8  of  nature,  which  seem  to  call  forth  the 
Writer's  best  powers  of  thought  and  expression,  and  to  excite  an 
unaffected  enthusiasm.  The  last  thing,  perhaps,  of  which  Eng¬ 
lishmen  arc  proud,  is  the  rich  combination  and  variety  of  scenic 
l)eauty  in  their  own  Islands,  which  excites  the  admiration  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  but  upon  which  they  fastidiously  turn  their  backs,  to  seek  for 
the  picturesque  on  the  iMnks  of  the  Rhine  or  of  the  Arno.  The 
German  Prince  was  transported  with  the  delights  of  English 
•avelling.  The  first  part  of  his  route  from  London  to  Chelten¬ 
ham,  he  describes  as  teeming  ^  with  all  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
‘  the  most  beautiful  park  ;  the  next  presented  boundless  corn-fields 
‘  without  hetlges, — a  rarity  in  England  ;  and  the  last  nearly  re- 
‘  semhled  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy.’  Cheltenham  itself  ex¬ 
hibited  ‘  an  elegance  no  where  to  be  found  on  the  Continent.' 
The  country  beyond,  the  vale  of  the  Avon,  appeared  most  love¬ 
ly, — ‘  the  near  ground  full  of  soft  meadows  and  deep,  green  clumps 
‘  t)f  trees  ;  the  horizon  bounded  by  the  mountains,  which  at  every 
*  mile  grew  in  magnitude  and  aistinctness  of  outline;'  and  at 
every  stage,  he  passed  a  considerable  town,  which  was  never 
without  its  towering  Gothic  church.  The  unequivocal  sipis  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  sight  of  a  numerous  population,  far  su- 
}>erior,  at  least  in  their  outward  condition,  to  the  lower  classes  of 
other  countries, — the  luxuries  which  among  us  arc  looked  upon 
as  necessaries,  and  which  are  diffused  among  all  classes, —  ‘  the 
‘  combination  of  the  useful  with  the  beautiful,'  of  the  arts  of  civi¬ 
lization  in  their  perfection  with  the  mild  beauties  of  the  English 
landscape, — these  form  a  tout-ensemble  which  the  traveller  in 
other  countries  may  seek  for  in  vain. 

Hut  Wales  has  distinct  attractions  of  its  own  ;  and  the  Vale  of 
Llangollen  struck  our  Author  as  *  far  surpassing  all  the  beauties 
'  of  the  Rhinc-land,'  while  it  derives  a  very  specific  and  peculiar 
clmractcr  from  the  luiusual  forms  of  the  pcakea  tops  and  rugged 
declivities  of  its  mountains. 

*  The  Dee,  a  rapid  stream,  winds  through  the  green  valley  in  a 
thousand  fantastic  bendings  overhung  with  thick  underwood.  On 
each  side,  high  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  are  crowned 
with  nntinue  ruins,  modern  country-houses,  manufactories,  whose 
towering  chimneys  send  out  columns  of  thick  smoke,  or  with  grotesque 
groupca  of  upright  rocks.  The  vegetation  is  everywhere  rich,  and  hill 
and  rale  arc  hlM  with  lofty  trees,  whose  varied  hues  add  so  infinitely 
to  the  beauty  and  picturesque  effect  of  a  landscape.  In  the  midst  of 
this  luxuriant  nature,  arises,  with  a  grandeur  heightened  by  contrast, 
a  :»Ingle,  long,  black,  bare  range  of  mountains,  clothed  only  with  thick. 
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dark  heather,  and  from  time  to  time  skirting  the  hij:li  rood,  'llui 
D)4i^niHcent  road,  which  from  I^iidon  to  Holyhead,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  milen,  is  as  even  as  a  “  parquet,’*  here  runs  along  the  side  tf 
the  left  range  of  immntaiiiH,  at  alK>ut  their  middle  elevation,  and  follow¬ 
ing  all  their  w  indingH  ;  so  that,  in  riding  along  at  a  brisk  trot  or  gal¬ 
lop,  the  traveller  is  presented  at  every  minute  with  a  completely  new 
pruft|H!Ct  ;  and  without  changing  his  pirsition,  overlooks  the  valley  now 
lA'fore  him,  now  Itehind,  now  at  his  side.  On  one  side  is  an  aqueduct 
of  twenty-five  slender  arches,  a  work  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  Rome.  Through  this,  a  second  river  is  led  over  the  valley,  and  acrou 
the  Dee,  at  an  elevation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  alxive  the  bed 
of  the  natural  stream.  A  few  miles  farther  on,  the  little  town  of 
Llangollen  offers  a  delightful  rt'sting-phici*,  and  is  deservedly  much  rc-  i 
sorted  to.  | 

‘  There  is  a  l>cuutiful  view  from  the  churchyard  near  the  inn ;  here  ' 
1  cliud»ed  n{M)n  a  tomb,  and  stiNHl  for  half  an  [lour  enjoying  with  deep 
and  grateful  delight  the  IsMiuties  so  richly  spread  l)ef(»re  me.  linine- 
diutely  Ik'Kuv  me  bh^omed  a  terraced  garden,  filled  with  vine,  honey¬ 
suckle,  roM',  anil  a  hundred  gay  Howers,  which  descended  to  the  ver)’  j 
edge  of  the  fiKiming  stream.  On  the  right  hand,  my  eye  followed  the 
crisped  waves  in  their  restless,  murmuring  course  through  the  over¬ 
hanging  thicket  ;  iK'fore  me  rose  two  lines  of  woo<l,  divided  by  a  strip 
t»f  me:uh»w-laiHl  filled  with  grazing  cattle  ;  and  high  above  all,  n^se 
the  Imre  conical  peak  of  a  mountain,  crowned  by  the  mins  of  the  old 
Welsh  castle  Dinas  Hnui,  <»r  the  CVow’s  Fortress.  On  the  left,  the 
stone  houses  of  the  town  lie  scatteriHl  along  the  valley  ;  the  river  forms 
a  considenible  waterfall  near  the  picturesque  bridge,  while  three  colas- 
std  rocks  ris4*  imnu'diately  iKdiind  it  like  giant  guards,  and  shut  out 
all  tiie  more  distant  wonders  of  this  enchanting  region.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  10—18. 

*  llut  the  vale  of  Llangollen  is  only  the  proem  to  the  true  ejM)- 
|>oa,  the  high  mountain  district.  After  quitting  the  waterfall,  and 
riding  for  nlnnit  half  an  hour  through  a  nearly  level  country,  all  at 
onct*,  a  little  bi'vond  the  inn  at  Cernioge  Muur,  you  enter  the  holy  of 
holies,  llugi*  black  rocks  form  a  sublime  amphitheatre,  and  tficir 
jagge<l  and  rent  pt*aks  si*em  to  flimt  in  the  clouds.  Below,  at  a  depth 
of  eight  hundred  feet  of  perptuidicular  rock,  the  mountain  torrent 
forces  its  ditlinilt  w’ay,  bniping  headlong  fn>m  chasm  to  chasm.  Be¬ 
fore  HR*  lay  mountains  rising  one  nl)ove  another  in  endless  perspective. 

I  >vus  so  enchantetl  that  1  exclaimed  aloud  with  delight.  And  in  the 
midst  of  such  scenery,  it  is  im|M)Hsible  to  say  enough  in  praise  of  the 
nsul,  which,  avoiding  every  great  iiUMiuality  of  surface,  allow  s  the  tra¬ 
veller  t»>  enjoy  at  his  ease  all  the  “  belles  horreurs  ”  of  this  mountain 
region.  ^\  herever  it  is  not  pnUected  by  the  rocks,  it  is  fenced  by  low 
walls  ;  at  equal  distances  are  niches  neatly  walled  in,  in  which  arc  de- 
ytisitinl  the  stones  for  mending  the  roads:  this  has  a  much  better  clfcct 
than  the  o|H’n  heaps  by  the  sides  of  our  roads. 

'  The  mountain  region  of  Wales  has  a  very  peculiju*  character,  which 
it  is  dithcult  to  couipare  with  any  other.  Its  height  is  alNUit  that  of 
the  Hieseiigebir^,  but  it  is  infinitely  grander  in  form,  richer  in  striking 
and  pictim'Mpiely  groujHHl  |ieaks.  The  vegetation  is  more  varied  in 
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plants,  thou|i^h  there  is  le&s  W(mm1,  and  it  contains  rivers  nml  lakes,  in 
xvhich  the  Hii*sengehirg  is  quite  deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wants 
the  inujestic.  im|H'rvious  forests  of  the  ulxale  of  Hubezahl ;  and  in  some 
pluei's,  ciiltivution  has  already  occupietl  the  middle  ground  in  a  manner 
which  would  harmonize  better  w'ith  the  U^autiful  than  with  the  sublime. 
I’lie  rood  from  ('apel  ('erig  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Bangor  is,  how¬ 
ever,  wild  and  rugged  ns  can  be  desired  ;  and  broad  masses  of  red  and 
rellow  heath  fiowers,  ferns,  and  other  plants  which  do  not  bltNuu 
in  our  severe  climate,  clothe  the  rocks,  and  replace  the  trees,  which  do 
ni>t  flourish  at  such  an  elevation.  But  the  most  striking  variety  of 
tlie  picture  is  produced  l)y  the  strange,  wild,  and  colossal  forms  of  the 
mountains  themselves :  some  of  them  are  much  more  like  clouds  than 
sttlid  masses.  The  peak  of  Trivaen  is  surmounted  by  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  Ixisiiltic  pillars,  that  tnivellers  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they  are 
not  men:  they  are  only  mountain  spirits  keeping  the  everlasting  station 
to  which  Merlin  condemned  them.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  23 — 25. 

The  (3iain  Bridge  over  the  Menai  excited  the  Prince's  highest 
admiration,  and  seemed  to  him  well  to  deserve  the  name  ot  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world, — although  the  world's  wonders  have 
long  Ihtii  multiplied  far  beyond  the  original  number. 

‘  The  more  thoroughly  and  minutely  I  viewed  it,  the  greoter  tvas 
my  astonishment.  I  thought  I  beheld  in  a  dream  a  filagre<*  work  sus¬ 
pended  by  fairies  in  the  air.  In  short,  the  fancy  cannot  exhaust  itsidf 
in  comparisons  ;  and,  as  a  stage  coach  with  four  horses  drove  rapidly 
over  the  arch  a  hundred  feet  high  and  six  hundred  W'ide,  half  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  intertexture  of  the  chains  on  w'hich  the  bridge  is  sus- 
))cnded,  I  thought  I  saw  larks  fluttering  in  a  net.  The  men  who  were 
seated  in  various  parts  of  the  chain-w'ork,  giving  it  its  first  coat  of 
paint,  were  like  captive  insects.  Those  who  know  the  castle  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  this 
bridge,  when  they  hear  that  it  w'ould  stand  perfectly  well  under  the  centre 
arch :  and  yet  the  chains  hold  the  latter  so  firmly,  that  even  driving  at 
the  miickest  rate,  or  wdth  the  heaviest  burden,  which  is  by  no  means 
forbidden,  docs  not  excite  the  smallest  perceptible  vibration.  The  bridge 
is  divided  at  the  top  into  three  roads,  one  for  going,  another  for  returning, 
and  a  third  for  foot  passengers.  The  planks  rest  on  an  iron  grating, 
so  that  they  arc  easily  removed  when  out  of  repair,  and  no  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  when  they  break.  Every  three  years,  the  whole  iron¬ 
work  receives  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  to  prevent  rust.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  93,  4. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality,  the  German  Traveller  re¬ 
marks,  that,  ‘  without  the  activity  and  the  energy  of  the  English, 
‘  still  less  animated  by  the  fire  of  the  Irish,  tney  vegetate,  poor 
‘  and  obscure,  between  both.  They  have,  however,  retained  the 
‘  Rim]dicity  of  mountaineers ;  and  they  are  neither  so  rude  and 
‘  iHHjrish,  nor  do  they  cheat  so  impudently,  as  the  Swiss.  Point 
‘  efttrgew/,  point  de  Suisse^  is  not  yet  applicable  here.' 

The  fourth  Letter  transports  us  to  Ireland,  which  appcaretl  to 
the  Author  to  have  more  resemblance  to  Germany  than  to 
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England.  *  That  universal  and  almost  ovcr-rcfineil  industr)'  and 
*  culture  disappt'ar  here,  and  with  it,  alas  !  English  neatness,' 
The  grand  features  of  the  scenery  of  Dublin,  the  bay,  the  distant 
mountains  of  Wicklow,  the  hill  of  llowth,  the  amphitheatrical 
mass  of  houses,  the  quays,  and  the  harbour,  struck  him  as  highly 
beautiful.  The  |)eople  are  thus  described  : 

*  The  Phu?nix  Park,  the  Prater  of  Dublin,  in  no  respect  yields  to  that 
of  V'ienna,  whether  we  regard  its  ex|mnse  of  beautiful  turf  for  riding, 
long  avenues  for  driving,  or  shady  w  alks.  I  found  it  rather  empty  ;  but 
the  streets  thnmgh  w'hich  1  returned,  full  of  movement  ana  bustle. 
The  dirt,  the  poverty,  and  the  nigged  clothing  of  the  common  people 
often  exceetl  all  belief.  Nevertheless,  they  st'em  always  good-natured, 
and  sometimes  have  tits  of  merriment  in  the  ojien  stn^ets,  which  border 
on  madness.  Whiskey  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  this.  The  strwts 
are  crowded  with  iH'ggar-lKiys,  w'ho  buzz  around  one  like  Hit*8,  inces¬ 
santly  ort'ering  their  services.  Notwithstanding  their  extreme  po¬ 
verty,  you  may  trust  implicitly  to  their  honesty  ;  and  w'retched,  lean, 
and  fumishiHl  as  they  appear,  you  sec  no  traces  of  melanchcdy  on  their  i 
open,  gtNHl-naturtHl  countenances.  They  arc  the  In^st  bred  and  most 
contented  U^ar-boys  in  the  world.  Such  a  little  fellow  will  run  by 
your  horse's  side  for  hours,  hold  it  w’hen  you  alight,  go  on  any  errand 
YOU  like ;  and  is  not  only  contented  with  the  few  pence  you  give  him, 
but  full  of  gratitude,  which  he  expresses  with  Irish  hy^ierbolc.  The 
Irishman  apjamrs  generally  more  patient  than  his  neighbours,  but 
somewhat  dt*gradi‘d  by  long  slavery.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  1(53,  4. 

*  In  many  points  of  view',  this  nation  is  really  semi-barbarous.  The 
universal  want  of  dt'cent  clothing  among  the  lower  classes,  even  on 
ft*stivals  ;  their  utter  inability  to  resist  ardent  spirits,  so  long  as  they 
have  a  pi'iinv  in  their  pockets;  the  sudden  and  continual  wild  quarrels 
and  mitionaf  pitched  battles  with  the  shillelah,  (a  murderous  sort  of 
stick,  which  every  man  keeps  hidden  under  his  rags,)  in  which  hun¬ 
dreds  take  iiart  in  a  minute,  and  do  not  desist  till  several  arc  left  dead 
or  woundtHl  on  the  field  ;  the  frightful  war-whoop  w’hich  they  set  up 
on  these  occasions  ;  the  revenge  for  an  nfiTront  or  injury,  which  is  che-  | 
rished  and  inherited  bv  whole  villages: — on  the  other  band,  the  light- 
heartetl  candessness  which  never  thinks  of  the  coming  day  ;  the  heart¬ 
felt  merriment,  f«trgetful  of  all  want  and  suffering;  the  kind  hospitality 
which  ungrudgingly  shanks  the  last  morsel ;  the  unreserved  cordiality 
with  the  stranger  who  makes  any  advances  to  them  ;  the  natural  flu¬ 
ency  and  eloquence  which  they  have  ever  at  command  ; — all  are  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  a  half-civilized  people.'  16.  pp.  227, 

*  We  found  the  ragged  potatoe-eating  ptHijde  every  where  gay  and 
joyous.  They  nbvays  l»og,  to  lie  sure ;  but  they  beg  laughing,  with 
wit,  humour,  and  the  drollest  expressions,  without  imjiortunity,  and 
without  rancune  if  they  get  nothing.  IVIost  striking,  amid  such  sin¬ 
gular  poverty,  is  the  not  less  singular  honesty  of  these  j)eople.' 

tb.  p.  2(52. 

‘The  natural  grace  of  the  Irish  peasant- women,  w’ho  are  often  truly 
lieautiful,  is  as  surprising  as  their  uress,  or  rather  their  want  of  dress ; 
for,  though  it  w'as  very  cold  on  these  hills,  the  whole  clothing  of  the 
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young  woman  consisted  of  a  large  rery  coarse  straw  Imt,  and  lUeraUi/ 
two  or  thriH*  rags  of  the  coarsest  sackcloth  suspended  under  the  breast 
bv  a  pieev  of  curd,  and  more  than  half  disclosing  her  handsome  ]>ersuu. 
iter  conversation  was  clit^erful,  sportive,  and  witty,  perfectly  unem- 
barrassi*tl,  and  in  a  sense  free  ;  but  you  would  fall  into  a  great  error, 
if  you  inferred  from  that  any  levity  or  bwseness  of  conduct.  The 
women  of  this  class  in  Ireland  are,  almost  universally,  extremely 
clia^te,  and  still  more  disinterested.*  Vol.  1.  p.  IJIl* 

In  a  subsequent  |K)rtion  of  the  Letters,  wc  meet  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  parallel  between  the  Irish  and  the  Slavonian  ]>easantry  of 
(iermany. 

*  The  melodies  which  were  sung  bad  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  tlie  Welldish  nations.  This  is  one  of  the  many  features  of  similarity 
which  strike  me,  between  those  nations  and  the  Irish,  lloth  manu¬ 
facture,  and  have  an  exclusive  taste  for,  spirit  distilled  from  corn ; 
Isith  live  almost  entirely  on  potatoes ;  both  have  the  bagpi|)e ;  both 
are  passionate  lovers  of  singing  and  dancing,  and  yet  their  national  airs 
are  of  a  melancholy  character  ;  both  are  oppressed  by  a  foreign  nation, 
ami  s{H‘ak  a  gradually  exjiiring  language,  which  is  rich  and  piH'tical, 
though  possessed  of  no  literature  ;  lioth  honour  the  descen (hints  of  their 
ancient  ])rinces,  and  cherish  the  principle,  that  what  is  not  n*nounced 
is  not  utterly  lost ;  both  are  sujierstitious,  cunning,  and  greatly  given 
to  exaggeration ;  relndlious  where  they  cun,  but  somewhat  cringing 
to  decided  and  established  power  ;  l>oth  like  to  go  ragged,  even  when 
they  have  the  means  of  dressing  better ;  and  lastly,  spite  of  their  mi¬ 
serable  living,  l>oth  are  capable  of  great  exertion,  though  they  ]»refer 
indolence  and  loitering ;  and  both  alike  enjoy  a  fertile  soil,  which  the 
Welldish  phrase  calls,  **  the  roast  meat  of  jioor  people  *’.  The  better 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  Irish,  are  theirs  alone.* 


Vol.  II.  pp.  49,  50. 


llis  (icrman  Highness  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland's  evil  genius, 
then  residing  in  his  solitary  fortress  in  the  most  desert  region  of 
Ireland.  \Ve  have  the  following  portrait  of  the  great  Agitator 
and  his  Confessor. 

*  Daniel  O'Connell  is  indeed  no  common  man, — though  the  man  of 
the  commonalty,  llis  jHiwer  is  so  great,  that  at  this  moment  it  only 
de|)ends  on  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  relieUion  from  one  end  of  the 
inland  to  the  other.  He  is,  however,  too  sharp-sighted,  and  much  too 
sure  of  attaining  his  end  by  safer  means,  to  wish  to  bring  on  any  such 
violent  crisis.  He  has  certainly  shewn  great  dexterity  in  availing  hini- 
wlf  of  the  temper  of  the  country  at  this  moment,  legally,  openly,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  Government,  to  a(rquirc  a  power  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sovereign ;  indeed,  though  without  arms  or  armies,  in  some 
instance's  far  surnassiiui  it : — fur  how  would  it  have  U'cn  tmssible  for 


instance's  far  surpassing  it : — tor  how  would  it  have  Ue'cn  tmssible  tor 
His  I^Iajesty  George  IV.  to  withhold  40,000  of  his  faithful  Irishmen 
for  thrt'e  days  from  whisky-drinking ;  which  O'Connell  actually  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  memorable  Clare  election.  The  enthusiasm  of 
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the  people  rojw*  to  irnch  a  heij^ht,  that  they  themselves  decreed  and 
inflicted  a  punishment  for  drunkenness.  Tnc  delinquent  was  thrown 
into  a  certain  part  <»f  the  river,  and  held  there  for  two  hours,  during 
which  time  he  was  made  to  underj^  frequent  submersions. 

‘  The  next  day  I  had  fuller  o|)|M»rtunity  of  observing  O’Connell.  On 
the  wlnde,  he  exct'edwl  my  exjH'ctations.  His  exterior  is  attractive; 
and  the  expression  of  intelligent  g(KMl-nature,  united  with  determin¬ 
ation  and  prudenci',  which  marks  his  countenanct',  is  extremely  win¬ 
ning.  He  has,  |H*rhaps,  more  of  iKTsuasivene.ss  than  of  genuine,  large, 
and  lofty  eloquenci*  ;  and  one  frequently  j)erceive8  too  much  design 
and  manner  in  his  words.  Nevertheless,  it  is  imjHJssible  not  to  follow 
his  powerful  arguments  with  interest,  to  view  the  martial  dignity  of 
bis  rarriage  without  pleasure,  or  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  his  wit. 
It  is  very  certain  that  he  hsjks  much  mine  like  a  general  of  Napoleon’s, 
than  a  Dublin  adv<K*ate.  This  resemblance  is  rendered  much  more 
striking  by  the  j>erfeetion  with  which  he  8jH*aks  French, — having  been 
educate*!  at  the  Jesuits*  C<dleges  at  Douai  and  St.  Omer.  His  family 
is  old,  and  was  prolmblv  one  of  the  great  families  of  the  land.  His 
friends,  indeed,  maintain  that  he  springs  fnnn  the  ancient  kings  of 
Kerry, — an  o])inion  which  no  doubt  adds  to  the  reverence  with  which 
he  is  regunled  by  the  people.  He  himself  told  me, — and  not  without 
a  certain  pretrnsion^ — that  one  of  his  cousins  was  C’omte  O’C'onnell,  and 
“  cordon  nnige  ”  in  France,  and  another  a  baron,  general,  and  chani- 
iMTlain  to  the  Kmperor  of  Austria ;  but  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
family.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  he  was  regarded  by  the  other  meni- 
hcT%  of  it  with  almost  ndigious  enthusiasm.  He  is  alamt  fifty  years 
old,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  though  his  youth  was  rather  wild 
and  riotous. 

'Among  other  things,  he  became  notorious, about  ten  years  ago,  fora 
duel  he  fought.  The  Protestants,  to  whom  his  talents  early  made  him 
formidable,  set  on  a  certain  Desterre, — a  bully  and  fighter  by  pro¬ 
fession, —  to  ride  throiigh  all  the  streets  of  Dublin  witli  a  hunting- 
whin,  which,  as  he  declared,  he  intended  to  lay  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  King  «>f  Kerry.  The  natural  const*quence  was  a  meeting  the  next 
morning,  in  which  ()’(\>nnell  lo<lgcd  a  bullet  in  Desterre’s  heart. 
Desterre’s  shot  went  through  his  hat . 

‘His  desire  fi>r  celebrity  seemed  to  me  boundless .  He  has  re- 

ceivetl  from  Nature  an  invaluable  gift  for  a  party-leader  ;  a  maguifi- 
cent  voicts  united  to  g*KHl  lungs  and  a  stnmg  constitution.  His  un¬ 
derstanding  is  sharp  and  quick,  and  bis  acquirements  out  of  his  pn)- 
fi'Hsion  not  inconsiderable.  With  all  this,  his  manners  are,  as  I  have 
said,  winning  and  iMipular :  although  somewhat  of  the  actor  is  per¬ 
ceivable  in  them,  they  do  not  conceal  his  very  high  opinion  of  himself, 
and  are  occasionally  tinged  by  what  an  Englishman  w<»uld  call  “  ri//- 
gori/y.*’  Where  is  there  a  picture  entirely  without  shade  ! 

•  Another  interesting  man,  the  real  though  not  ostensible  head  of  the 
C-atholics,  was  present ;  Father  L’Estrange,  a  friar,  and  O’Conneir* 
confessor.  He  may  lie  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  that  Catbolic 
Association  so  often  derided  in  England,  but  which,  by  merely  negative 
powers,  by  dexterous  activity  in  secret,  and  by  universally  organizing 
Ajid  tramm*;  the  jx'ople  to  one  dt*trrnnimte  end,  attained  a  power  over 
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them  ts  bounclless  as  that  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  middle  ages ;  with 
thiti  ditfiTonce,  that  the  former  strove  for  light  and  liberty,  the  latter 
ftir  darkness  and  slavery.  This  is  another  outbreak  of  that  sccomd 
great  revolution,  which,  solely  by  intellectual  means,  without  any  ad- 
nuxture  of  physical  force,  is  advancing  to  its  accomplishment ;  and 
whose  simple  but  resistless  weapons  are  public  discussion  and  the  press. 
L’Kstrange  is  a  man  of  philosophical  mind  and  unalterable  calmness. 
11  is  manners  are  those  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  who  has  tra¬ 
versed  Kurope  in  various  capacities,  has  a  thonmgh  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  with  all  his  mildness  cannot  always  conceal  the  sharp  traces 
of  great  acuteness.  I  should  call  him  the  ideal  of  a  well-intentioned 
Jesuit.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  3:«-337. 

In  a  note  we  are  told,  that  ‘  all  the  Catholic  children  in  Ire- 
'  land  are  carefully  instructed,  and  can  at  least  read,  while  the 
‘  Protestant  are  often  utterly  ignorant.'  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Author  was  told  this:  that  he  should  have  swallowed  the  im¬ 
pudent  falsehood,  is  a  proof  how  much  credulity  is  generally  as¬ 
sociated  with  scepticism,  and  how  powerful  and  inveterate  arc  the 
prejudices  of  the  lilicral.  But  we  cannot  find  the  same  excuse 
for  the  monstrous  allegation,  that  *'  the  English,  like  true  Turks, 

‘  keep  the  intellects  of  their  wives  and  daughters  in  as  narrow 
*  bounds  as  possible,  with  a  view  of  securing  their  absolute  and 
‘  exclusive  property  in  them  ' ;  and  that  ‘  in  general  their  suc- 
‘  cess  is  jKrfect'.  This  from  a  German,  is  somewhat  too  bad; 
and  even  the  Translator  is  fain  to  attempt  an  awkward  apology 
for  his  Author. 

In  the  second  volume,  we  are  introduced  to  the  leaders  of  the 
(’atholic  Association  in  groupc. 

‘  The  three  most  prominent  speakers  are  O’Connell,  Shiel,  and 
Lawless.  ^Ir.  Fin  and  Mr.  Ford  also  spoke  well,  and  with  great  dig¬ 
nity  of  manner.  Shiel  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  has  even  more  ease 
in  society  than  O’Connell :  hut  as  a  speaker,  he  appeared  to  me  too  af¬ 
fected,  too  artificial;  and  all  he  said,  t<H)  much  got  up;  his  manner 
was  theatrical,  and  there  was  no  real  feeling  in  the  “  delivery  **  of  his 
s{)eech,  as  the  English  expressively  call  it.  1  am  not  surprised  that, 
in  spite  of  his  undoubted  talents,  he  is  so  much  less  popular  than 
OC  a)nnell.  Both  are  very  vain,  but  the  vanity  of  O’Connell  is  more 
frank,  uiore  confiding,  and  sooner  satisfied;  that  of  Shiel,  irritable, 
s<ire,  and  gloomy.  The  one  is  therefore,  with  reference  to  his  own 
party,  stee])cd  in  honey ;  the  other  in  gall ;  and  the  latter,  though 
contending  for  the  same  cause,  is  evidently  jealous  of  his  colleague, 

whom  he  vainly  thinks  to  surpass.  Mr.  L - s  is  the  Don  Quixote 

of  the  Association.  His  fine  Wad  and  white  hair,  his  wild  but  noble 
dignity,  and  his  magnificent  voice,  excite  an  expectation  of  something 
extraordinary  when  he  rises :  but  the  speech,  which  commences  in  an 
earnest  tone,  soon  falls  into  the  most  incredible  extravagancies,  and 
^imetimes  into  total  absurdity,  in  which  friend  and  foe  are  assailed 
with  equal  fury.  He  is  therefore  little  heeded ;  laughed  at  when  be 
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rap*«  like  Kin^  Lear,  nninindful  of  his  audience,  anti  of  all  that  it 
imssin^  nnmntl  him.  The  dominant  party,  however,  use  him  to  make 
a  noise  when  they  want  him.  To-day  he  outdid  himself  to  such  a  tie- 
j:rtv  in  the  Hij^ht  he  ttnik.  that  he  suddenly  erected  the  standard  of 
Deism  in  the  midst  of  the  Catht»lic,  arch-Catholic  Association.  Per¬ 
haps,  imleed,  this  was  only  done  to  give  occasitni  to  OT’onnell  to  call 
him  indignantly  to  order,  and  to  bring  in  a  pious  tirade ;  for  on  the 
orator’s  rostrum  as  on  the  tub.  on  the  throne  as  in  the  puppet-show 
bo<»th,  clap-traps  are  iK'cessary.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  118,  lllh 

On  turning  over  the  leaf,  wc  light  u|K)n  an  atheistic  defence  of 
suicide,  as  an  exju'dient  much  to  l)c  preferred  to  a  loss  of  self-  ' 
res|M‘Ct.  Judas  Iscariot  must,  in  our  Author's  opinion,  have  |  = 
acted  like  a  philosopher  in  hanging  himself.  lUit  wc  have  al¬ 
ready  intimated  our  rcs(dution  to  refrain  from  comment  upon  the 
impious  ribaldry  whicli  is  per|>etually  spirting  itself  ujnm  the  ^ 
reader,  and  marring  the  pleasure  he  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed 
in  accompanying  the  Prince  on  his  Irish  I'our.  After  visiting 
(Jalwav,  (’ork,  and  C’ashel,  his  Highness  returned  to  Dublin, 
crossed  the  (’hannel  to  Holyhead, —  explored  the  beauties  of  the 
ye, — visited  (’hepstow ,  Bristol,  Bath,  Salisbury  ;  and  after  a 
short  stay  in  the  metropolis,  returned  to  his  ‘  half-native  soil  ’  of 
France.  AVishing  to  part  with  him  in  good  humour,  wc  shall 
make  room  for  one  more  s]>eeimen  of  his  skill  in  description. 

*  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  Wye',  he  remarks,  ‘  that  two 
‘  of  the  most  beautiful  ruins  in  the  world  lie  on  its  hanks';  and 
he  expresses  his  admiration,  that  so  many  liUglishmen  ‘  should 

*  travel  thousands  of  miles,  to  fall  into  ecstasies  at  beauties  of  a 
‘  very  inferior  order  to  these.' 


‘  In  the  centre  of  a  deep  basin,  encompassed  by  mountains  of  various 
forms,  we  <lescried  immediately  alnwe  the  silver  stream,  the  celebrated 
ruins  of  Tintern  Ablnw.  It  would  Ik?  dithcult  to  imagine  a  more  fa- 
voundile  situation,  or  a  more  sid)lime  ruin.  The  entrance  to  it  seeini 
as  if  nmt rived  b\  the  hand  of  some  skilful  scene-painter  to  j)nKhiee  the  *  | 
most  striking  effect.  The  church,  which  is  large,  is  still  almost  j)er- 
ftYt :  the  nM>f  alone  and  a  few  of  the  pillars  are  wanting.  The  ruins 
have  received  just  that  degnt*  of  cure  which  is  ct)nsistcnt  with  the  full  | 
]>reM'rvution  of  their  character  ;  all  unpicturesque  rubbish  which  could 
obstruct  the  view,  is  removed,  without  any  attempt  at  repair  oreinlK?!-  ^ 
lishment.  A  Inniutiful  smooth  turf  covers  the  ground,  and  luxuriant  * 
criK'ping  plants  gn»\v  amid  the  stones.  The  fallen  ornaments  arc  laid 
in  picturesque  confusiou,  and  a  |>erfcct  avenue  of  thick  ivy-stems  climb 
up  the  pillars  and  form  a  nsif  over-head.  Tlie  In'tter  to  secure  the  ll 
ruin,  a  new  gate  of  antique  workmanship,  with  iron  ornaments,  is  put  | 
up.  M  hen  this  is  suddenly  o|>cned,  the  effect  is  most  striking  and 
surprising.  You  suddenly  hnik  down  the  avenue  of  ivy-clad  pillars, 
and  sec  their  grand  jH'rsjK'ctive  lines  closi'd,  at  a  di.stancc  of  three  hun- 
dn^i  fiTt.  by  a  magnihct'nt  window  eighty  feet  high  and  thirty  broad? 
throtigh  its  intricate  and  beautiful  traccrv  vou  see  a  wiKKlcd  mountain, 
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from  whose  side  project  abrupt  mosses  of  rock.  Over-head,  the  wind 
plays  in  the  pirlamls  of  ivy,  and  the  clouds  nass  sw'iftly  across  the 
tltH'p  blue  sky.  M’hen  you  reach  the  centre  of  the  church,  wlience  you 
hM»k  to  the  four  extremities  of  its  cross,  you  see  the  two  transept  win¬ 
dows,  nearly  as  lar^e  and  as  beautiful  as  the  principal  one :  through 
raoh  you  coininanu  a  picture  jH*rfectly  different,  but  each  in  tlic  wild 
and  sublime  style  which  harmonizes  so  piTfectly  with  the  building, 
liiiinediately  around  the  ruin  is  a  luxuriant  orchard.  lu  spring,  how 
exquisite  must  be  the  effect  of  these  gray  venerable  walls  rising  out  of 
that  stni  of  fragrance  and  beauty  !  A  Vandal  lord  and  lord-lieutenant 
uf  the  county  conceived  the  pious  design  of  restoring  the  church.  Hap¬ 
pily,  Heaven  took  him  to  itself  befbic  he  had  time  to  execute  it. 

*  From  Tintern  Abbey,  the  road  rises  uiiinterrupteilly  to  a  consider¬ 
able  height  alMive  the  river,  which  is  never  wlndly  out  of  sight.  The 
onintry  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  its  beauty  in  three  or  four  miles, 
at  the  Duke  of  Heaufort’s  villa,  called  the  Moss  House.  Here  are  de¬ 
lightful  paths,  which  lead  in  endless  windings  through  wild  w'oods  and 
evergreen  thickets,  sometimes  on  the  edge  of  lofty  walls  of  rock,  some¬ 
times  through  caves  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or  suddenly 
ornery*  on  open  ])lateau8  to  the  highest  |H)int  of  this  chain  of  hills, 
railed  the  Wind-cliff,  whence  you  enjoy  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
noble  views  in  England. 

‘  At  a  depth  of  about  eight  hundred  feet,  the  steep  descent  below 
you  presents  in  some  places  single  projecting  rocks ;  in  others,  a  green 
Imshy  j)recipice.  In  the  valley,  the  eye  follows  for  sevenjil  miles  the 
course  (»f  the  Wye,  which  issues  from  a  w'ooded  glen  on  the  left  hand, 
curves  round  a  grtn^ii  garden-like  peninsula  rising  into  a  hill  studded 
with  beautiful  clumps  of  trees,  then  forces  its  foaming  way  to  the 
right,  along  a  huge  wall  of  rock  nearly  as  high  as  the  |)oint  where  you 
stand,  and  at  length,  near  Chepstow  Castle,  which  hsiks  like  a  ruined 
city,  empties  itstdf  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  where  ocean  closes  the  dim 
and  misty  distance. 

*  On  this  side  of  the  river,  before  you,  the  peaked  tops  of  a  long 
riilge  of  hills  extend  along  netirly  the  whole  district  which  your  eye 
commands.  It  is  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  out  of  which  a  conti¬ 
nuous  wall  of  rock,  festooned  with  ivy,  jiicturesquely  rears  its  head. 
Over  this  ridge  you  again  discern  water,— the  Severn,  five  miles 
bnKul,  thronged  W'ith  a  hundred  white  sails,  on  either  shore  of  which 
y»»u  stT  blue  ridges  of  hills  full  of  fertility  and  rich  cultivation. 

‘  The  gn»uping  of  this  landscape  is  |)crfect:  I  know  of  no  picture 
more  lH*autifu1.  Inexhaustible  in  details,  of  boundless  extent,  and  yet 
marked  by  such  grand  and  prominent  features,  that  confusion  and  mo¬ 
notony,  the  usual  defects  of  a  very  wide  prospect,  arc  completely 
avoided.  Picrccfield  Park,  which  includes  the  ridge  of  hills  from 
M  ind-cliff  to  Chejistow,  is  therefore  without  question  the  finest  in 
England,  at  Iciist  lor  situation.  It  po8ses.Hes  all  that  Nature  can  be¬ 
stow  ;  lofty  trees,  magnificent  rocks,  the  most  fertile  soil,  a  mild  cli¬ 
mate  favoundde  to  vegetation  of  every  kind,  a  clrar  foaming  stream, 
the  vicinitv  of  the  sea,  solitude,  and,  from  the  bosom  of  its  own  tran¬ 
quil  seclusion,  a  view  into  the  rich  country  I  have  described,  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  lofty  interest  from  a  ruin  the  most  sublime  that  the  imagina- 
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lion  «f  the  finest  pjiliiter  could  conceive,— I  mean  Chepstow  Castle, 
It  covers  five  acres  of  ground,  and  lies  clt»se  to  the  park  on  the  side 
next  the  town,  lhou»;h  it  doi's  not  belong  to  it  * 
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AT  ('ape  Mount,  where  the  wcsUtu  coast  of  Africa  begins  to 
trend  to  the  south-east,  coinincnces  what  is  usually  called 
the  Windward  (’oast.  This  is  again  dividend  into  the  (train 
('oast,  terminating  at  Cape  Palmas  ;  the  Ivory  ('oast,  extending 
from  that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lagos;  and  the  coast  of 
Ad<M),  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Assinee.  On  that  part  of 
the  (irain  ('oast  which  has  been  called  the  kingdom  of  Cape 
Mount,  hut  which  ajipears  to  he  divided  among  severa]  petty 
trihc's,  has  l>een  founded  the  American  colony,  comjmsed  of  Afn- 
co- Americans  and  liherated  Africans,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  Liheria.  Monrovia,  the  chief  settlement,  is  situated  half 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  (»f  the  river  Mesurado  (Mont-Serado), 
alniut  two  miles  within  the  extremity  of  the  cape  of  that  name. 
The  district  of  country  which  comes  more  especially  within  the 
inihiencc  of  the  (’olony,  extends  from  the  river  (lullinas,  ulxiut 
1(H)  miles  n.w.  of  Monrovia,  as  far  eastward  as  the  Kroo  coun¬ 
try  ;  hut  the  proper  territory  of  LibcTiu  terminates  south-eastw  ard 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Junk  river,  the  head-waters  of  which  np 
proaeh  tliose  of  the  Montserado,  so  ns  to  leave  only  a  very  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  high  land  In'tween  them  ;  and  the  streams  flow  ing  in 
op])osite  directions,  at  the  hack  of  the  territory,  almost  isolate  it 
from  the  main  land.  4'he  width  of  this  peninsular  tract  in  no 
part  exceeds  one  league,  between  the  rivers  and  the  occcan,  and  in 
many  places  is  narrowed  to  half  that  distance.  Its  length  ii 
alMut  twelve  leagues.  The  purchtt.se  of  this  tract,  called  the 
Montserado,  or  Mamba  territory,  was  eHected  in  1821,  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  the  origin  of  which  will  he  Injst 
explained  by  the  following  circular  statement  put  forth  by  tlie 
SiH*iety,  niitl  addressed  to  the  Hritish  public. 

‘  So  fur  hack  as  l(il)8,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  to  put  an 
end  t<»  the  iiitnKluction  of  slaves,  laid  a  duty  of  iO/.  per  litnid,  upon 
their  iin|Hirtation  ;  hut  this  benevolent  law,  together  with  alxmt  ./f/ly 
i»f  similar  tenor,  which  were  pas.sc'd  by  the  neighlMmring  colonies  up 
to  the  |H'riiMl  of  their  Hevulution,  were  all  refused  the  sanction  of  the 
mother  eouiitry.  In  their  declaration  of  liidepeudeuee,  dated  July 
•llh,  174d»  the  iutroduction  of  slaves  W'as  one  of  the  great  causes  w 
cximpLunt. 
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'  .Scarcely  had  that  strupj^lc  ceased,  when  a  Colony  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  similar  to  that  of  Lilieria,  was  proposed  ;  but  the  prosecution  of 
the  .Slave  Tnide,  by  every  civilized  Power,  defeated  these  lienevolent 
views.  In  IJlhi,  tlie  plan  was  again  revived  in  a  series  of  luminous 
Kssavs  by  (ierard  T.  Hopkins,  a  distinguished  friend  in  Haiti  more ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  a  Sutc  containing 
nearly  one-third  of  the  black  pipulation  of  the  Union,  pledged  its 
faith  to  give  up  all  their  slaves,  provided  the  United  States  could  ol>- 
tain  a  pro|>er  asylum  for  them.  President  JetFerson  negotiated  in  vain 
for  a  territory  either  in  Africa  or  Hrazil ;  but  that  great  State  again 
rt'newed  its  pledgt*  in  1HH»,  by  a  vote  of  UK)  to  t),  (most  of  the  numi- 
Ihts  lieing  slave-hidders.)  u|h»u' which,  (reii.  C.  F.  Mercer,  the  Wil- 
lH'rfi»rci‘  c»f  the  American  Congres.s,  o])ened  a  correspondence  with  the 
philanthropists  of  the  diHTerent  States,  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  A.UKRICAN  Colonization  Sch-ikty,  on  the  1st  of  January, 

11117. 

‘  The  great  objects  of  that  Society,  were — the  final  and  entire  abo¬ 
lition  t»f  slavery,  providing  ft»r  the  In'st  interests  of  the  blacks,  by 
establishing  them  in  independence  upon  the  co;ist  of  Africa;  thus 
c(»nstitutiiig  them  the  protectors  of  the  unfortunate  natives  against  the 
inhuman  ravages  of  the  slaver,  and  seeking,  through  them,  to  spread 
the  lights  of  civilization  and  Christianity  anioiig  the /f/^V  vtUHoHs  who 
inhabit  those  dark  n‘gions.  To  mei»t  the  views  of  all  {mrlit^,  they 
had  a  m<»st  difiicult  ]>ath  to  tread  ;  but,  as  all  legislation  on  the  subjiTt 
of  slavery  was  speciaiiy  reserved  to  the  respective  States  btf  the  Artieles 
of  Con  federation  y  and  had  become  the  basis  of  the  ConstitHtion  of  the 
Cnited  Siatesy  they  very  w  isely,  inste.ad  of  denouncing  an  evil  which 
they  luul  not  the  power  to  overthrow,  had  ri'course  to  the  more  sure, 
hut  gradual  nuMle  of  removing  it,  by  enlightening  the  consciences,  and 
convincing  the  jiidgeineiits,  of  the  slave-holders.  Their  theory  is  jus¬ 
tified  by  experience  ;  for  while  our  little  colony  has  grown  quite  as 
fa>t  as  could  l)c  wished  for  by  its  most  judicious  friends,  thew*  prin¬ 
ciples  have  iK'en  silently  gaining  ground  in  the  slave  States,  yet  so  ra¬ 
pidly,  that  the  numln'r  of  slaves  edfered  gratuitously  by  iKuicvolent 
owners,  exceed  ten-fold  the  present  means  of  the  Society  to  receive 
and  (Nuivey  them  to  Africa.  The  disposition  of  Virginia  has  lieen  al¬ 
ready  shew’u.  Delaware  and  Kentucky  have  also  proved  their  anxiety 
to  concur  in  m>  noble  a  cause ;  and  Dr.  Ayres,  the  earliest  (ioveruor  of 
Liberia,  now'  a  resident  of  Maryland,  asserts  “  that,  ow'ing  to  the  plana 
and  principles  of  colonization  lieing  lietter  underst<M>d,  in  less  than 
twenty  years  there  will  lie  no  more  slaves  iMirii  in  that  State.** 

*  A  party  in  South  Carolina  is  now  almost  the  only  opponent  that 
the  .Society  has  at  home  ;  and,  as  if  to  afford  the  most  incontestilib; 
evidence  that  its  plan  w'ill  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  they  ground  their  opposition  iijHm  the  inevitable  ten, 
dency  of  cidonization  to  eradicate  slave- holding,  and  thereby  deprive 
them  of  their  property, 

*  Hut  if  the  present  means  of  the  Society  arc  inadequate  to  effect 
Its  purpotics,  it  will  be  recollected  that  only  eight  years  have  elapsed 
since  f‘ape  .Messurado,  then  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  (0,(K)0  fellow. erra- 
tures  annually,  w'as  purchased  from  the  natives ;  that  unhallowcil 
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traffic  lias  U'cn  entirely  clostroyiMl ;  a  lloiiribliing  colony  of  2(X)0  ctnan- 
ci{)at(Hl  slaves  has  Ihvii  founded  ;  churches,  sclusds,  commerce,  and 
even  a  newspaper  estahlislu'd  ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  Abori|xinei 
so  completely  won,  that  10, (MK)  «»f  them  are,  as  allies  of  this  new  re- 
public,  particijMiting  in  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  religion. 

The  diflicultics  and  dangers  with  which  the  infant  settlement 
liad  to  contend,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Ashniun,  the  first  C\)lonial 
Agent,  were  such  as  to  render  its  preservation  a  signal  instance 
of  Providential  inter]M)sition;  and  ‘a  strong  confidence  in  the 
‘  8U]H'rintcnding  providence  of  the  Most  High,’  was  the  only 
principle  that  could  have  sustained  the  courage  and  fortitude 
of  the  little  hand  of  colonists.  Yet,  rarely  has  a  first  settlement 
l)cen  successfullv  estahlished  with  less  exj)enditurc  of  life  and 
treasure;  and  in  no  instance,  ])erhaps,  have  such  re.sults  hecn 
produced  in  so  short  a  time  under  similar  disadvantages.  The 
first  cohmy  of  Virginia,  torn  hy  internal  feuds,  and  exposed  to 
fre(|uent  attacks  from  the  savages,  was  re])eatcdly  on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  and  harely  maintained  a  fcehle  existence,  with  the  aid 
of  foreign  .sin)plic8.  In  the  vear  l()2  t,  after  more  than  150,000/. 
had  Ik'cu  expended,  and  more  than  i)000  persons  had  heen  sent 
from  Ihigland,  its  ])opulation  did  not  exceed  1800  j>erson8.  Or, 
to  state  an  instance  more  directly  in  point,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  1807, 
total  |M>pulation  amounted  to  only  18/1  persons.  The  colony  of 
Lil)erin  was  commenced,  ten  years  ago,  u])on  a  much  hunihler 
scale  ;  the  numher  of  the  first  settlers  (so  as  we  can  make  it  out 
from  the  indistinct  narrative)  being  only  KUi,  of  whom  twenty 
fell  victims  to  the  climate  soon  after  their  arrival.  At  one  time, 
the  numerical  force  of  the  settlers  was  reduced  to  thirty-five  ef¬ 
fective  persons,  including  six  native  youths.  The  colony  now’ 
includes  above  1.5(K)  ‘  free  ])eo])le  of  colour,  enjoying  perfect  sc- 
‘  curity,  possessing  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
‘  life,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
‘  freemen.’  'Phe  latest  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  colony,  is 
contained  in  the  following  letter  from  Govenior  Mechlin,  dated 
LilxTia,  I'eh.  iJlst,  IJkSl. 
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*  The  prospects  of  the  Colony  were  never  brighter  than  at  present. 
The  improvements  in  comrnertv,  agriculture,  buildings,  i^c.,  during  my 
hluirt  vi.sit  to  the  Cnited  States,  have  Imhui  astonishingly  great,  and  far 
rxctM»tled  my  im»st  sanguine  expectations.  In  Monrovia  alone,  up- 
xvards  of  twenty-five  sui>stantial  stone  and  frame  dwelling-houses  have 
l»een  erected  within  the  short  space  of  five  months,  anti  many  others 
an*  in  progress ;  ami  should  nothing  intervene  to  interrupt  our  present 
advanctMiient,  our  little  town  will,  ere  long,  lie  one  of  the  mtKst  de¬ 
sirable  places  of  resort  on  the  western  const  of  Africa.  I  have  lieen  in¬ 
formed  b>  a  ciiptain  recently  from  the  let'ward,  that  there  is,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  much  more  business  done  at  this  place,  than  at  any  of  the  old 
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Kun»i>o:ui  Settlements  on  the  (loltl  (\)ast.  That  our  commerce  has 
greatly  increuseil,  uill  Ihi  rendered  evident  by  com|M\rinjr  the  marine 
list  cimtaiiied  in  the  Ilcniid  of  the  present  month,  with  that  of  any  of 
tlie  priHredinj;. 

‘  Our  airrieultural  interests,  I  am  credibly  informed,  (fi»r  my  health 
and  iiuilliplied  duties  have  not  permitU'd  me  to  examine  for  myself.) 
have  advanced  “ /w/ri  powM  "/—indwd,  the  spirit  of  imnrovement  ap- 
j>ear8  to  have  gone  abnmd  in  the  ct>lony»  nnd  the  people  seem  to  1k» 
awakened  to  the  imjmrtance  of  more  fully  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

*  Our  inriuence  over  the  native  tril>e8  in  our  vicinity  is  nipidly  ex¬ 
tending  ;  and  since  my  return,  several  have  made  application  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  under  our  protection,  otfering  to  subject  themselves  to  our  laws  ; 
—  or,  as  they  exjiressed  it — “  They  want  to  l)e  made  Americans,  nnd 
to  be  allowed  to  cull  themselves  Americans".  This  ivS,  I  can  assure 
you,  dt*emed  no  small  privilege.  In  one  or  two  instances,  their  request 
has  l»een  acceded  to ;  in  others,  it  has  Wn  thought  inex{KMlient  to 
grant  it,  in  consecpiencc  <if  their  remote  situation  rendering  it  im|M)s- 
sible  for  us  t(»  afford  them  ])rotection,  without  involving  ourselves  in 
endless  and  ruinous  disputes  with  the  natives  ;  but  as  smui  ns  pru¬ 
dence  will  warrant,  they  shall  Ik‘  admitted  as  part  of  the  community. 
This  mode  of  procet'ding,  I  find  to  be  the  most  effectual  of  civilizing 
them ;  for  as  soon  as  they  consider  themselves  as  subjects  of  LilxTia,  they 
visit  us  more  freely,  and  by  ass4»eiating  with  the  cohmists,  insiuisibly 
ado])t  our  manners  and  customs,  and  gradually,  from  l>eing  igiionint 
pagans,  beemne  civilized,  and  Christians. 

‘  We  have  at  present  among  our  re-captured  Africans,  many  who, 
on  their  arrival  here,  were  scarcely  a  remove,  in  |H»int  of  civilization, 
from  the  native  tribes  around  us,  but  who  are  at  present  us  |)ious  and 
tlevoted  servants  of  Christ,  as  you  will  meet  in  any  community  ;  and, 
by  their  walk  and  conversation,  afford  an  example  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion.  They  have  a  house  for  public  worship,  and  Sunday  Schtsds  es- 
tai>li>hed,  which  are  well  attended,  ami  their  church  is  regularly  suj»- 
]>lied  every  Sunday  from  among  our  own  clergy.  'I'hese  people  1 
consider  as  birming  one  admirable  medium  of  commiinic'ntion  or  link 
iH'twecn  the  savage  natives  and  the  civilized  ctdonists  fnmi  the  United 
States  ;  and  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  prove  a  powerful  means  of  H^)read- 
iiig  the  light  of  Christianity  and  civilization  over  this  benighted 
country. 

*  Our  schoiils  have  hitherto  been  in  rather  a  languishing  condition; 
but  I  have  great  ho|K»s,  ere  long,  to  carry  into  operation  the  system  of 
education  lately  adopted  by  the  Hoard  of  iVIanagers ;  and  with  the  view 
of  rendering  the  burthen  as  light  as  possible  to  the  Society,  a  law  has 
recently  Irhui  passeil  by  the  Agent  and  Council,  taxing  all  the  real  es¬ 
tate  in  the  colony,  at  the  rate  of  cents  in  thehundretl  dollars,  which 
tax  is  to  lie  exclusively  devoted  to  the  support  of  public  schools ;  the 
amount  thus  rais4‘d,  together  with  the  proceinls  of  sales  of  public  lands, 
as  well  as  the  duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  will  do  much  towards  ac- 
coin]dishing  this  important  object ;  nnd  if  my  health  should  continue 
to  improve,  I  trust  soon  to  be  enabled  to  announce,  that  all  in  the  co¬ 
lony  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  education. 

VOl..  VI 1.  —  N.s.  K 


‘  As  to  t)ie  morals  of  the  colonists,  I  coiisiilor  tlicm  much  In'llcr  than 
thi»Hi*  of  tiu*  |M*oj»lc  of  the  Tiiitod  Slates;  that  is,  you  may  take  an 
r<|ual  numlK*r  of  inhahitants  from  any  st'ction  of  the  Fuion,  anil  you 
will  timl  more  ilrunkanls,  more  profane  swearers,  ami  Sahlmth  breakers, 
\c.,  than  in  l^iln-ria.  Imhvil,  1  know  of  no  country  where  things  are 
comlucteil  more  ijuielly  ami  orderly  than  in  this  colony.  You  rarely 
hear  an  oath  ;  and  as  to  riots  or  breaches  of  the  |H‘ace,  I  recadlect  of  I 
but  one  iiiKtanci*,  and  that  of  a  trilling  nature,  that  has  come  under  I 
my  notice  since  1  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony.  The  Sab-  1 
bath  is  more  strictly  observed  than  1  ever  saw  it  in  the  United  States. 
Our  Sunday  ScluMifs  are  well  attended,  not  only  by  the  children  of  the 
colonists,  but  also  by  the  native  children  who  reside  amongst  us.  The 
natives  themsidves  are  so  well  acquainted  with  our  strict  observanci*  of 
this  day,  that  you  never  find  them  offering  any  thing  for  side,  nor  can 
you  hire  them  to  work  for  you, —  1  mean  those  who  have  bi'en  amongst 
UH,  and  are  at  all  acquainted  with  our  customs.  M  r.  Skinner,  the  Baptist 
Missionary,  stated,  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  every  thing  conducti*d 
ill  so  orderly  a  manner,  and  tlie  Sabbath  so  strictly  observed,  and  that 
the  state  of  soi*icty  was  much  iK'tter  than  he  expected  to  find  it.* 


*rbt‘  present  narrative  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers ;  and 
every  pbilanthro^iist  must  feel  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the  rising 
prosjHTity  of  this  little  State,  in  wbicb  our  more  sanguine  Ame¬ 
rican  friends  discern,  with  ])ro])bctic  eye,  the  foundation  of  an 
A inerici>- African  empire  !  Of  this,  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  Sierra  Leone  must  eventually  become  a  part.  That  Sierra 
l.eone,  if  abandoned  by  the  British,  would  be  occupied  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  iberc  is  no  room  to  doubt ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain,  that,  in 
onlcr  to  be  retained  with  advantage  by  us,  there  must  be  a  more 
systematic  ado]Uion  of  the  American  policy,  by  which  the  waste 
of  Luro|H'an  life  might  be  wholly  obviated.  What  is  there  to 
binder  the  Angh>-AfVican  colony,  under  wise  administration,  from 
keeping  pace,  in  the  race  of  imjirovcment,  with  Liberia  itself.^ 

^Ve  are  somewhat  surjirised  at  finding  no  notice  taken  in  the 
present  narrative,  of  one  estimable  individual,  whose  remarkable 
iiistory,  and  the  service  be  rendered  to  the  infant  settlement,  en- 
lilhHl  him  to  bonour.ible  mention.  We  refer  to  the  Bcv.  Lott 
(*arey,  who  was  killed  by  an  c\]dosion  of  gun])owdcr,  when  acting 
temporarily  as  governor  of  the  ctdonv,  in  Nov.  1B2B.  A  brief 
memoir  of  this  extraordinary  man  will  he  found  in  the  Missionary 
Begister  for  Nov. 

.Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  “  Hints  on  Mis-sions",  ]niblished  in  1U22, 
af\er  observing  that  the  civilizers  of  Africa  must  Ik*  Africans, 
adds :  *  and  America  is  the  country  where  the  civilization  of 
‘Africa  ought  to  commence.'  This  ‘hint'  seems  likely  to  Ik; 
rcalixetl.  'The  Americans  are  beginning  to  Ik*  alarmed  at  the 
]>ros|>ot'l  of  a  negro-American  nation  ;  and  many  of  them  would 
lain  gi't  rid  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  coloured  |K>pulation  by  a 
gt*ncral  citH/w.v.  The  following  statement  shews  that  even  lltc 


American  pliilaiu]iro])ists  arc  not  exempt  from  the  o]H‘ration  of 
tliat  national  ]>rc*jui!icc  which  leads  every  white  man  in  the 
I’liitcil  States  to  shrink  with  disgust  and  horror  from  all  contact 
and  fellowship  with  his  black  brother,  and  to  refuse  to  worship 
the  Father  of  S))irits  in  the  same  temple  with  those  who  arc 
jruiltv  of  a  darker  skin. 

*  The  whole  cohnired  p()])ulatii)ii  of  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  alsmt  and  they  are  sup{)os(Hl  to  increase  in  nearly  llte 

s.inie  ratio  as  the  whites,  or  to  double  in  thirty  yt*urs.  In  thirty  ytnirs 
from  this  time,  then,  there  will  he  Jour  wHliouf  of  negn»es  in  the 
country,  and  in  sijtty  years,  mil  lions  !  A  nation  of  H,(KX),(HK)  of 

dej;r:uled,  despised,  tippressed  iKMiigs  !  And  to  this  accelerated  pn>- 
j;re>s  there  is  no  limit.  The  barbarous  scheme  4>f  Pharaoh,  if  practic¬ 
able,  would  alone  retard  it.  Hut  from  this,  our  feelings  us  men  and 
as  Uhristians,  revolt  with  horror.  W  hat  then  is  to  Ih»  done?  W'c 
would  fain  indulge  the  hoju*  that  this  dreadful  curse  will  one  day  lie 
removed,  and  that,  when  we  speak  about  the  millions  who  iidiabit  our 
land,  we  may  add  with  pride,  they  are  all  freemen.  We  know  not  how 
it  may  In*  with  others,  but  hir  ours**lves  we  see  no  human  means  l»y 
which  this  can  l>o  accomplished,  unless  it  Ik^  by  colonization  ;  and  if 
ever  the  work  is  to  1m»  commenced,  it  cannot  be  tlone  under  more  fa¬ 
vourable  auspices  than  at  the  present  periinl.  It  is  at  h*ast  worth  the 
experiment,  and  now  is  the  liest  time  f4)r  making  it.  The  American 
Coloiiizatiitn  Society  have  undertaken  to  lead  the  way  ;  they  have 
founded  a  cedony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  only  requires  the  en- 
(Nuiragement  of  an  eidightened  country  to  give  the  plan  a  fair  trial. 
If  it  succeed,  the  l)enelit  to  our  country  w'ill  be  incalculable  :  if  it  fail, 
the  piotis  and  patriotic  men  who  have  made  the  attempt,  have  doiu? 
their  duty  ;  and  we  must  submit  with  resignation  to  the  unavoidable 
cjdnmity.  Hut  there  is  yet  hope,  and  while  any  thing  remains  untrietl, 
no  effort  should  be  spared.  It  is  true,  the  w<irk  is  immense,  and  the 
mr.uis  of  the  Society  are  small — confessedly  inadequate  to  the  accom- 
fdishment  <»f  the  project.  Hut  the  Society  never  pretended  to  Ik?  aide 
to  carry  through  this  great  enterprise.  They  have  acted  only  ns  pio- 
lUH'rs  in  the  work.  All  they  could  expect  to  do  was,  “  merely  to  pave 
the  way,  tt»  point  out  the  track,”  and  call  ujmui  the  nation  to  follow'. 

‘  Kven  w  ith  the  assistance  of  (hivernment,  there  are  many  diHiculties ; 
and  the  final  attainment  of  the  object  must  Imj  remote  ;  but  the  diHi- 
culties  are  not  insu|)erabie  ;  and  the  remoteness  of  the  desirable  event 
should  1)0  no  ohj(K;tion.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  this  matter  affects 
the  vital  interest  of  the  repid)lic ;  and,  if  a  century  or  more  is  required 
to  complete  it,  this  time,  in  the  age  of  a  nation,  is  soon  ])ussed.  Indi- 
vnluals  commence  works  which  they  can  scarcely  cxjH'ct  to  sec  finishiHl; 
and  surely  a  great  national  undertaking  is  not  to  l)c  left  unattempted, 
l»ecaus4'  the  presemt  generation  may  not  witness  its  completion.  Hut 
the  IsMiefits  of  colonization  are  not  to  Ik;  refernnl  to  a  remote  ])eriiMl  ; 
they  commence  immediately  —  they  are  alrcmdy  felt ;  and  every  year, 
as  it  extends  the  op<»ration  of  the  plan,  w'ill  inert'ase  its  beneficial  ef- 
fi'cts,  and  facilitate  its  final  accomplishment.  Kach  state,  like  Mary-* 
land,  may  take  advantage  of  this  measure,  and  remove  the  ctdoured 
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within  its  own  !»oril«*rs  ;  und  lht«e  Rtaten  wliich  have  here- 
to/ore  Ix'en  ohli^tnl  to  for)>icl  tMnttnci|mtion»  will  have  no  longer  cuiiae 
ftir  appreheimion,  when  the  »luve  ctin  1h*  removed  as  wK»n  as  he  is  li- 
lieruted. — Many  gentlemen  of  the  south  have  expressed  their  willing, 
ness  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  if  the  StK.*iety  would  Uikc  charge  of 
them  ;  und  this  feeling  will,  no  douht,  increase,  if  adinjuate  means  for 
its  exercise  he  uHTorded.  In  s*»me  of  the  states,  the  education  of  slaves 
is  forbidden  by  law  ;  and  in  most  <»f  them,  the  advantagi^s  of  instruc- 
ti»»n  are  in  a  gret^t  measure  withhehl  from  the  jH'ople  of  colour.  In 
their  prt*sent  situation,  this  may  l>e  iKH'Ossnrv  ;  hut  if  the  means  of 
their  removal  from  the  country  were  providtnl,  their  education  might 
Ih*  enoainiged  with  safety,  in  the  assurance,  that  the  more  enlightened 
they  bcH'ome,  the  more  desirous  they  will  Ih‘  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunitv  f»f  improving  their  condition.  iSIany  of  the  In'tter  class  of  our 
rolourt'd  |N>pulation  still  regard  the  colony  with  suspicion,  und  dis¬ 
trust  the  iKMicvolenl  intentions  t»f  its  founders;  but,  when  they  know 
that  there  is  a  nation  of  their  brethren  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  frctnlom  and  rational  e(}uality, 
their  prejudiivs  will  yield  to  conviction,  and  they  will  Ik*  glad  to  enrol 
themMdvi*s  among  the  citizens  of  Liberia.  Instead  of  Ixung  hsiki'd 
u|>t)n,  as  it  now  is,  by  t(x»  many,  as  a  receptacle  of  slaves  and  discon¬ 
tented  free  uegnK*s,  it  will  U*  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  the  appro¬ 
priate  home  of  the  ctiloured  mau — the  only  place  where  he  may  employ 
his  faculties  to  their  full  extent,  and  assert  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
as  a  mau  and  a  frinMuan.  The  numlHT  of  emigrants  to  this  country', 
frtun  (ireat  llritain  and  Ireland,  during  the  year  lb‘J7»  was  t23,(H)0; 
und  the  numlK'r  this  year  will  pnibably  Ik*  ns  great,  or  greater.  If 
such  multitudes  leave  their  homes,  and  come  to  a  foreign  land  to  pro¬ 
cure  employment  and  support,  the  siune  motives,  with  all  the  addi¬ 
tional  rt*asons  the  ]H*culiarity  of  their  situation  suggests,  will  induce 
the  c<ih»ured  jK»t>ple  t»f  this  i*ountry  to  emigrate  to  Africa,  when  assimal, 
that,  by  m*  diiing,  they  will  certainly  improve  their  i*ondition.  The 
annual  increas4*of  our  wh«»le  colon n'd  iMtpulation  is  estimated  at  i>2,()0(); 
to  n»move  any  ]N)rtion  t»f  this,  would  ih*  an  advantage  ;  to  rt*move  the 
whole,  would  pn*vent  the  growth  of  the  evil  ;  and  every  thing  beyond 
this  would  tend  to  its  eradication.*  pp.  Klli — 111. 


It  seems  that,  in  the  slave-holding  States,  a  slave-proprietor  is 
pn*venti*tl  by  law  fn)m  emanci])nting  a  slave,  how  much  soever 
dis]N>s(*il  to  do  so,  unless  he  at  the  same  time  send  liim  out  of  the 
country.  'I'he  allegi*!!  reason  is,  that  ‘  in  many  cases  the  free 
‘  negn>cs  are  a  great  annoyance  to  the  community,  often  living 
‘  by  pilfering  the  pro|H'rty  of  their  neighbours : '  that  is,  many  of 
the  free  negriH's  retain  the  vices  of  slaves.  Hence,  there  is  felt  a 
much  strongi'r  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  free  colouretl  |H)pulation,  than 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves  ;  and  Liberia  is  thought 
a  safer  distance  for  a  free  negro  slate,  than  llayti.  Whatever 
mixture  of  motives,  however,  may  actuate  the  friends  of  this  Co- 
loniaailon  scheme,  the  Wnefit  to  Africa  will  be  grt'at ;  and  Ame- 
rim  may,  by  this  great  act  of  retributive  justice  and  humanity« 
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cDnipensate,  in  Rome  elegreo,  fnr  the  wrongs  and  injuries  inHiciotl 
u|>on  generations  of  the  dark-skinned  helots  of  the  West.  Colo¬ 
nisation  is  the  only  measure  that  can  cHectually  and  for  ever  put 
a  stop  to  the  piratical  trade. 

'The  spcTific  object  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  is 
tlius  distinctly  avowed  in  one  of  the  annual  Ue|K)rt8. 

‘  It  cannot  Ih‘  t(X)  often  repeated,  that  the  Society  is  instituted  for 
the  sole  and  entire  pur]Mwe  of  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  re¬ 
lieving.  with  their  own  consent,  the  entire  free  black  jKipulation  of  the 
Tiiited  States  to  Africa.  The  pnr]>ose  of  this  institution  is  s]>ecific 
and  delinite.  The  most  nuHlerate  portion  of  intelligence  can  easily 
understand  it.  We  disavow  and  reprolwte  every  coercive  means;  we 
discard  all  restraint ;  we  ;isk  no  liounties ;  we  stdicit  no  compulsion, 
bv  wliich  to  ]inMluce  emigration.  Having  in  the  Ixisom  of  the  country 
a  friv  black  jKipulation,  computed  now  at  deprived  of  all  |m>- 

litical  privileges,  and  many  civil  rights ;  constituting  a  distinct  caste 
among  our  piMiple  ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions,  des¬ 
tined,  during  their  duration  in  all  time  to  come,  to  occupy  a  condition 
which  must  tend  to  their  civil,  ]>olitical,  and  moral  degradation,  and 
constitute  them  a  curse  to  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  the  American  Co¬ 
lonization  Society  was  instituted  to  procure  for  them  an  asylum,  to 
which  they  might  voluntarily  re|>air ;  and  where  they  would  be  re¬ 
stored  to  all  tho8«*  rights,  of  which  stern  nec«'Hsity  required  our  laws  to 
deprive  them.  Success  in  such  a  work  carries  w'ith  it  a  double  bltnoo* 
ing.  Our  ow’ii  lielovcd  country  derived  from  tbc  execution  of  the  de¬ 
sign  her  full  share  (»f  the  advantage.  A  race  of  men,  whose  distinct¬ 
ive  characters  must  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  population, 
whost*  morals  must  ever  be  <»f  the  humblest  standard,  and  whose  colour 
places  an  impassable  barrier  betwet^n  them  and  the  rest  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  are  to  \ye  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  free,  hardy, 
virtuous  white  ])opulation,  standing  equal  in  every  right  claimed  by 
civilized  man.  The  emigrant  is  to  be  restored  to  all  those  rights 
w  hich  the  free  white  men  of  this  republic  so  highly  value ;  he  is  to 
ftTl  the  elevation  of  his  ow  n  condition ;  he  is  to  occupy  a  country 
which  he  will  proudly  call  his  own,  and  where  no  other  distinction 
w  ill  exist,  save  that  bcstow’ed  by  intelligence,  accompanied  by  virtuous 
character  and  industrhms  habits,  ('an  any  one  look  with  calm  indif¬ 
ference  on  such  a  result  .^’—pp.  127,  120. 

Hut  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  s/ri re- population  of  America? 
Prudence  seems  to  have  prescrilied  an  expressive  silence  on  this  to¬ 
pic.  ‘  (let  rid  of  the  free  black  population  all  means/  the  Slave- 
noldcrs  would  say ;  but  ^  talk  of  emancipation  at  your  peril.' 

The  following  remarks  on  the  climate  of  Africa  appear  to  us 
worth  transcribing,  as  equally  applicable  to  our  own  settlements 
in  Senegambia  and  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

*  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that,  because  the  climate  of  Africa  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomtKl,  it  must  necessarily 
be  unhealthy ;  but  this  is  clearly  errom*ou8 ;  and,  if  generally  acted 
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u|Mm,  wouhl  prevent  unv  chuiijje  of  n*siiU*nce.  1  lie  eliiimte  of  Li¬ 
beria,  like  lliul  «»f  ull  other  tropioil  xituatioiis,  is  excivilingly  warm, 
anil  unfriendly  t<»  cuiihtitutions  formed  in  more  lem|H.‘niie  regions, 
lint  it  ihies  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  untitted  to  hustain  human 
life,  where  there  is  a  congeniality  of  constitution.  Accordingly,  we 
hmi  that  the  natives  of  the  country  are  a  robust,  healthy  race,  8ubji*ct 
to  no  epidemic  dist*ase;  and,  of  the  emigrants  who  have  gone  from 
this  country,  those  from  the  southern  states  have  suffered  but  little 
by  the  change  of  climate.  Karly  last  year,  the  brig  Doris  carried  out 
a  considerable  nuiiibiT  of  emigrants  from  North  Carolina,  who  arrived 
at  LilaTiu  in  April ;  and,  in  noticing  their  sickness,  in  his  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Iksird,  Mr.  Ashmun  observes,  “  all  the  change  they  have 
undergmie,  si*ems  to  be  less  a  disease,  than  a  salutary  effort  of  nature 
to  uci'oinimMlate  the  physical  system  of  its  subjects  to  the  new  in- 
Huenci*H  of  the  tropical  climate.”  It  is  true,  many  have  died  sinm 
after  their  arrival ;  but,  it  was  under  |H*culiar  circumstances,  and  such 
as  are  iu»t  likely  again  to  iktuf.  The  first  settlement,  on  the  low, 
marshy  gnmnd  of  the  Sherbro,  was  unfortunate,  and  very  projH*rly 
almiidoned.  The  early  settlers  at  Montserado,  arrived  at  an  impro|)er 
time  of  the  year,  and  were  exposed  to  ull  the  inclemencies  of  the  rainy 
Miison,  without  sufficient  houses  to  protect  them.  Add  to  this,  the 
excessive  fiitigue  they  underwent  in  pre|>aring  for  their  defence  against 
the  natives ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  fell  victims  to  disease. 
Ilut,  since  the  erection  of  suitable  houses,  and  the  release  from  inci*s- 
saiit  lalNOir,  the  general  health  of  the  colony  has  Ikhui  gisnl,  and  the 
emigrants  who  have  arrived  at  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  have  been 
exjMtsial  to  little  danger. 

*  Dr.  Penco,  who  residinl  some  time  at  Liberia,  as  United  States’ 
agi'iit  for  ret*siptured  Africjins,  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  IVnn- 
sylvania  Cohuiization  Society :  “  Persons  of  every  description,  from 
all  |mrts  of  the  world,  are  liable  to  an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  shortly 
after  their  arrival ;  which  1  found,  in  every  instance,  to  yield  to  the 
common  remedies  in  the  first  attack  ;  and  all  the  deaths  which  oc- 
curnul,  were  from  relapsi's,  iK'cusioned  by  imprudently  exposing  them- 
si'lves  wliile  in  a  state  of  convalescence  ;  but  few'  casi's  terminated 
fatally  fnnn  among  thosi»  who  left  Norfolk  last  w  inter ;  and  but  one 
of  the  iM*ople  of  colour,  from  North  Carolina,  who  accompanied  me 
out,  fell  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  climate.” 

*  The  true  character  of  the  African  climate  is  not  w'ell  understood 
in  other  countrii's.  Its  inhabitants  are  os  robust,  as  healthy,  as  long- 
UvimI,  to  say  the  linist,  as  those  of  any  other  country.  Nothing  like 
an  epidemic  has  ever  a]HH»ared  in  this  colony ;  nor  can  we  learn  from 
the  natives,  that  the  calamity  of  a  sweeping  sickness  ever  yet  visited 
this  part  of  the  Uontinent.  Hut  the  change  from  a  tcmjH'ratc  to  a 
troiiical  country  is  a  great  one,  tiw  great  not  to  affect  the  hi'alth,  more 
or  liMis ;  and  in  the  cast's  of  old  |>eople  and  very  young  children,  it 
often  causes  dinith.*  pp.  P4— l)(k 

Though  *  |>erfi'ctlv  salubrious  to  the  natives  and  to  tlie  coloured 
‘  emigrants  who  are  habituatc'd  to  it,"*  the  climate  is,  however,  ill 
adapter!  to  the  constitution  of  what  physiologists  term  the  Cir- 
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Cilssian  race.  *  Neillicr  Kuro|K'ans  nor  Americans,’  we  arc  told, 
‘  liavc  Ihhmi  able  to  Ik’coine  aevUmated  there ;  so  that  it  would 
‘  w'cni  tfiat  Providence  has  8)>ecially  appropriate<l  this  portion  of 
‘  tl)c  world  to  the  original  inhabitants  and  their  descendants.’ 
'Diis  argument,  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  would  be  of  some¬ 
what  inconvenient  application ;  for,  ujHm  the  same  principle, 
what  business  have  Kuropeans  in  the  West  India  Islands,  in 
(iiiyana,  or  in  Hengal,  where  the  climate  equally  reproves  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  white  intruders  ? 
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Art.  VI. —  1.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Saltshury,  Ily 
W'illiam  Tiptuft.  Containing  various  Reasons  why  he  resigns  his 
Living,  and  cannot  continue  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 
12ino.  pp.  l2.  Price  Ih/.  Abingdon,  Ib^Il. 

2.  A  Sennon  on  Uevelation  xiv,  13,  tending  to  shew  the  Absurdity  and 
Impiety  i))'  the  protnisenous  Use  of  the  Church  Burial  Service: 
]>reached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Stadhaiiqiton,  Oxoii,  on  Sundav, 
Dec.  11,  13.31.  Ry  Lancelot  Charles  L.  Hrenton,  lately  the  Olfi- 
ciating  Minister  in  the  Parish  of  Stadhainpton.  3vo.  Price  1j. 
Oxford,  1331. 

3.  An  IljrjH)\lulat(fry  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  Ryder,  L).l>.  Rishop  of  Litchfield  and  ("oventry  :  on  the 
Hite  of  ('on  Hr  mat  ion  and  the  present  State  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Ry  John  Sibree.  ]2ino.  Price  ()</.  London,  13.31. 

Mk.  3'n*TAKT  is,  we  understand,  a  friend  and  companion  in  lalsrur  of 
the  Rev.  31  r.  Rultccl,  wlnwe  irregular  procetulings  have  procured  his 
rcc<  lit  eject i(»n  from  the  Established  Church.  Fourteen  reasons  are 
a>signed  by  31  r.  T.,  for  his  voluntary  st'ces-sion  from  tlie  Church  of 
Kn;4land,  on  discovering  that  he  *  cannot  hold  his  living  and  a  good 
‘  conscience  too.*  The  Hrst  relates  to  the  baptismal  service ;  the  se¬ 
cond,  to  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  the  third,  to  the  Catechism  ;  the 
fourth,  to  the  order  of  Confirmation ;  the  fifth,  to  *  the  service  for 
‘  King  ('harles  the  3Iartyr*;  the  sixth,  to  the  expression,  ‘  our  most 
‘  religious  and  gracious  king*;  the  seventh,  to  *  the  order  of  the  admi- 
‘  nistration  of  the  Lord*8  Supper*;  the  eighth,  to  ‘  the  form  of  solemn^ 

*  izatinn  of  nwrriagCt  ns  it  can  only  l)e  conscientiously  read  by  an 

*  enlightened  minister,  %vhen  the  persons  to  be  married  are  true  scr- 

*  vants  of  the  Ijord,  which  of  course  is  very  seldom  the  case  * ;  and  on 
’‘iiniUr  grounds,  he  objects,  ninthly,  to  the  service  for  the  churching  of 
Women.  The  next  four  reasons  aligned  are  of  a  more  general  nature. 
31  r.  *r.  objects  to  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  by  the  king,  and  to 
the  whole  system  of  (Jiurch  fiatronage ; — to  ‘  the  whole  system  of 
‘  preparation  for  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England*; — to  the  total  and 
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uckiiowleilpod  want  <»f  iliscipliiu*  in  the  Churcli ; — and  to  ‘  the  bishopi 

•  huviii);  M*atH  in  the  llunso  of  I^ords/  His  fourUxMith  reason  we  give 
in  his  own  words  : 

‘  I  object  to  the  oaths,  subscriptions,  and  declarations  that  are  re- 
‘  (piired  of  the  candidates  fur  the  ministry,  and  of  every  one  who  ig 
‘  lictMised  tt»  a  curacy,  or  instituted  to  a  living ;  and  I  object  especially 
‘  to  the  snbscriptitui,  “  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  liook  of  Common 

*  Pniyer  contrary  to  the  Word  of  (iinl.”  * 

Were  iu»t  the  history  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  so  well  known, 
it  might  excite  astcmisbment,  that  such  a  declaration  as  the  last 
should  ever  have  Ihh*!!  extorted  from  the  clergy.  A  more  useless, 
vexations,  and  nnjnstifiable  oath  was  never  imposed:  useless,  be¬ 
cause  it  might  Ik*  presumed  that  the  subscriber  would  not  con# 
S4*nt  to  use  a  Inmk  which  he  Indieved  to  bi*  at  variance,  in  its  doc¬ 
trines,  with  the  word  of  (ukI  ;  vexatious,  as  binding  the  conscience 
in  a  matter  of  mere  opinion  ;  and  utterly  nnwarnintable,  as  athrm- 
ing  what  cannot  lie  proved  to  lie  true,  and  what  a  majority  of 
the  Pnitestanl  world  judge  to  be  untrue.  Why,  then,  was  this  shame¬ 
ful  condition  of  ordination  imposed?  Or  nither,  why  is  it  continued? 
Is  there  a  single  conscientious  clergyman  in  the  Kstablishment,  who 
does  not  (»bjtH.’t  to  stmic  of  the  oaths,  subscriptions,  and  declarationn 
nspiired  of  him?  If  their  objections  are  not  so  strong  as  to  compel 
them  to  nonconformity  ;  still,  there  are  thousands  within  the  Ksta¬ 
blishment,  who  are  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  some  parts  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  are  ph*dgi»d  to  approve  and  discharge.  Why  do  they  take 
no  steps  to  hare  their  conscienct*s  freed  fnnn  the  yoke  imposed  by  a 
profligate  king  and  his  wicked  prelates?  Will  such  instances  of  inte¬ 
grity  as  thos4?  fif  Mr.  Hum,  Mr.  Tiptaft,  and  other  recent  secedera, 
nave  no  eflt'cl  in  ojHMiing  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  the  C-hnrch  to  the 
signs  of  the  times? 

Mr.  Sibree’s  Kxjiostnlator)'  Kpistle  relates  to  that  part  of  the  rite 
of  Confirmation,  in  which  the  Itishop  pronounces  upon  the  knetding 
multitude  the  solemn  jissunince,  that  Oml  has  vouchsafed  to  regenerate 
them  by  water  and  the  Holy  Hhost,  and  to  give  to  them  forgiveness  of 
all  their  sins.  The  diK'trine  of  s;icerdotal  absolution  and  s;icerdotal 
rep’iienilion,  countenanced  by  such  language,  to  say  the  least,  and  ac¬ 
tually  maintained  by  numliers  of  the  examining  clergy,  is  one  of  the 
most  dc moralizing'  of  the  Popish  heresies.  Mr.  Sibrec  thus  expovStu- 
lates  with  the  amiable  and  pious  Prelate,  who,  alas !  is,  equally  with 
the  humblest  cunile,  tied  and  IniuiuI  by  the  unscriptural  trammels  of 
human  authority. 
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*  Vour  ndigituis  opinions,  my  Lord,  as  well  ns  your  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  chanicter,  are  held  in  high  veneration  by  many  of  the  inhabitaiiU 
of  this  city  and  neighlH»urhiMMl ;  and  if  tliey  hear  you,  a  devoted 
Christian,  an  evangelical  liishop,  whoso  religious  sentiments,  with 
many,  are  alnuKst  tiracular,  declare  in  this  solemn  manner,  bi'fore  the 
face  ot  .Almighty  (hal,  that  hundreds  of  young  men  and  w'omen  are 
ucttially  regencruttnl,  and  )>arduiie<l,  while  they  are  living  in  the  iieg- 
hvt  of  the  gn*at  wd  vat  Ion,"  in  the  profanation  of  the  iSahl>ath,  in  the 
imiulg\*nce  of  sinful,  worldly  pleasures, — the  evils  which  your  Lord- 
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fjiip,  by  this  act,  will  occasion,  will  be  incalculable,  and  most  deplor* 
able !  May  1  then,  as  a  friend  to  the  spiritual  elKciency  of  your 
C'hurch,  entreat  you,  bt'fore  you  again  offer  such  language  as  that  of 
the  Confirmation  Prayer,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts,  to  ]>ause — to  consider,  and  ask  yourself — lio  /  in  my  heart 
believe  that  all  those  whom  I  am  about  to  confirm,  are  rei^nerated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  received  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins? 
If  your  Lordship  has  antf  doubt  on  this  point,  how  can  you  utter  be- 
b»re  (lod,  the  language  of  assurance?  “  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin  and  the  sin  of  deceiving  immortal  souls,  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  You  **  watch  for  souls  as  one  that  must  give  an  account:  * 
uiul  having  taken  the  charge  of  such  an  extensive  diocese,  containing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabitants,  you  have,  as  a  Christian  Mi¬ 
nister,  incurred  a  most  tremendous  and  awful  responsibility!*  p.  9. 

Wc  wish  that  Mr.  Sibree  bad  confined  his  mild  and  respectful  re¬ 
monstrance  to  the  immediate  topic  of  his  Letter.  His  reference  to  the 
tithes  and  *  the  alliance  *,  by  mixing  up  secular  questions  with  higher 
ouisiderations,  tends  to  lessen  the  force  of  his  appeal.  The  present 
tithe  system  is  a  national  grievance ;  but  Dissenters  have  no  better 
right  to  hold  their  land  tithe-free,  than  Churchmen.  They  might  ns 
reasonably  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  land-tax  or  assessed  taxes, 
or  any  other  imposts.  By  attacking  the  Church  property.  Dissenters 
only  bring  their  motives  into  suspicion. 


Art.  VII.  The  Sacred  Offering f  a  Poetical  Annual*  MDCCCX  IXII. 

^12mo.  pp.  192.  Price  4s.  t^d.  in  silk.  Liverpool,  1932. 

M  e  noticed  with  pleasure,  and  in  terms  of  deserved  commendation, 
the  first  volume  of  this  ‘  sacred  offering,*  and  are  happy  to  find  that 
the  wlmlc  impression  was  called  for.  The  Editor  expresses  the  hope 
that,  ‘  connected  with  the  pleasure  arising  from  a  poetical  source,  more 
*  N’rious  objects  wdll  be  attained.*  We  shall  make  room  for  one  entire 
poi'in  of  very  su|)erior  merit  and  thrilling  interest.  The  feeling  it 
expresses,  may  have  l)ecn  participated  by  many,  but  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  them  disclosed  in  the  language  of  poetry.  The  whole 
volume  is  characterised  by  poetic  taste,  feeling,  and  piety. 

'  Thk  Condkmnbd. 

*  Night  spreads  around  the  outcasts  of  the  earth 
Silence,  and  the  similitude  of  peace  ; 

Hut  the  relentless  mandate  hath  gone  forth. 

That  time,  and  heaven*8  own  light,  for  them  must  cense. 

Hushed  was  the  dungeon. — The  appalling  gloom. 

Hut  not  the  quiet,  of  the  grave  was  there : 

Its  living  tenants  knew,  and  felt  their  doom. 

And  o'er  the  fearful  night-watch  of  despair. 

Or  o’er  its  heavy  slumber,  broke  that  bell. 

As  on  the  ear  ot  death  the  archangel’s  trump  might  swell. 
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*  'Tin  tad  to  watch  life  ohbinjj  to  its  close 
Hv  stern  distmse,  t»r  nature’s  slow  decay, 

\Vhen  pain  hath  lent  a  hlessing  to  rejiose, 

Or  time  hath  worn  the  sj)rinj:s  of  life  away  ; 

Hut  to  Hi‘c  man,  when  all  his  feidinpi  rise 
In  their  full  vigour  tt>  the  last  dread  strife, 

Strong  in  the  strength  of  manhocMrs  energies, 

And  all  his  puls(*s  Inniting  high  with  life, 

(''4Milly  led  forth  by  human  hands  to  die— 

Hast  thou  aught  else  like  this — potjr,  proud  humanity  ! 

‘  Yet  all  those  thous;uuls — how  they  onward  press, 

Eager  t(»  initch  each  gnsin,  each  glance  to  si^e ; 

As  if  their  spirits  revel  in  distress, 

And  thirst  for  scenes  of  nuirtal  agony  ! 

While  the  sun  smiles  on  the  awakening  world. 

Thrilling  fair  nature’s  train  with  vigour  new ; 

With  morn’s  bright  glorit^s  to  their  eyes  unfurled. 

And  nature  round  them,  from  the  brightening  hue 
That  glows  al)ove,  to  the  green  turf  In'iieath, 

Tivining  with  happy  life, — they  rush  to  look  on  death ! 

*  The  convict  comes.  He  stands  U]Km  that  s^wt, 

Tt»  him  the  thrt'shold  of  a  world  unseen ; 

Ihit  in  that  moment  he  U'traycth  not 
What  his  lust  hours  of  conflict  may  have  l)een  ; 

1 1  is  eye  alnnrdy  glazed,  his  cheek  all  pale, 

B«'nr  not  a  rt^cortl  4»f  the  struggle  past ; 

Feeling  itself  a  deep  impervious  veil 
O’er  its  own  devastation  may  have  cast : 

And  that  unmeaning  hM)k  rests  like  a  shroud, 

HctwetMi  his  anguished  heart,  and  yon  exjKxtant  crowd. 

*  DtM's  he  for  mercy  phnid?  His  prayers  are  then 
Vain,  ns  intreaties  uttered  to  the  wind. 

Of  warning  s]wnk  ?  W’ith  the  disowned  of  men 
Dwells  there  so  much  of  interest  for  mankind  ? 

A  light  springs  up  !  Is  it  that  hope  hath  caught 
A  brightness  fn>m  the  passing  memory, — 

How  in  the  hour,  when  first  that  hope  was  taught. 

He  kneeled  beside  a  pious  mother’s  knee, — 

That  a  faint  smile  doth  o’er  his  features  play. 

As  the  still  lightning  gli*am8,  when  storms  have  pass'd  a\vay  ? 

*  Or,  that  from  all  the  hate  that  round  him  burns. 

The  satrn,  that  even  a  felon's  soul  can  move. 

From  the  rude  laugh  in  bitterness  he  turns, 

And  turning  looks  to  (tod — “  for  (»od  is  love 
Hut  the  law  holds  him  in  its  iron  clasp, 

Tlie  hand  of  dt*ath  dtntcendeth  at  its  will ; 

And  o’er  the  hmrt,  that  trembles  in  its  grasp. 

The  last  convulsion  com<*s  with  sudden  chill, 
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While  the  first  glow  of  faith  is  kindling  there, 

While  yet  the  eyes  are  raised,  the  lips  unclosed  in  prayer. 

*  Another  comes,  to  pass  the  awful  bound. 

With  brow  of  adamant,  and  heart  of  steel : 

Not  his  own  fate,  nor  that  lost  earthly  sound, 

The  world's  deep  curses,  teach  his  soul  to  feel. 

They  rage  against  him  ns  the  billows  nmr 
Hound  tlie  dint  rocks,  that  limit  their  domain. 

No  light  is  there.  He  deems  all  will  be  o'er. 

When  the  last  pang  has  shcMik  his  mortal  frame. 

And  the  immortal  soul,  that  there  hath  dwelt, 

Dej^arts  in  utter  darkness — “  darkness  to  he  felt." 

*  Judges  !  now  look  on  the  condemned  once  more. 
Christians !  where  is  their  place  amongst  the  dead  ? 

Do  you  not  think  that  every  hope  is  o'er, 

When  the  last  spirit  from  its*' clay  hath  fled  ? 

They  whom  distress  hath  hurried  on  to  crime ; 

They  whose  own  passions  ur^ed  their  mad  career  ; 

Ana  they  whose  untaught  minds  craved  but  for  time, — 
Who  yet  were  babes  in  knowledge, — all  are  here, 

Cnlike  in  guilt,  yet  to  one  ruin  driven. 

Cut  off, — not  from  the  hope  of  earth  alone,  but  heaven. 

*  Was  this  revenge,  requital  of  the  ill 

Which  at  the  hand  now  powerless  was  received  ? 

Hulers  !  have  ye  not  read  your  Judge's  will. 

Or,  having  read,  how  are  ye  thus  deceivtMl  ? 

II K  at  whose  bar  you  must  appear,  hath  said, 

“  Though  in  time  past  was  rendered  wrong  for  wrong. 

Ye  shall  resist  not  evil.”  Are  ye  led 
Hv  feelings  which  to  these  mild  words  lielong  ? 

When  did  his  lips  the  work  of  death  command  ? 

What  have  ye  done  for  those  who  perish  by  your  hand  ? 

‘  Or  what  for  others?  If  the  plea  be  true. 

That  fur  example's  sake  all  these  have  died. 

What !  must  example  teach,  that  man  may  sue 
For  life,  his  birthright,  and  may  be  denied  ? 

Must  you,  the  delegates  of  Heaven's  high  will. 

Teach  all  that  multitude  assc*mbled  round. 

That  some  there  arc  whom  it  is  just  to  kill. 

Whose  blood  in  vain  will  murmur  from  the  ground  ? 
What  can  they  learn  from  all  they  witness  hen*, 

Kxcept  to  look  on  misery  without  a  tear  ? 

‘  Think  ye  this  pageantry  of  slaughter  now 
Hath  die  sublime  and  awful  truth  expressed. 

That  man's  high  calling,  stamped  upon  his  brow 
By  the  Creator's  image  there  impresse<l, 
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Makes  human  life  a  sacreil,  holy  thing,  ^  | 

Which  human  hands  may  touch  not  ?  Or  will  tlwy  I 

Whom  di!»cipline  and  rtnuwm  could  not  bring  1 

To  yield  their  heart’s  oln'dicnce,  ftMir  ytmr  sway,  j 

IkHTuuse  the  sceptre  of  the  grave  ye  wield,  ^  | 

And  with  the  arms  of  death,  yourselves  from  dciith  would  shield?  | 

*  So, — You  have  taught  them  to  despise  his  power  ; 

To  brave  the  king  <»f  terrors  in  his  might ; 

To  see  the  shades  of  darkness  round  tlieni  lower, 

Nor  shrink,  nor  quail,  nor  tremble  at  the  sight : 

Shewed  them,  how  callous  guilt  all  fear  controls  ; 

How  undismayed  an  inhdel  can  die, 

And  mock  at  ieath.  How  darkly  on  your  souls 
A  shadow  from  that  fimrful  scene  would  lie,. 

If,  of  yon  crowd,  owe  so  hath  understowl 
The  lejkwn  you  have  writ  in  characters  of  blooil  ! 

*  ^Vhy  then  this  waste  of  life, — this  law,  that  yields 
That  to  the  scythe,  not  for  the  gathering  meet? 

Are  ye  sent  forth  into  your  master’s  fields 
To  pluck  the  tart‘s  that  spring  amongst  his  wheat  ? 

Are  ye  not  rather  told,  “  that  both  ^lall  grow 
Tt)gether  till  the  hai^'est  ?’*  So  decreed 
The  I^»rd  of  life, — He  who  alone  am  know 
The  seed  of  promise  from  the  worthless  weed : 

The  angels  are  his  reapers ;  they  shall  come 
To  bind  the  appointed  sheaves,  and  bear  their  burdens  home. 

*  Frail  man  !  from  you  the'  perfect  law  of  love 
Demands  that  mercy  which  you  ho})e  to  find: 

Then,  if  you  l(s»k  f<»r  pardon  fn»m  alM)Vc, 

JShew  mercy  to  your  brethren  of  mankind. 

Salvation,  not  destruction,  be  your  aim. 

Knowing  that  “  he  who  W'inneth  souls  is  wise:” 

That  they  who  stvk  the  guilty  to  reclaim. 

Shedding,  where  ignorance  or  darkiu^  lies. 

That  light  divine,  to  man  in  mercy  given. 

Themselves  **  shall  shine  as  stars  eternally  in  heaven.”  * 

\\  e  are  reluctant  to  lessen  the  effect  of  these  pathetic  and  powerful 
stanzas,  bv  a  single  comment ;  and  yet  we  cannot  forliear  to  remark, 
that  the  Writer’s  philanthropy  has  tn*s|mssed  Ix'yond  the  line  of  safe 
or  S4>und  misoning,  when  the  exhortation  *  not  to  resist  evil  *,  is  cited 
as  applimble  to  judicial  punishment.  To  confound  private  retaliation 
with  public  retributive  justice,  is  a  jtalpable  error.  iTie  inexpediency, 
inutibty,  inhumanitv  of  capital  punishments,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
instan€t*s  in  which  tlie  extreme  sanction  of  the  law  is  had  recourse  to, 
we  have  alunys  U'en  forward  to  admit ;  but  we  cannot  perceive  that 
the  Seri plurt*s  authorize  the  opinion,  that  they  are  in  all  cases  unlawful 
or  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Christianity.  The  *  sword  *  of  the 
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inuiriKtrate  is  recognized  as  among  the  ordinances  of  Ood,  for  the  terror 
uf  evil'cluers.  But  as  to  the  effect  of  public  executions,  in  hanlcning 
the  sjK*ctators,  there  can  be  no  question.  When  the  public  feeling  is 
in  sTuiimthy  with  the  criminal,  which  is  not  unfrequcntly  the  case,  it 
is  in  insurrection  against  the  laws.  When,  as  in  some  recent  executions, 
it  sets  in  with  the  dedsion  of  penal  justice,  the  effect  is,  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  revolting  expression  of  maligiuint  and  ferocious  joy,  which 
has  in  it  nothing  virtuous.  Thus,  in  any  case,  whatever  ot)ier  pur- 
capital  punishments  may  answer,  by  striking  with  terror  tnoso 
who  are  not  yet  hardenetl  in  crime,  or  branding  certain  crimes  w'ith 
the  character  of  inexpiable  and  infamous  offences,  their  demoralixing 
tendency  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  denied. 

Art.  X’HI.  The  Political  Duties  of'  the  Ministers  of  Relu^iom  in 
Times  of  great  National  Excitement.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  A. hi..  Vicar  of  Harrow.  8vo.  pp.  42.  Price  li.  tk/. 
London,  11131. 

A  VKRY  candid,  judicious,  and  seasonable  train  of  remark  and  admoni¬ 
tion  on  a  very  delicate  and  important  ta|iic.  Earnestly  do  we  wish 
that  every  clerg^'man  and  minister  of  religion  would  take  the  faithful 
counsel  tif  the  much  rc8])ectcd  writer,  with  regard  to  the  *  negative  ' 
and  *  ]M>sitivc  *  duties  which  he  considers  as  peculiarly  incumbent  upon 
them  at  the  present  critical  ])criod.  Among  the  former  are  spccined, 
— *  shrinking  from  every  thing  like  political  notoriety  intermeddling 
as  little  as  |>oHsible  with  the  details  of  politics ;  cautiously  avoiding 
the  character  of  a  ptilitical  partisan  ;  and  guarding  against  being  be¬ 
trayed  by  ]H>litical  bias  into  the  vindication  of  what  is  morally  wrong, 
or  the  violation  of  what  is  morally  right.  The  more  positive  duties 
insisted  upon,  comprise, — the  imperious  obligation  to  give  the  strongest 
f(N>ting  and  widest  prevalence  to  the  |^eat  principles  on  which  all 
true  policy  depends ; — the  duty  of  cherishing,  amid  contending  poli- 
tietd  iHirties,  a  spirit  of  candour  and  kindness and  that  of  '  labour- 

*  ing  to  qualify  the  people  for  the  discharge  of  any  new  obligations 

*  which  may  devolve  upon  them.'  The  ^irit  of  the  pamphlet  does 
honour  to  the  Writer’s  heart.  A  better  ‘  Charge  *  could  not  have  been 
addressed  to  the  clergy  by  any  of  the  episcopal  ‘order*.  We  have 
room  only  for  a  few  sentences  towards  the  condusion. 

*  We  cannot  force  men  into  religion  ;  and,  if  we  could,  force  is  any 
thing  hut  the  proper  instrument  of  our  warfare — non  religionis  est,  co» 
gere  religionem.  But  we  may,  “  by  preaching;  and  argument,  by 
charity  and  sw'eetness,  by  holiness  of  life,  assiduity  of  exhortation,  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  prayer  **,  hope  to  win  men  from  error,  and  attacn 
them  to  the  truth.  Ana  happy  is  that  Minister  of  Region  who, 
though  no  sharer  of  his  conntry  s  wealth  or  honours,  can  calmly  con¬ 
sign  himself  to  his  grave  of  turf,  with  the  joyful  remembrance  tnat  he 
has,  tho^h  with  much  imperfection,  for  which  he  casts  himself  on  the 
compassion  of  his  God,  striven  heartily,  honestly,  and  in  the  uentle  and 
loving  spirit  of  his  I^Iaster,  to  take  much  from  me  burdens  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  add  much  to  her  joys.* 
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Art.  IX.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Early  in  January  will  appear,  in  demy  8vo.,  an  Essay  on  the  Highti 
of  Hindoos  over  Ancestral  Property,  acc<irding  to  the  Law  of  Bengal  i 
By  Hajah  Kanunohun  Koy.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Letten 
on  the  Hindoo  Law  of  Inheritance. 

Also,  hv  the  same  Author,  in  1  Vol.  demy  8vo.,  Remarks  on  East 
India  Affairs;  comprising  the  Evidence  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Systems^  of  India; 
with  a  Dissertation  on  its  Ancient  Boundaries,  and  its  Civil  and  Re- 
ligious  Divisions  ;  also,  Suggestions  for  the  future  Government  of  the 
Country.  Illustrated  by  a  jlap,  and  further  enriched  witli  Notes  by 
the  distinguished  Author. 

Just  rtndy,  in  I  Vol.  royal  8vo.,  illustrated  with  Plates,  Who 
Can  They  Be  ?  or,  a  Dt'seription  of  a  Singular  Race  of  Aborigines,  in¬ 
habiting  the  Summits  of  the  Neilgherry  Ilills,  or  Blue  JNIountains  of 
Coimbatoor.  By  Captain  H.  Harkness,  of  the  Madnis  Army. 

Early  in  January  will  be  published.  Part  IV.  of  India;  or.  Facts 
submittiHl  to  illustrate  the  Character  and  C-ondition  of  the  Native  In¬ 
habitants,  the  Causes  which  have  for  ages  obstructed  the  Improvement 
of  the  Country’ ;  with  Suggestions  for  reforming  the  present  System, 
and  the  Measures  to  lie  adopted  for  its  future  Government  at  the  Ex¬ 
piration  (in  1iU4,)  of  the  present  Charter  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  By  Robert  Rickards,  Esq.  This  Part  will  complete  the  Se¬ 
cond  Volume. 

Nearly  rtnidy,  in  1  Vol.  demy  8vo,  illustrated  with  Plates,  A  Six 
Weeks*  Tour  in  S\ntr.erland  and  France,  giving  an  accurate  Account 
of  the  diffenuit  routes,  and  affording  every  necessary  information  for 
the  guidance  of  future  Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  W  illiam  Liddiard, 
Author  of  “  A  Metrical  Tale  of  Switzerland,**  “  The  Legend  of  Ein- 
sidlin,**  Ac.  Ac. 

In  a  few  days  will  l)e  published,  in  2  Vols.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  i 
Portrait,  The  llecords  of  a  Good  ISIan’s  Life.  By  tne  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Tnyler,  M.A.  Author  of  “  May  You  Like  It,’*  “  A  Fireside  Book,** 
Ac.  Ac. 

Nearly  ready,  in  post  8vo.,  Illustrated,  Summer  'Fhoughts  and 
Rambles;  a  (\illection  of  Tales,  Facts,  and  Legends.  By  Henry 
Glassford  Bell,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Summer  and  Winter  Hours,**  Ac. 

Mr.  Berry  and  Son,  (the  former  many  years  Registrars*  Clerk  in 
the  College  of  Arms,  Author  of  several  Works  U])on  Heraldry  and 
(n'liealogy,)  are  about  to  commence  publishing,  to  be  continued 
monthly,  a  Genealogical  Peerage  of  En^and,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
illustrattxl  with  ver>*  superior  Engravings  of  the  Arms,  Crest,  and 
Sup|)orters  of  each  I^eer. 
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In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  January,  in  1  Vol.  ]3nio., 
the  Ijaws  of  Christ ;  being  a  complete  Digest  of  all  the  Precepts  con* 
tuinotl  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture ;  with 
I)i‘vout  ISItnlitations  on  each  topic  of  Duty:  arranged  for  the  daily 
iHTusal  of  the  Christian  in  his  closet,  throughout  the  year.  By  Joseph 
Turnbull,  A.B.  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  profits  of  the  volume 
will  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions  among  the  Moham- 
nunlun  Nations. 

In  the  press,  A  new  Edition  of  Brown's  Self- Interpreting  Bible, 
with  Marginal  Notes,  References,  &c.,  and  a  Life  of  tne  Author,  by 
his  Gnuulson. 


In  the  press.  Advice  to  a  Young  Christian,  on  the  importance  of 
iiinir  at  an  elevated  Standard  of  PietVf  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a 


aiming  at  an  elevated  Standard  of  Piety,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a 
Vtmng  Lady,  by  a  Village  Pastor. 

Nearly  ready,  the  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  with  notices  of  \’arious 
Mountain  and  Island  Tribes  who  inhabit  the  two  Peninsulas  of  India  and 
the  neighbouring  Islands.  In  three  parts ; — the  first  part  containing  the 
Hindu  Mythology;  the  second.  Notices  of  Various  .Trilies ;  and  the 
third,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mythological  and  religious  terms  of  the 
Hindus.  Compiled  from  the  nest  authorities,  with  Plates  illustrative 
of  the  princijml  Hindu  Deities.  By  Charles  Coleman,  Esq. 

On  the  1st  of  Fcbruaiy,  1832,  will  be  published  (to  be  continued 
regularly  on  the  1st  of  February  in  every  succeeding  year,)  the 
Cabinet  Annual  Register,  and  Historical,  Political,  Biographical  and 
Miscellaneous  Chronicle  for  the  year  1831.  Strictly  neutral  in  politics, 
this  work  aspires  to  present  to  the  public  a  History  of  the  Year,  at 
once  brief  and  comprehensive.  It  will  comprise  an  impartial  Retrospect 
of  Public  Affairs,  at  Home  and  Abroad — A  Summary  of  the  Parlia* 
mentary  Debates — A  Chronicle  of  Events  and  Occurrences — Reports 
of  Hemarkahlc  Trials  and  Law  Cases— .Biographical  Sketches  of  all  the 
Distinguished  Personages  who  have  died  during  the  year — Public 
Documents  of  value — Tables — Lists,  &c.  A'C.  It  will  form  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  neat  volume,  consisting  of  upwards  of  400  closely-printed 
Pi^s,  uniform,  in  size  and  appearance,  with  Dr.  Lardner’s  Cabinet 
Library,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered,  price  fkl. ;  or,  in 
elc'gant  Turkey  morocco  half-binding,  with  gilt  edges,  &c.  10s. 

In  the  Press,  The  History  of  the  Jews  in  all  o^,  written  upon 
^iptural  Principles,  and  including  a  statement  of  the  design  of  the 
Divine  Dispensations  to  that  wonderful  People, — the  original  cause  of 
their  dispersion — the  fulfilment  of  Prophecy  in  the  events  which  have 
affected  their  National  condition — the  declared  intention  of  God 
concerning  them,  and  the  truths  demonstrated  by  their  extraordinary 
annals.  By  the  Author  of  “  History  in  all  Ages.”  In  1  Vol.  fools¬ 
cap  8vo. 

Prt'paring  fur  publication.  Maternal  Sketches,  with  Minor  Poems, 
by  Eliza  RutheriiNird. 
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The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  an  enlarged,  improved,  and  corrected  Edition, 
(being  the  seventh,')  including  all  the  recent  Legal  Alterations,  will  la 
appear  early  in  the  present  month. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published,  Vol.  II.  (which  completes  the 
Work)  of  a  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  ia  |B 
a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  AuUiors  and  their  Works,  from  the  S 
Inventitui  of  Alphalietical  Characters,  to  the  \ear  of  our  I^rd  1300.— >  ijp 
Hy  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  ^ 
Cnapluin  to  H.H.ll.  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  K 
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MltrKM.AI(tOUS. 


5M:lrct  Library,  VoL  V.  betn^  Slrwarl** 
Visit  In  thr  South  Sra*.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  KUis.  Kmbcilifthed  with  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Stewart,  Vignette  Title,  and 
Chart  of  the  Marquesas,  &c.  &c.  6«. 

Sacred  Imagery;  or  llluatrationi  of  the 
principal  Agurra  of  Speech  from  the  Bible, 
intended  fur  the  Instruction  of  young 
Children,  by  assisting  them  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  of  language.  By 
Joseph  Fincher,  F.sq.  Author  of  **Thc 
Achiererornts  of  Prayer,**  Ac.  18mo« 
Is.  6<i. 

Julia  and  her  Mother ;  or  Heading  made 
useful  12mo.  Is.  6</. 

TIIBOIOOT. 

The  Religiooistt  designating  themselves 
Unitarians,  not  entitled  to  the  Christian 
Name,  bring  a  lU*ply  to  a  Sermon  preached 
in  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  denominated, 
**  Unitarians  entitlcil  to  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tians,**  by  Joseph  Hutton,  L.I..I). ;  and  a 
Defence  of  the  Author  from  charges  in  the 
Letter  appended  to  that  Sermon,  founded 
on  certain  passages  in  his  Adilrets  to  the 
Constituents  of  .\iredale  C'uUrge.  By 
Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  Minister  of  Al¬ 
bion  C*ha;w'l,  I.eeds.  Rvo.  6d. 

The  Shak  ing  of  the  Nations,  with  the 
corresptmding  Duties  of  Christians ;  a  Ser¬ 


mon  preached  at  Craven  Chapel,  liegm 
Street,  on  November  ISth,  IBSl.  By  J. 
Leifchild.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appen¬ 
dix,  containing  an  account  of  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  Cases  of  Kuthusiasm  and  Faiiaticiaa 
in  various  ages  of  the  world.  8vo. 

The  State  of  Unitarianism  In  England: 
an  Article  reprinted,  by  pennission,  from 
the  Eclortic  Review  for  October,  1830.  8f(x 

The  Offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Four 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  Novenibtr 
1831.  By  the  lU'v.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A 
Senior  Fellow  of  King*s  College.  8to. 
Ss.  6d. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Pay- 
ton,  D.D.  Paator  of  the  Second  ChuiH 
in  Portland,  in  the  United  States.  Bvo, 
lOi.  6d. 

A  New  Edition  of  llerbcrPs  Priest  to 
the  Temple,  or  the  Country  Parson ;  his 
Character  and  Rule  of  Holy  Life ;  with 
the  Church  Porch,  and  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life  from  Walton.  Royal  S2mo.  2s.  6d. 
in  cloth,  or  5s.  in  Morocco. 

On  the  Miraculous  Oifls  of  the  primitiw 
Christians,  and  Modern  pretentions  to  then 
exerciae :  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Stepney 
Meeting,  Lord's  Day  Evening  Nov.  27, 
1831,  by  Joseph  Fletcher,  D.D. 

The  Christian  Pastor  visiting  his  Flock, 
and  the  Flock  reciprocating  their  ShejK 
herd*B  care.  By  John  Moriaon,  D.D.  ^ 
in  cloth,  and  Ss.  in  silk. 


